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ANNUAL REPORT. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Kecognizing the fact that educational reports are most frequently read and 
consulted by those who are actively engaged or interested in the schools, I have 
endeavored to present, in the following tables, those items that would be of 
especial value to such persons. In addition to giving the general statistics 
as usual, my intention has been to make possible the comparison of the past 
year's condition of our schools with that of previous years,— -of the primary 
schools with graded schools; of individual graded systems with others of the 
same class ; and of our higher institutions with each other. 



Tabls L 

Comparative Summary of Statisiica for the years 1878 and 1879. 



Items. 



Oenerdl: 

Number of townships and cities reporting. 

Whole number of school districts 

Whole number of children betwen five and 
twenty years of age 

Whole number of children attending public 
schools 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 
maintained .• 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by 
male teachers 

Aggregate number of months taught by fe- 
male teachers 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of male teachers 

Total wages of female teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of male teachers. 

Average wages per month of female teachers 

Number of frame school houses 

Number of brick school houses 

Number of log school houses 

Number of stone school houses 

Whole number of school houses 

Whole number of sittings in school houses.. 

Estimated value of school property 



1878. 


1879. 




Incr«MO or 
DecrcMse. 


1,051 


1,064 




13 


6,094 


6,252 




158 


476,806 


486,993 




10,187* 


359,702 


342,138 


d 


17,564 


76.4 


70.2 


d 


6.2 


7.5 


7.5 







3,916 


3,954 




38 


9,467 


9,662 




196 


13,388 


13,616 




283 


18,144 


18,645 • 




401 


45,053 


46,372 




1,319 


63,197 


64,917 




1,720 


$751,322 89 


$717,491 61 


d 


$33,881 28 
$15,964 32 


11,178,817 95 


$1,163,463 63 


d 


11,930,140 84 


$1,880,946 24 


d 


$49,196 60 


|41 41 


$38 69 


d 


$2 72 

n 68 


$26 16 


$28 48 


d 


4,753 


4,878 




126 


786 


802 




16 


538 


567 




29 


82 


78 


d 


4 


6,159 


6,325 




166 


435,071 


441,291 




6.220 


$8,937,091 00 


$9,011,464 00 




$74,963 00 



IV 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Table 1,—ConUnued. 



Items. 



General: 

Number of volumes in district libraries 

Number of volumes in township libraries.. 
Whole number of volumes in libraries...... 

Amount paid for books for district libraries 
Amount paid for books for township libraries 
Total amount paid for books for libraries.. 
Amount paid and due township inspectors 

for services 

Amount paid and due township superintend- 
ents for services 

Number of state teachers^ institutes held.. 
Total enrollment atstate teachers^ institutes 
Average enrollment at each institute 

Primary School Districts: 

Number of primary school districts 

Number of children between 5 and 20 years 

Number of children attending schools 

Per centage of attendance 

Average number of months schools were 

maintained 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Whole number of teachers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

male teachers 

Afi[gregate number of months taught by 

lomale teachers 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of male teachers 

Total wages of female teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of male teachers. 
Average wages per month of female teachers 

Total expenditures for the year 

Estimated value of scliool property 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Graded School Districts : 

Number of graded school districts 

Number of children between 5 and 20 years 

Number of children attending schools 

Percentage of attendance 

Average number of months scliools were 

maintained 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Whole number of teacliers employed 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

male teachers 

Aggregate number of months taught by 

female teachers 

Total aggregate number of months taught. 

Total wages of male teachers 

Total wages of female teachers 

Total wages of teachers 

Average wages per month of male teachers. 
Average wages per month of female teachers 

Total expenditures for the year 

Estimated value of school property 

Total indebtedness of the districts 



187a 



168^55 

75,624 
243,779 
113,376 92 

$9,992 67 
123,369 49 

110,456 19 

118,988 80 
46 
2,852 
62 



5,744 
283,042 
227,934 
80.4 

7.2 
3,414 
7,511 
10,925 

14,061 

27,314 
41,975 
(441,024 46 
(517,861 71 
(958,886 17 
(31 36 
(18 62 
(1,411,968 78 
(3,287,061 00 
(276,175 56 

360 

193,764 

131,968 

68 

9.4 
502 
1,956 
2,458 

4,083 

17,239 
21,322 
(310,298 43 
(660,956 24 
(971,254 67 
(75 98 
(:(8 34 
(1,696,572 03 
(5,650.030 00 
(1,185,287 20 



1878. 



172,719 

75,471 
248,190 
(16,043 14 

(6,867 43 
(22,910 67 

(12,462 96 

(17,541 00 
66 
4,144 

74 



6,895 
287,818 
207,881 
72.2 

7.2 

3,469 

7,695 

11,164 

14,450 

31,649 

45,999 

(432,513 47 

(511,319 03 

(943,832 60 

(29 93 

(15 89 

(1,863,634 24 

(3,264,769 00 

(125,679 41 



353 
199,115 
134,137 
67.4 

9.4 
485 
1,967 
2,452 

4,095 

18,008 

22,103 

(284,978 14 

(652J34 60 

(937,112 74 

(69 69 

(36 21 

(1,701,004 64 

(5,746,685 05 

(1,241,062 11 



Increaae or 
Decrease. 



4,465 
63 
4,411 
(2,666 22 
d (3,125 14 
d (458 92 

(2,006 77 

(1,447 80 

10 

1,292 

12 



151 
4,776 
d 19,963 
d 8.2 



65 

184 

239 

389 

3,735 
4,124 
d (8,510 99 
d (6,542 68 
d (10,053 67 
d (1 43 

d (2 93 

d (48,334 54 
d (2232 00 
d (150,596 15 



3 
6,351 
2,269 



d 
d 
d 
d 
d 



.6 


17 
11 

6 

12 

769 

781 

(25.320 29 

(8,821 64 

(34,141 93 

(6 39 

(2 13 

(4,432 61 

(96,655 00 

(55,774 91 



BUPEBlNTENDENra BEPOBT. 

V 

Table I,— Continued, 



Itema. 



Financial: 

Amount of moneys brought over from pre- 
ceding school year 

Amount received from two-mill tax 

Amount received from primary school in- 
terest fund 

Amount of tuition received from non-resi- 
dent pupils 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 

Total resources for the year. :. 

Amount paid male teachers 

Amount paid female teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs 

Amount paid on bonded Indebtedness 

Amount paid for all other purposes 

Amount carried over, to succeeding school 
year 

Total expenditures, including amount 
carried over 

Bonded indebtedness of the districts 

Total indebtedness of the districts 

Amount due the districts 



187a 



$629^15 80 
514,774 20 

224,506 05 

35,901 05 

2,176,164 75 

279,169 20 



13,859,831 05 



1750,189 36 

1,184,540 55 

296,520 86 

336,347 59 

540,942 45 

751,290 24 



13,859,831 05 



11,364,977 91 

1,461,462 76 

221,621 75 



187a. 



$729,744 96 
494,011 38 

229,384 98 

34,487 94 

2,049,755 29 

306,406 31 



$3,843,790 86 



$712,594 79 
1,160.865 26 

364^35 38 
-329,466 96 

497,576 49 

779,151 98 



$3,843,790 86 



$1,325,700 00 

1,411,641 52 

2V9,416 02 



Increase or 
Docrease. 



$100,429 16 
d 20,762 82 

4,878 93 

d 1,413 11 

d 126,409 46 

27,237 11 



d $16,040 19 



d $37,594 57 
d 23,675 29 
67,614 52 
d 6,880 63 
d 43,365 96 

27,861 74 



d $16,040 19 



d $39,277 01 

d 49,821 24 

57,794 27 



Tablb II. 
Apportionment of the Income of the Primary School Fund for 1879. 



CounUea. 



Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun... 

CasB 

Oharlevolx 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 



Whole 

Nninber of 

CShildlvn. 


Nnmber 
Included In 
the Apportion- 
ment 


Amount 
Apportioned, 


488 


476 


1228 48 


12,093 


12,056 


6,786 88 


i,se5 


1,665 


76120 


1,886 


1,376 


660 00 


601 


591 


288 68 


8,185 


8^165 


3,919 20 


8,660 


8,612 


4,133 76 


860 


860 


412 80 


12,261 


12,179 


5,846 92 


8,232 


8,232 


8,06186 


11,459 


11,459 


•6,522 82 


6,876 


6,846 


• 8,286 08 


1,250 


1,260 


600 00 


1,364 


1,364 


649 92 


1,063 


1,063 


510 24 


450 


400 


196 32 


8,607 


8,446 


4,054 08 


1.068 


1,058 


607 84 


9,vn 


9,160 


4,892 00 


1,162 


1,045 


60160 



* Including 112.60, deficiency for 1878L 



PUBLIC iNBmUOTlOX. 
TablIB Il.—Co7a{nned. 
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Is 

3,087 

1 

m:*3o 

■•s 

B,B8fl 

11,687 
7,735 

3,Slfl5 

11,187 

3,!1II 

I6.m 
8,020 

■:;S 

14,8.V1 

•i:S! 


IIJM 
3,083 

Hi;051 
0.OSi 

i 

i 
1 

S.8M 
0,968 

l;iS 

■a 

6.30S 

I,6T» 

J:ffi 

an 
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TO 
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Table V. 



BeBOurees of School Districts^ as reported hy School Inspectors for the Tear ending 

September J, 2879. 



ConntlM. 



AlGODA 

Allegan^...... 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Baraga. 

Barry 

Bay 

Bensle. 

Berrien... .. 

Branch 

Oalhoun 

Oaae. -....-.... 
OtiarleToix.I" 

Olieboygan 

Ohippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Katon 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Giadwin 

Gr'd Trayerte 
Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hoagtiton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jaclcson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkasica 

Kent 

Keweenaw... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogomaw 

Ontonagon 



Moneys on 

hand Sept. 

2, 1878. 



12,857 94 

13,482 61 

800 00 

4,168 37 

2,428 01 

8,079 96 
24,907 57 

1,845 20 
12,991 75 
11,476 85 

18,806 04 

9,640 87 

906*20 

1,254 20 

66 26 

2,058 77 
8,688 44 
345 40 
1.746 88 
7,651 77 

1,012 54 

9,470 90 

912 90 

4,075 89 

6.053 79 

8,999 01 

16,799 06 

. 2,827 25 

7,151 62 

8,345 99 

8,960 57 

4,095 99 

24,367 79 

22,695 10 

2,007 83 

34,060 07 
2,914 67 
3,713 35 
9,486 62 
1,832 07 

17,578 47 
6,542 70 
2.719 47 
7,889 55 
3,286 92 

415 89 

17,841 29 

2,15:) 16 

9,087 94 

1,872 OU 

3.869 71 

8.054 66 
6.291 18 

11.606 40 
17,230 88 

5.151 94 

13.636 88 

7,568 97 

643 73 

7,275 22 



Two.MiU 
Tax. 



94,598 44 

16,004 24 

83174 

1,732 21 

1,057 43 

7,902 53 
21,004 91 

1,029 65 
20,978 91 

8,933 52 

13,086 17 

8,866 95 

770 55 

1,621 03 

268 00 

2,287 86 

7,612 87 

876 07 

1,639 78 

10,582 15 

226 41 

11,525 59 

483 81 

3.053 33 

4,779 15 

12,205 79 
1,800 17 

3.066 80 
10,877 24 

7,258 59 

1,471 95 

2,550 01 

14,286 96 

16,620 02 

2,850 32 

33,073 75 
1,778 07 
2,407 95 
5,985 23 
1,125 13 

22.068 49 
10,493 57 

l,n2 42 
12,402 81 

2,429 89 

105 20 
7,356 61 
2.3!)7 Ri 
4,5i)5 02 
2,378 27 

1.067 97 

1.716 03 
9,765 67 
s.aw 7« 
6,151 97 

2.717 38 
17.977 (lO 

2,873 95 

416 76 

1,600 32 



Primary 

School Fund 

Interest 



$322 71 

5,751 68 

750-36 

652 60 

293 44 

8,861 68 
4,070 27 
407 90 
5,934 47 
4,122 14 

5,282 02 

8,220 60 

586 77 

682 12 

72 88 

245 59 

3.918 74 

19 60 

338 68 
4,334 86 

40197 

4,443 38 

16 80 

972 64 
3,320 63 

6,160 82 
3,563 25 
2,512 46 
4.886 86 
5,004 50 

882 84 
1,204 11 
5,901 75 
5,269 25 

262 42 

10,727 73 
790 08 
516 42 

4,466 16 
904 87 

7,116 00 
3,218 68 
290 12 
5,614 10 
1,383 21 

21144 
2,376 24 
l,(^24 31 
1,776 18 
1,390 84 

a?2 34 

96 86 
5,502 77 
3,157 32 
2,910 72 

1,622 72 
6,415 26 
3.182 81 



575 75 



Tnitlon of 
Non'Bes. 

Ident 
Scholaiik 



9660 86 

"so' 



103 80 

118 98 

800 

1,209 35 

1,889 05 

2,024 76 

205 08 

27 47 

27 87 



465 65 



586 17 

960 
1,664 13 

"i25"60 
257 19 

1,018 09 



100 48 

750 21 

1,500 17 

200 

64 13 

1,224 96 

1,486 29 

125 

1.945 09 



1 00 

598 54 

9 00 

1,572 83 
552 96 



984 53 
89 14 



40 35 
2 25 



92 84 



461 90 

317 50 

88 73 

53 45 

2,5:1 1 26 

73 78 



District 

Taxes for all 

Purposes. 



93,279 29 

82,246 34 

12,620 28 

8,982 63 

8,669 55 

25,040 48 
46,874 62 
8,865 23 
54,468 72 
82,161 19 

00,433 73 

25,067 85 

6,887 89 

7,858 12 

261 08 

8,791 68 

27,839 92 

1,761 19 

7,501 28 

80,839 08 

3.474 66 
66,064 56 

1,410 00 
13,141 72 
18,270 71 

85,920 88 
65,018 08 
20,909 63 
44.310 24 
86,988 75 

9,131 50 
16,135 74 
60,463 88 
40,540 11 

5,58102 

95,451 62 
13,224 02 

7,398 21 
88,112 66 

6,806 67 

52,576 49 

22.700 48. 
2,227 23 

24,392 20 
16,361 01 

161 20 

37,490 06 

I6.2.t4 95 

20,276 76 

6,681 75 

10,986 87 
2,»:« 69 
17,726 03 
44,983 90 
44,127 91 

19.511 09 

5-2,903 08 

13.»39 51 

3,200 20 

10.701 75 



Baised 
from all 

other 
Sources. 



91,621 85 

6,914 85 

844 00 

818 64 

100 00 

2,777 80 
9,406 57 
638 28 
6,207 81 
8,77181 

2.787 36 

12,250 02 

1,034 90 

601 03 

1.65188 

1,896 70 

2,072 85 

794 70 

40 25 

7,717 71 

2,065 62 

2,560 53 

510 67 

1,030 98 

12,816 00 

2,237 00 
1,194 63 
3,137 79 
2,336 78 
11,529 73 

604 44 

1,958 77 

29,828 81 

3,286 76 

133 94 

19,481 70 

2,136 11 

1,0s 1 57 

4,044 22 

416 25 

8,108 62 
1,486 15 

304 86 
2,482 84 

269 65 

252 87 

14,604 02 

3,822 11 

l,9ru 01 

243 72 

3,522 98 
824 33 
2.73:J 48 
3,174 97 
4,980 33 

1,547 66 

7,059 63 

2,178 39 

m\ f>5 

79 96 



Total 

Besources for 

the Year. 



912.076 23 

7^000 68 

16,846 36 

16,800 14 

7.688 43 

47.706 90 

104,967 82 

7.194 28 

101,787 01 

61.8S4 06 

101,920 08 

59.250 77 

9,613 28 

11,484 40 

2.990 05 

9.78155 
60.697 47 

3,786 95 
11,266 26 
61,711 74 

7,210 70 
85,729 09 

3,303 68 
22,400 06 
44.997 47 

65,640 66 
78,870 19 
82,554 41 
69,813 95 
70,622 78 

16,062 80 
96,007 65 

136.019 15 
89.797 63 
10.426 78 

194,689 86 
20,837 95 
16,118 60 
62.693 43 
11,094 89 

109.020 90 
44,994 44 

7,314 10 
53,766 03 
22,769 72 

1,146 60 
79,568 22 
24,672 41 
37,699 13 
12,566 17 

19,872 29 
8,657 52 
42,481 03 
6rt,2»0 85 
74,490 54 

30,604 24 

100,5t3 11 

29,817 41 

5, 167 34 

20,233 00 
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Table Y .—CorUinued. 



Ooantiss. 


Moneys on 

hand Sept 

2,1878. 


Two-Mill 
Tax. 


Primary 

School Fund 

Interest. 


Tuition of 
Non'Res- 

Ident 
Scholars. 


DUtrict 

Taxes for all 

Purposes. 


Baised 
from all 

other 
Sources. 


Total 

Bosonrcee for 

the Year. 


Osoeola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqae Isle.. 
Boscommon ... 


$4,666 20 
1,181 67 

14,169 75 
627 89 
626 23 

82.177 89 

0,606 14 

667 82 

8,845 07 

18,788 67 

8,280 70 
8,668 4ft 
9,136 09 
84,972 71 
134,708 09 
3,610 65 


13,202 67 

452 76 

8,768 69 

911 49 

933 86 

14,616 96 
6,803 93 
1,209 66 
6,800 18 
6,469 49 

16,666 13 
8,719 78 
18,066 3i 
18,000 60 
12,994 60 
1,020 06 


11,120 46 

91 07 

6,328 03 

39 46 

10 93 

7,678 25 
8,900 81 
66 28 
4,330 11 
7,740 74 

4,844 86 
8,667 87 
4,437 90 
6,711 10 
84,800 78 
63170 


13 60 

60 

18141 


$14,766 99 

6,672 87 

44,455 06 

617 74 

700 00 

83,610 96 
21,K44 0l 
947 64 
88,897 79 
43,038 88 

41,333 02 
29,880 64 
80,716 81 
66,271 71 
234,161 27 
9,686 66 


$6,276 62 

062 97 

15,353 44 

1,64123 


$80,046 44 

8,361 94 

88,181 38 

3.637 81 

8,109 43 

138,858 64 

40,481 60 

3,196 08 

56,765 64 

84,717 79 

73,383 00 
60,340 16 
64,670 16 
135,61193 
418.864 90 
16,486 05 




Saginaw 

Sanilac.... 

Schoolcraft.... 


387 77 
2140 


10,681 32 

2.405 21 
805 73 

4.616 41 

9.406 62 

1,468 46 
4,104 11 
7,122 49 
5.870 72 
10,236 73 
72140 


Shiawassee ... 
St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Tuscola 

Van Bnren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


8n08 
274 00 

1,34134 
399 86 
1,092 04 
4,676 00 
1,364 69 
16 70 


Totals 


1729,744 96 


1494,011 38 


1829,384 08 


$34,487 94 


$2,049,765 29 


$306,406 31 


$3,843,790 86 



Table VI. 



EacpendUures of School Districts ^ (including AmouTit on hand)^ as reported by ScJiool 

Inspectors for the Tear ending September i, 1879, 



Counties. 


PUd Male 
Teachers. 


Paid Female 
Teachers. 


Paid for 
Building 

and 
Repairs. 


Paid on 
Bonded 
Indebt. 
ednessL 


Paid for 
all other 
Purposes. 


Amount 

on hand 

September 

1, 1879. 


Total Expendi- 
tures for the 

Year, include 

ing Amount 

on hand. 


Alcona... 

Allegan 

Alpena.. 


$2,681 76 

10'.426 89 

8.600 00 

8,677 64 

8,276 00 

10,704 60 

9,495 11 

1,667 60 

18,891 62 

18,661 47 

17,755 89 

14,768 69 

1,834 00 

4,879 00 

826 00 

1,169 00 

12,2t{8 85 

668 82 

8,706 60 
10,539 82 

887 50 
16,9U8 87 


$2,625 67 

83,004 11 

6,910 60 

5,467 87 

1,530 00 

13,324 85 
29,106 83 
8,8H2 81 
27,683 16 
18,823 01 

32,240 00 

13,795 28 

3,308 63 

1.862 60 

1,446 25 

2,059 94 

13,793 28 

656 46 

3.243 50 
21,517 43 

1,698 07 

25,13'2 12 

996 27 

6,HiH C>6 
10,866 57 

18,000 69 
2:1.076 33 
9,3i7 48 
23,821 51 
20,436 42 


$1,928 68 

6,»38 38 

],e»5 66 

1,947 72 

837 42 

8,492 88 

18,848 13 

511 01 

3,569 08 

2.888 96 

2,910 47 

12,558 47 

1.614 75 

1,204 31 

342 65 

1,037 24 

4,5:i2 06 

670 13 

14 95 

8,547 32 

1,684 23 

4,516 80 

452 51 

Oil 05 

7,4U9 99 

3,196 59 
925 (iO 
1,792 Hi 
3,871 91 
9,473 5S 


$226 37 
8,406 81 


$1,865 07 
8,776 91 

3.346 99 
2,906 64 

897 76 

6,486 17 

18,604 66 

718 84 

11,853 61 

9,641 71 

13,376 81 

6,798 95 

1,036 82 

1,203 09 

146 65 

928 40 

5,792 10 

595 74 

1.347 13 
6,877 91 

1,168 10 
9,:m 60 
452 9H 
2,937 17 
4,068 68 

7,712 69 
15.2-28 02 
4,6-20 44 
9.441 13 
8,1-27 52 


$3,013 78 

16,608 64 

8,203 31 

2,838 49 

2,605 26 

7,726 97 

17.699 51 
1,258 49 

17.700 19 
13,288 91 

16,387 93 

10,942 76 

],270 68 

1,335 60 

69 60 

3,205 89 
8,793 95 
310 80 
2,387 86 
9, 195 87 

1,299 80 

19,4 1(> -20 

1,092 07 

4,498 69 

12,563 60 

8,999 45 

19,766 49 

0,154 2H 

9,60» 29 

11,161 09 


$18,076 88 
75,U69 68 
15,846 86 


Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry....-—.. 


512 28 


16.860 14 
7,636 43 


6,030 73 

11,215 19 

185 HI 

22,789 56 

3,570 00 

19,249 89 

1,391 72 

648 60 

1,000 00 


47,766 80 


Bay 


104,967 82 


BenEie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Oass 


7,194 86 

101.787 01 

61,864 06 

101.980 08 
69,250 77 


Charlevoix.... 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 


9.613 88 

11.484 40 

2,220 05 


1,331 08 
5,416 33 
1.085 00 
J. 566 m 
6,033 39 

473 00 
10,335 50 

310 00 
1,937 92 
1,468 83 

9.423 32 
2,<MH) 00 
2.:W0 39 
8,772 94 
B,669 69 


9,731 55 


Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta.. 

Eaton. 

Emmet 

Genesee. 

Gladwin 


50,597 47 

3,786 95 

1 1,266 27 

61,711 74 

7,210 70 

95,729 09 

3,303 68 


Gr*d Traverse 
Gratiot 

Hillsdale....^ 

Honghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia . 


"5,i»9 ih 
8,6-20 00 

]f,198 82 
17,373 75 
8.-27» 50 
14,299 07 
15,764 63 


22,400 06 
44,997 47 

65,540 56 
78,370 19 
32.554 41 
69,812 95 
70,6-22 7i 
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Fable Yl,— Continued. 



Counties. 



FftidMale 
Teachers. 



Iosco 

lilabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 
Kalkaska 

Kent .-..-» 

Keweenaw... 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa.. 

Presqae Isle. 
Boscommon. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 
Shiawassee . . 
St. Clair 

St. Joseph ... 

Tnscola 

Van Bnren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Totals 



13,715 25 

5,102 75 

21,490 81 

15,830 47 

2,392 50 

31,403 OS 
3,774 00 
2,438 20 

15,874 12 
2,318 50 

28.728 08 
12,8119 99 

2,124 54 

15,277 61 

8,883 97 

700 00 

12,365 00 

8,957 42 

4,65100 

1,505 00 

2.727 98 

1,454 00 

11,075 95 

12,373 07 

8,687 75 

5,857 80 

2^906 92 

7,113 50 

483 00 

4,006 12 

4,977 00 

79100 

15,965 00 

1,021 20 
416 50 

24,902 06 

10,754 88 

865 28 

12,457 00 

14.729 97 

17,929 56 
13,600 80 
14,825 62 
25,847 45 
82,863 57 
3,106 13 



1712,594 79 



Paid Female 
Teachers. 



>4,351 30 

7,746 98 

87,352 24 

29,419 25 

2,935 70 

61,311 37 
4,834 75 
4,166 21 

19,022 40 
4,119 10 

S3/»8 63 
18,878 54 
869 90 
17,200 90 
10,425 29 

106 »S 
20,565 89 

7,200 00 
18,261 55 

4.415 00 

5,918 86 

1.665 49 

14,735 18 

19,836 32 

20,723 42 

10,282 43 

27,800 06 

8,407 19 

1,310 04 

4,050 20 

8,066 58 

1,626 80 

S2;478 66 

510 00 

846 00 

45,997 82 
11,536 60 



15^272 15 
26,672 50 

22,574 72 
13,460 28 
21,68106 
87,284 60 
153,961 01 
5,310 36 



11,100^865 26 



Paid for 
Building 

aud 
Bepairs. 



11,696 25 
4,376 81 

80,232 76 

7,178 26 

840 06 

16,504 49 
6,901 14 
1,373 98 

5.746 40 
1.784 70 

7,115 77 
2,452 60 
915 80 
1,869 78 
1,203 21 

87 50 

4,041 84 

8,320 93 

2,068 79 

732 72 

1,235 50 

983 60 

2,704 07 

6,873 62 

11,181 10 

1.747 22 
8,126 42 
4,696 06 

878 12 
842 24 

6,128 17 

2,119 84 

7,645 87 

960 91 

889 54 

12,678 60 

2,90170 

28 80 

6,276 85 

8,560 50 

2,386 99 
4,642 54 
8,170 63 
84,450 48 
25,911 86 
2,810 48 



1364,135 88 



Paid on 
Bonded 
Indebt- 
edness. 



61,953 00 

1,038 74 

8,160 21 

4,310 42 

924 01 

25,515 77 

109 27 

726 10 

5,264 30 

290 25 

18,277 98 

4,885 58 

847 44 

8,279 06 

525 27 



11,706 89 
1,920 83 
1,446 48 
1,804 05 

4,517 64 

119 71 

1,428 91 

9,733 70 

13,725 40 

2,806 89 

12,017 66 

80 65 

66 00 

568 40 

2,083 52 
769 49 

8,678 44 

14 23 

265 00 

11,906 73 
8,118 82 



3,630 81 
2,788 40 

8,255 99 
1,588 20 
5,963 79 
9,720 68 
5,888 63 
51142 



1329,466 96 



Paid for 
all other 
Purposes. 



61,986 12 

2,376 73 

20,880 82 

10,712 10 

1,439 74 

26,133 84 
8,491 15 
1,710 93 
7,498 71 

884 72 

11,058 80 

5,186 71 

973 15 

6,685 22 

8,517 97 

53 06 

15,997 84 

2,924 69 

4,792 03 

1,808 01 

2,849 82 
1,004 55 
4,158 95 
8.126 68 
9,168 80 

3,887 46 
18,181 29 
8,402 47 
1,462 04 
2,215 78 

4,078 84 

1,388 02 

10,444 04 

657 78 

188 60 

21,896 51 

4,623 84 

887 64 

8,441 75 

19,860 12 

9,237 88 
5,769 85 
7,931 69 
15,40166 
40,345 75 
2,866 20 



1497,576 49 



Amount 

on hand 

September 

1, 1879. 



12,848 88 

5,366 64 

17,902 31 

22,347 03 

2,894 77 

83,821 81 
1,727 64 
4,705 18 
9,292 50 
1,787 62 

15,802 19 
6,24106 
2.583 77 
9.504 44 
8,714 01 

249 17 
14.889 26 

5,289 04 
11,479 28 

2,80139 

2,623 71 

3.430 17 

8.377 97 

11,847 56 

11,004 07 

6.120 44 

18,500 74 

6,207 52 

978 14 

7,948 31 

4,72183 

1,766 79 

22;954 87 

373 60 

618 89 

21,600 40 

7,546 16 

1,914 80 

10,688 06 

17,607 80 

12,987 86 
11,179 49 
11,066 70 
18,806 96 
150,284 08 
2,879 46 



6779,15198 



Total Expendi- 
tures for the 
Tear, indud- 
Ing Amoant 
oo band. 



616,092 80 
26,007 65 

186»0I9 15 
80,797 58 
10,426 7» 

194,686 86 

90.687 96 
15,118 50 

62.688 48 
11«0M8B 

100,020 90 

44,994 44 

7,814 10 

63,706 08 

22,769 7s 

1,146 00 
79,566 28 
24.672 41 
87.6W 13 
12,566 17 

19,872 29 
8^657 58 
42,48108 
68,290 85 
74,490 54 

• 80,604 24 
100,548 11 

29,817 41 
5,167 84 

20,288 00 

80,045 44 
8,86194 

88,18188 
8,537 81 
2,169 48 

138,882 64 

40,48160 

8,196 02 

56,765 64 

84,717 79 

73,823 00 
50,340 16 
64,570 15 
185,511 98 
418,264 90 
16,486 05 



83,843,790 86 
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Table VII. 

ScJiOol Library Statistics^ as reported by School Inspectors for the Tear ending September 

i, 1879. 



GonutiM. 



Alcona... 
AUegan.. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim.. 
Baraga .. 
Barry 



Bay 

Benzie. 
Berrien . 
Branch . 
Calhoun. 
Ca88 



Charlevoix .. 
Cheboygan... 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Delta. 

Eaton. , 



Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

G'd Trayerse. 

Gratiot 

HilUdale 



Houghton.... 

Huron. 

Ingham ... ... 

Ionia.. 

lOBOO 

Isabella 



Jackson 

Kalamaxoo.. 
Kalkaska.... 

Kent 

Keweenaw.. 
Lake .. 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw... 
Lenawee.... 
Livingston.. 
Hackmac ... 
Macomb 



Manistee.... 
Marquette.. 

Mason.. 

Mecosta 

Menominee 
Midland..... 



Missaukee. 

Monroe. 

Montcalm... 
Muskegon.. 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Oceana 

Ogemaw... 
Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 



Diatrlct Libraries. 



1^ 



1 




64 


163 


8 


127 


3 


10 


1 




16 


10 


17 


442 


6 





88 
49 
63 



9 
'7* 



33 



8 
13 
61 

8 

7 
II 
8 
8 
6 

83 

81 

12 

18 

8 

1 

19 
2 

b6 
7 



27 

16 
6 
8 

8 
1 

7 



6 
11 

3 
11 
56 

12 



6 
2 



26 



Naof 
Yolumes 

lidded 
during 

Tew. 



36 

78 

777 

143 



164 



147 



11 
64 

6 

143 



124 
38 



118 

111 
8,868 



1,828 
60 
10 

101 

7 

429 

60 



161 

301 

695 

74 

116 



13 



166 
69 
67 

166 

42 



34 

173* 



Whole 
No. of 
Volames 
in Li- 
braries. 



60 

3,068 

1,801 

74 

U 

650 

8,873 
260 
8,486 
2,005 
6,889 
2,826 

141 



228 
'868* 



2,698 



306 

466 

1,866 

661 
98 
1,117 
186 
166 
174 

3,009 

11,331 

603 

10,641 

846 

86 

678 

16 

8,777 

313 



1,984 

2,064 

1,693 

210 

253 

28 

1,203 



1,826 
666 

1,993 
600 

1,294 

436 



1,419 
65 



1,480 



Paid for 
Booki. 



8313 17 
200 00 



566 99 



43 28 

89 20 

906 64 

901 10 



19 00 
"286*60* 



210 02 



12 01 

242 93 

90 66 

220 63 

90 00 

121 76 

11196 

'""166*06* 

98 63 
923 84 
15 00 
2,917 74 
90 00 
14 74 

166 13 



488 76 
260 



186 81 

166 91 

1,160 44 

156 29 

266 16 



900 



7 10 
220 86 
113 20 

6 40 
207 28 

39 24 



39 16 
66 92 



174 67 









2 

6 
1 

10 
2 
4 

6 
8 
6 
2 
2 
4 

6 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 

3 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 

4 

10 
2 
1 
6 
8 

8 
1 
1 
6 
4 
6 

6 

10 
8 
8 

4 
3 

8 
6 
9 
1 
3 
4 

3 
10 

3 
10 

9 

3 

11 
1 
1 
5 
6 
6 



Townahip Libraries. 



No. of 
Yolames 
added 
daring 
Tear. 



4 

84 



106 
2 

81 

1G6 
32 

176 
49 



3 

95 



1 
20 



42 

4 

16 



143 



10 

29 

2 

1 

12 

7 

29 
40 



78 



25 

80 

79 

268 

22 



347 

45 
279 
201 



341 
4 

61 
3 



484 

67 
151 

262 
6 



104 

166 

64 



'H'hole 
No. of 
Yoiumes 
in Li- 
braries. 



936 
1,148 

102 
1,110 

293 
1,199 

1.062 
660 

1,914 

1,078 
288 

1,645 

862 
659 
164 
428 
634 
1,751 

105 
967 
192 
862 
64 
694 

1,842 

1,288 

107 

75 

454 

284 

669 
600 

168 
2,124 
1,666 

367 

977 
2,165 
7,858 
985 
774 
695 

1,732 
1.216 
1,661 
10 
1,687 
237 

226 
6.300 

340 
1.669 
1,298 
1,327 

1,497 
41 

412 
LO.'W 

656 
1.357 



Pafd for 
Books. 



194 73 



134 99 



72 77 

125 30 
16 69 

197 08 

60 06 

20 

16 60 

64 90 



6 60 
60 10 



65 70 



26 66 



129 86 
'*"4*86* 



64 00 
80 00 



26 24 

677 76 

29 60 

828 65 



25 19 

50 90 

98 11 

286 28 

2189 



186 68 

94 00 
474 63 
280 69 

24 60 
179 43 



62 &3 
309 



635 80 

"147*49" 

803 02 



103 63 

235 78 

22 93 



Amount 
Voted for 
Libraries 

at April 
Election. 



859 05 
200 00 



1.200 00 



69 26 
60 00 



60 00 



600 00 
*'62*S" 



75 00 



20 00 
100 00 



128 17 



25 00 



82 72 

350 00 

*'66*66" 
100 00 



52 00 
400 00 



300 00 
60 00 



90 00 



\ 



170 45 
283 00 
100 QIE^ 



Amount 
received 

from 
Finee, etc 



8459 42 

190 60 

80 36 



163 85 
1.682 78* 



74 21 
165 26 
227 13 
28197 

45 46 



88 85 
25 84 



46 00 



906 33 



667 

t 80 89 

342 10 

692 23 
62 31 
224 99 
236 97 
104 62 



738 80 
622 96 



93196 



107 86 

824 18 

23 00 

746 96 

181 83 

660 

1,377 80 

178 00 
738 94 
273 43 
103 63 
22 48 
286 61 

79 86 

46 68 

306 33 

97 19 

165 78 

605 66 

64 97 



68 88 



\ 



^^WL 



IIV 
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District Libraries. 


Township Libraries. 

• 


Amount 
Tuted for 
Llbntries 
at April 
Slection. 




Coon ties. 


i 


No. of 

Yolumee 

added 

diiriug 

Year. 


• 

Whole 
No. of 

Yolumee 
in Li. 

bxmries. 


Paid for 
Books. 


i 


No. of 
Yolumes 
added 
during 
Year. 


Whole 

No. of 

Yolumes 

in LI. 

braries. 


Paid for 
Books. 


Amoant 
receiTed 

from 
Fines, etc. 


Presqne Isle. 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft .. 


1 

63 
25 


'■"'867" 
25 


81 

10,171 

980 


"f346"69' 
74 25 


1 

10 
9 
1 
2 
7 

2 
9 
7 
6 
3 
10 


6 
262 
221 

"■"i43' 

122 

106 

101 

146 

15 

33 

49 


6 

2,730 

1,205 

350 

252 

1,8-26 

650 
1,335 
1,349 
1,456 
2,655 

604 








1326 96 
188 64 

*""i83"66" 
75 42 

114 25 
105 48 
167 13 

1162 
257 91 

6187 


1700 00 

25 00 

400 00 


180140 
44 60 


Shiawassee .. 


17 
43 

43 

17 

20 

18 

120 

4 


35 
110 

68 

68 

9 

862 

2,704 


610 
2,499 

2,274 

551 

825 

2,040 

64,010 

76 


143 87 
7175 

226 28 

47 43 

985 

551 42 

8,530 70 


880 88 


St. Cialr. 

St. Joseph.... 
Tuscola 


82 00 


388 86 
26S 82 




21 82 


Van Buren... 




811 02 


Washtenaw.. 




884 92 


Wayne 

•Wexford .... 


""*i5'i2 


8,865 66 
68 68 








Totals 

• 


1,275 


13,120 


172,719 


116,043 14 


333 


5,476 


76,471 


96,867 43 


f5,479 00 


819,97865 



Table VIII. 



Miscellaneous Statistics^ as reported by School Inspectors for the Year ending September 

2, 1879. 



Counties. 


Bonded 

Indebtedness 

or the 

Districts. 


Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 


Amount due 

the 

Districts. 


Amount paid 

or due 

Inq>ectors 

forsenrices. 


Amount paid 

or due 

Township 

Snp'ts for 

sendees. 


Number of 
Private 
or Select 
Schools. 


Estimated 

Na of Pupils 

attending 

Private 

Schools. 


Alcona 


$1,500 00 
8,252 77 


81,664 38 

8,874 89 

4,019 71 

8,883 66 

126 46 

58,629 63 

89,092 45 

680 12 

70,744 85 

23.821 46 

128,529 68 

10,896 28 

2,626 27 

10.749 83 

40160 

2,638 24 

10,777 00 

1,450 42 

1,831 00 

81,817 06 

10,698 48 

92,292 67 

525 62 

6,176 71 

16,387 25 

21,846 45 

20,050 00 

6,128 55 

62,389 95 

25.822 88 


8686 25 

1,447 49 

6,421 25 

1,883 62 

84148 

1,027 78 
4,754 68 

514 88 
8,801 74 

816 79 

647 32 

1,120 79 

8,557 13 

1J96 17 

277 26 

1,489 47 
1,244 12 

876 48 
2,168 41 

780 41 

2,889 00 
860 99 
880 45 
876 80 

1,780 42 

744 69 

441 15 

1,274 89 

1,896 93 

1,862 08 


$47 50 
153 00 
163 86 

82 00 
26 00 

120 00 

123 00 

85 25 

83 00 
272 76 

894 48 

247 50 

70 41 

28 50 


843 60 
687 23 

95 26 
205 19 

86 00 

806 95 

275 07 
71 25 

276 10 
46163 

486 87 

271 87 

113 86 

8176 






Allegan 

Alnena ........ 


2 
8 
1 
1 

8 

4 
1 
7 


170 
260 


Antrim.. 

Barasra ... . 


2,080 60 


10 
08 


Barry .... 


63,157 25 
87,970 00 
506 00 
6^,786 17 
22,060 77 

126,850 93 

9,854 25 

1,418 76 

10,045 00 

800 00 

2,248 49 

9,965 00 

400 00 

1,650 00 

80,938 00 

9,464 80 

91,480 00 

488 11 

5,024 83 
14,652 05 

21, la 00 
20,000 00 
6,433 50 
60,961 00 
26,676 86 

■ 


119 


Bay......: 


451 


Benzie.. 

Berrien.. 

Branch 


16 
850 


Calhoun 

Cass 


2 

1 


■ 

885 
15 


Charlevoix 




Cheboygan 






Chippewa 

Clare 






68 00 
78 36 
45 50 
18 25 
26176 

89 25 

409 00 

13 60 

47 88 

16190 

174 00 

15 00 

169 00 

496 25 

77 60 


80 60 
805 97 

38 60 
267 60 
816 06 

89 65 
80104 

21 00 
137 50 
232 05 

443 80 
860 00 
246 80 
408 28 
402 88 






Clinton 

Crawford 


3 


841 


Delta 






Baton ......... 


4 


110 


Emmet 




Genesee 

Gladwin 


1 


300 


Gr'd Traverse 


L 
6 

2 
6 
4 
6 
4 




Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron.... 


55 

65 
896 
810 


Ingham 

Ionia... 


250 
157 
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Table VIII.— Con^nu^d. 



Ooantiei. 



Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.. 
Kalkaska.... 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 



Lenawee... 
Livingston. 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee... 



Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason.. 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 



Midland 

Missaukee... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon.... 



Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon .. 



Osceola... 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Prosquelsle. 
Roscommon. . 



Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 
St. Clair 



St. Joseph.... 

Tuscola 

VanBnren 

Washtenaw.. 

Wayne ~, 

Wexford 



Totals. 



Bonded 

IndvbtedneM 

of the 

Districts. 



116,323 00 

1,728 78 

83.822 78 

12,020 00 

1,670 00 

82,060 00 



2,760 00 

10,661 67 

l,li9 00 

60,190 98 
19,719 63 



2,036 07 
100 00 



60,970 10 
2,63136 
1,678 00 
1,780 73 

16,705 00 

376 00 

4,774 60 

16,897 70 

23,884 23 

7,166 23 

84,63126 

1,028 00 



9,480 00 

1.602 41 

26,861 14 

4,600 00 



41,396 60 
2,484 00 



42,094 64 
40,606 67 

28,865 00 
8.172 00 
23,610 00 
80,088 00 
26,96100 
2,294 00 



11,825,700 00 



ToUl 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



117,660 86 

8,996 96 

84,070 82 

12,660 94 

2,093 62 

83,667 66 
1,321 95 
4.066 30 

11,724 05 
1,794 46 

63,047 88 
20,749 42 

616 68 
2,180 22 

760 40 

453 60 

67,240 42 

8,862 18 

2,623 78 

1,468 81 

19,269 46 

1,695 64 

4.930 80 

18,701 12 

26,745 06 

8,695 31 

87,894 74 

1,490 69 

1,876 22 



11,661 84 
2,684 79 

26.912 48 
8,670 66 



43,296 87 

8,685 40 

210 00 

43,206 20 

41,650 70 

29,466 80 
0,aH8U5 
28,930 69 
81,284 67 
27,202 01 
4,765 82 



81,411,641 52 



Amount due 

the 

Districts. 


92,712 00 

3,864 02 

1,681 30 

896 29 

1,895 69 

1,346 13 


3,312 61 

3,121 86 

633 89 



934 86 

1.121 04 

129 92 

737 86 

2,338 67 

239 46 
3,682 89 

419 24 
2,761 97 

866 00 

7.164 46 
1.257 00 
2.198 78 
4.993 26 
1,778 81 

8,896 62 
1,064 48 
1,774 00 
4,663 33 
106 00 

2,004 72 

1,488 10 

1,786 20 

407 00 

14 40 

6,813 86 

2,076 41 

600 00 

46104 

1,816 83 

1,195 24 
2,680 20 
1,<>82 19 
70131 
147,621 29 
3,248 70 



Amount paid 

or due 

Inspectors 

for serrices. 



8279,416 02 



840 60 

106 60 

74 60 

67 00 
47 00 

468 60 

27 00 
71 76 

209 26 
62 00 

237 75 

118 60 

13 60 

61 60 

33 00 

16 00 
294 00 
106 60 
855 11 

18 25 

90 40 
179 25 
117 76 

68 00 
08 00 

174 77 
136 26 

69 48 
40 75 
10 00 

422 68 

28 02 
147 95 

23 00 



Amount paid 

or due 

Township 

Sup*tB fur 

servicea. 



1,196 60 

146 65 

68 00 

224 76 

116 85 

• 

73 25 
104 75 
104 26 
263 25 
2,176 49 
223 25 



112,462 96 



829 00 

102 94 
601 81 
294 61 
149 00 

666 73 

33 60 

160 00 

392 46 

103 41 

438 96 

438 92 

400 

296 11 

87 00 

20 00 
1K0 75 

82 00 
281 10 

12 00 

176 15 
69 29 
249 75 
389 05 
191 60 

279 62 

606 35 

230 25 

80 00 

47 00 

256 13 

78 66 

362 25 

960 



Number of 
Private 

or Select 
Schools. 



380 92 
388 25 
40 00 
28103 
434 07 

334 15 
405 03 
443 76 
491 17 
294 99 
23170 



117,541 00 



1 

4 

7 

18 



SBtimated 

No. of Pupils 

attending 

Private 

Schools. 



80 

68 

410 

615 

1 



11 



4 

2 



10 
2 



3 
1 
1 



13 
8 
5 



2 
1 



8 



16 



4 

13 



]0 
11 



938 



16 



185 
40 



605 
300 



65 
14 
40 



42 



1,214 

80 

400 



40 
20 



126 



1,326 



65 
686 



65 



848 
7,645 



208 



18,253 
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Table XIV. 
Enrollment at Teachers* Institutes Jor the Calendar Tear 1879, 



State 

and 

Countiei. 



State 

Alcona ) 

Alpena > 

Iosco ) 

Allegan : 

Plainwell ... 

Saagatnck .. 
Antrim........ 

Barry 

Bay 

Berrien... 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan.. ) 
Presque Isle j 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Emmet \ 

Charlevoix., i 
Genesee 

Gr*d Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale: 

Jonesville .. 

Hillsdale 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent: 

Ada 

Grandvllle.. 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Marquette 

Mason 

Menominee. { 

Delta \ 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Osceola 

Otsego \ 

Crawford ... j 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee... 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Van Bnren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Totals.. .06 



Conductors. 



C. A. Gower. 
J. A. Cor bin. 



No. Enrolled. 



P. A. Latta 

C. F. R. Bellows.. 
O. F. R. Bellows.. 

E. P. Church 

L W. Morley 

A. J. Daniels 

J. Estabrook. 



H. N. French.., 
Austin George. 
P. A. Latta 

W. H. Payne... 

Z. Truesdel 

T. W. Crissey.. 

R. W. I*utnam. 

J. Estabrook... 



H. A. Ford 

G. £. Cochran. 



R. W. Putnam 
L. McLouth... 

D. Putnam 

D. E. Haskins. 
J. W. Ewing... 

H. A. Ford 

D. E. Haskins. 



D. Putnam 

C F. R. Bellows... 



E. A. Strong. 

N. H. Walbrldge.. 
W. H. Payne 

C. F. R. Bellows.. 

E. G. Walker 

£. B. Fairfield, Jr. 
O. D. Thompson... 

D. Putnam 

R. W. Putnam 



L. McLouth 

R.W. Putnam....^. 

E. Olney 

E. P. Church 

R.W. Putnam 

S. Johnson 

Z. Truesdel 



P. A. Latta 

C. F. R. Bellows . 

S. Johnson 

0. B. Thomas 

W. H. Payne 

C. B. Thomas 

C. Stanton 

1. M. Wellington. 
E. Olney 



W. S. Perry. 
I. W. Morley. 
H. A. Ford... 



Males. 



80 
10 



22 
8 
10 
82 
16 
22 
88 

8i 
48 
10 

7 

14 
14 

5 

47 

21 
20 

26 
40 
7 
28 
70 
10 
90 

28 
17 

46 
84 
40 
18 
06 
46 
46 

7 
8 

2 

9 
20 
84 
27 

9 
81 

24 
28 

16 

18 
89 
21 
14 
06 
20 

89 

10 

6 



Fe. 

malffli 



1,011 



48 

19 



48 
19 
10 
48 
00 
08 
07 

60 
82 
28 

17 

39 
46 

21 

61 

42 
60 

80 
62 
20 
02 

126 
26 

113 

29 
28 

78 
68 
79 
28 
89 
74 
78 

32 
18 

12 

21 
32 
70 
87 
16 
80 

27 
43 

20 

28 
22 
66 
60 
67 
60 

63 
32 

17 



2,638 



TotaL 



128 
29 



60 
27 
20 
80 
70 
80 
90 

108 

180 

33 

24 

03 
60 

26 

108 

63 

80 

61 
102 

32 

80 
202 

41 
208 

00 

45 

119 
102 
124 
46 
145 
120 
124 

89 
26 

14 

30 
07 
104 
114 
20 
66 

01 
66 

41 

44 

61 
87 
74 
123 
80 

102 
42 
23 



Grades of Certificates held. 



4,144 



State. 



18 



8 

4 



2 



8 

'2* 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 



8 
8 
1 



6 
1 



06 



Nor. 



10 



3 

4 



8 
2 
1 



8 



1 
1 



1 
2 
3 
8 
1 
11 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 



4 
2 



1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 



3 
1 
1 
2 


2 



97 



First 


Sec 
ond. 


71 


19 


9 


13 


2 


6 


6 


1 


13 


16 


10 


16 


16 


21 


28 


19 


20 


16 


23 


18 


3 


5 


7 


6 


12 


22 


7 


7 


6 


7 


9 


19 


9 


20 


19 


22 


10 


16 


28 


26 


4 


10 


12 


12 


46 


80 


9 


10 


84 


20 





7 


8 


14 


29 


20 


13 


13 


10 


38 


7 


4 


24 


40 


16 


16 


20 


26 


21 


6 


8 


10 


1 


8 


3 


9 


6 


17 


20 


24 


20 


60 








10 


17 


9 


20 


7 


17 


6 


12 


11 


6 


6 


31 


10 


10 


13 


22 


22 


27 


13 


23 


23 


21 


3 


17 


4 


9 


774 


986 



Third. 



16 
2 
6 
10 
14 
15 
26 

30 

88 
14 



12 
23 

6 

38 

16 
16 

13 
10 

8 
27 
03 

9 
87 

24 
8 

23 
27 
08 
9 
33 
34 
b8 

4 

1 



9 
10 
14 
16 


14 

8 
10 

14 

14 
19 
40 
20 
81 
28 

23 
9 
6 



i.on 



No. that 

have At. 

tended 

Nunnal 

SchooL 



20 



11 
8 
7 
12 
12 
11 
10 

15 

21 

8 



15 
1 

4 
o 

1 

12 

6 
20 

5 

9 
37 

4 
24 

12 

7 

8 
10 
7 

32 
20 
10 

2 

4 

2 

1 

17 
11 
19 

7 
10 

2 
6 

10 

12 
4 
23 
11 
23 
8 

19 

4 
4 



608 



No. 
without 
Experi- 
ence in 
Teacb*g. 



7 
13 
12 
28 
11 
14 
19 

24 
44 

11 

2 

7 
21 

7 

42 

11 
20 

17 
20 
12 
24 
09 
7 
99 

14 
27 

44 

46 
15 
20 
39 
46 
36 

7 
5 



6 
19 
38 

10 

7 
13 

14 
20 

6 

13 
5 
20 
20 
27 
18 

21 

14 





1,126 
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Tablk XV. 
i Ezpenditwei al Teaakert' Inatitvtta, for the Calendar Year 1S79. 
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73 80 
















— g-^- 
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Ann Arbor 


Aug. 25-19 
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■«M 










3SIXI 




SUM 




14 60 




Totals 






K^1303 
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J1,7MSG 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



A careful study of Table I. will show many interesting facts, some of which 
merit more than a passing glance. While the increase in the number of school 
children during the past year is 10,187, the total attendance upon school i^ 
17,564 less than for the year ending September 2, 1878. Looking to the divis- 
ion of these items between the primary and graded schools it is seen that while 
the increase in school population has been about the same in the two classes of 
schools, the attendance has increased 2,269 in the graded schools and decreased 
19,953 in the primary schools. The increase in attendan ce upon graded schoojs 
is not quite proportionate to the increase in school population, but this slight 
decrease in the per cent, of attendance may be accounted for by the greater 
opportunities that have been afforded children in the cit iea and village s for 
profitable employment, owing to the increased activity in all kinds of indus- 
trial enterprises. The very large falling off in the attendance upon primary 
schools, which in 1878 was 80.4 per cent, of the whole number of children, 
and in 1879 has been but 72.2 per cent., is at once so remarkable and so 
deplorable as to make desirable an effort at explanation. We have then to 
account for these facts, — a decrease of 5.2 per cent, in the number of children 
attending school in all the schools of the State ; a decrease of 8.2 per cent, in 
ungraded primary schools ; and a decrease of 6-10 of one per cent, in the graded 
schools. This last decrease, though partially explained above, is probably more 
than made up by the increase of attendance upon private graded schools main- 
tained by churches and other organizations in the larger cities. The reports 
received by this department regarding these schools, although based upon 
estimates, show an increase of several thousand in the attendance upon them. 
It is therefore safe to conclude that there has been a small increase in the per 
cent, of attendance upon school in the graded school districts of the State. 
But when we attempt to account for the decrease of attendance upon the couo^^ 
try schools we can attribute it neither to the increased demands of reviving 
industries nor to the enlarged attendance upon the parish or private schools, 
for neither of these causes exist to any extent in the rural districts. Korean it 
be accounted for by an increase of non-resident attendance upon graded schools, 
for our statistics show an actual decrease in the receipts from non-resident tui- 
tion during the past year, and presumably a corresponding decrease in the 
number of pupils sent to the higher schools from the primary districts. The 
conclusion that we unavoidably arrive at in considering this question, from 
whatever standpoint ^e may take, is that the decrease in attendance upon our \ 
primary schools is very largely, if not solely, attributable to a growing lack of 
respect for the schools, resulting directly from the influence of our very unfor- 
tunate system for examining and certificating teachers. With all respect to 
the many earnest and able township superintendents who are doing everything 
in their power to improve the character of our schools, the following facts 
merit our attention and I believe sustain the conclusion just mentioned. SincQ 
the inauguration of our present system of superintendency, a little over four 
years ago, the average standard of qualifications of teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts throughout the State has been lowered at least 50 per cent. During the 
same time the decrease in the wages of these teachers has been about 25 per 
cent. During the past year therre has been a decrease of over 15 per cent, in 
the wages of female teachers in the primary schools. The weekly compensa- 
tion of these teachers during that time has not averaged more than that received 
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I by women employed as domestics, and mach less than that which the same 
|_ capacity commands in other vocations. The average length of time taught 
during the year by each of these teachers is less than 4.1 months. It is easily 
shown then that the average female teacher in our country schools received 
within the year about $33.00 for her professional services. When from this 
amount are deducted the usual and necessary expenses attendant upon obtain- 
ing a school and securing a certificate the sum which remains as the 
net evidence of the interest of an average school board in the little ones of 
the district is pitiable indeed. Those who favored the abolition of the county 
superintendency and the adoption of the present system that we might have 
^^chcnp schools" must certainly be abundantly satisfied with the result of their 
labors, while all sensible people throughout the State are nearly unanimous in 
declaring that the township superintendency has wrought great evils, which can 
be remedied only by years of faithful effort under a better system. I cannot more 
forcibly substantiate the ideas just expressed, or more fairly present the views 
of those most competent to judge of the merits and demerits of the existing 
system than by giving brief extracts from a number of the reports of the town- 
ship superintendents themselves. These extracts have been selected from the 
many reports received on account of their representative character, and are a 
fair exponent of the sentiments most generally expressed. 

Extracts from Reports of Township Superintendents. 

W. H. Ely, of Pine Plains township, Allegan county, says : 
I beg leave to aay that in my opinion the system of township superintendency 
now in vogue in Michigan is a retrograde step in education, a fraud upon hon- 
est taxpayers, and a curse to the rising generation. For instance, each of the 
five schools in this township needs a dictionary, but let the township superin- 
dent recommend that the district boards purchase such a thing, and it is : 
"Oh, he's nothin' but a farmer; what's ho know 'bout skules? Guess we 
know what we want without his interferin'." Again, two teachers apply for 
the same school, one is competent and apt to teach, but wants six dollars per 
week ; the other does not know whether the Niagara river bounds Michigan on 
the East or not, but will teach for two or three dollars per week. Three-fourths 
of the district officers will employ the latter, and woe be unto the township 
superintendent who dares to refuse her a certificate. One of the chief obsta- 
cles in the way of improving our schools is the demand for cheap teachers. 

Miss Helen 11. Bell, of Orangeville township, Barry county, says : 
The superintendent's work is a very superficial affair. It is false economy 
to spend so little time for the improvement of the condition of our schools. 
It is of very little use for the legislature to make laws, or the State board 
of education to adopt measures to better the condition of our schools, so long 
as there is no effort made at "this end of the rope." I think the greatest 
want is not the want of a knowledge of text books, — there is enough of 
that, — but a want of knowing how to teach. Many undertake the work with- 
out any aptitude for it, without any love of study ; with no idea of improvement. 
After two or three years they are really behind where they started. But they 
must have certificates, for they "have taught.'* Such teachers will always 
teach fifty cents a week less than those who are trying to make a success of 
their work, and since the "economical era" dawned upon us they are gen- 
erally preferred. For these reasons, the general condition and prosj^cts of 
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the schools are not promising. School ofScora are very neglectful of many 
things required by law; as keeping school hoases in order, and famishing 
needed articles for work, etc. The largest school in the township has no 
dictionary, the old one being worn out ; while there has been no chair provided 
for the teacher, for at least two years. The only way I see to better 
the condition of the schools is to take just as much of their control out of the 
hands of the people as is possible. The people do not know the needs of the 
schools. They have been educated in these poor schools, and until the schools 
are better the people will be ignorant. An official of this town says, /'The 
safety of the government depends npon the ignorance of the people." Above all 
things, I beseech that this township snperintendency may be abolished I That 
the management of our country schools may be given to persons who have been 
required to pass an examination showing their fitness for the work, and that 
they hold office by appointment. Few county officers are elected because of 
fitness, still less in the township. It is too near to the people. Personal feel- 
ing and petty spite crush out what little principle many possess. Centraliza- 
tion is what we need in school management. There ought, also, to be institutes 
held twice in the year in each county at least two weeks for normal drill ; and 
only the teachers who attend those institutes should receive certificates. Per- 
sons who attend the normal school rarely teach in our country schools, and 
there would be but little chance for them, under present arrangements, were 
they to offer to do so. 

Cyrus B. Oroat, of Berrien township, Berrien county, says : 
I feel satisfied that applicants for teachers' certificates should be examined 
by men that hold their office by appointment. Under the present system poli- 
tics, in too many instances, takes cognizance of a man's political views rather 
than his qualifications for the office of township superintendent of schools. 

B. B. Lawrence, of Watervliet township, Berrien county, says : 
The township snperintendency is in direct antagonism with the best interests 
of our common schools. In many townships it is difficult to find a competent 
person to serve as superintendent, and when he or she is found, their time is 
worth much more than the amount allowed for services; whereas, if one per- 
son had the supervision of a county the compensation would be sufficient 
for him to devote his whole time and attention to the work — in fact, make it a 
business of itself. 

Dr. N. B. Hewett, of Oilead township. Branch county, says : 
There is, it seems to me, on the part of the school boards in some of the dis- 
tricts, a sort of penuriousness that savors strongly of a niggardly policy 
that is detrimental to the interests of the schools, inasmuch as it has a ten- 
dency to drive away the better talent for teaching to other fields where it will 
command higher remuneration. Just over the line in the State of Indiana 
the same grade of qualification will command at least twenty per cent, higher 
compensation than here. This I think is not as it should be. The idea seems to 
obtain to quite an extent among the people, that because, for the last few years, 
general prices have declined, therefore, teachers' wages should be reduced, in- 
stead of taking the more liberal and enlightened view, that teachers should be 
encouraged by receiving a reasonably good compensation for their services 
to fit themselves more fully for the responsible duties of their vocation. This 
narrow, contracted view to which I have alluded obtains quite largely to the 
detriment of the best interests of the schools. The above are some of the 
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obstacles in the way of the progress of the schools in this township to which 
others might be added. The people, I think, take altogether too sordid a view 
of this whole matter. This subject of education is one of vast proportions, 
viewed from the standpoint of one comprehending the interests at stake. Pro- 
bably the vast majority of those now constituting the adult population of our 
country will never be educated up to the point where they will or perhaps can 
see the subject in its true light; the masses are too much absorbed in the daily 
routine of toil and labor for material sustenance to admit of this. Something 
in this direction may be hoped for and realized by a proper training of the 
on-coming generations. Hence the vital importance of a high standard of 
qualifications on the part of those engaged in teaching. It is no trifling 
matter for one to take upon himself the responsibility of training and 
fitting a being of such vast possibilities as man to occupy the position he was 
designed by his Creator to fill, "and therefore it is not by any to be entered upon 
unadvisedly or lightly; but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in 
the fear of God.'' 

Elmer McArthur, of Brookfield township, Eaton county, says: 
In my opinion we were much better off under the county superintendency 
than at present; that the schools throughout the county were more prosperous 
then than now, no one can deny; that they will continue to degenerate, 
I very much fear. If we are to continue under this system any length of time, 
I tremble at the result. 

D. S. Nickerson, of Mayfield township, Grand Traverse county, says: 
Time and experience strengthen the settled convictions of many interested 

in the education of the youth of our State that the township superintendency 
is a step backward in our school system, and that the evils will not be 
eradicated until one man in each county has the oversight of the schools and 
whose compensation will be such that he can keep pace with the advancing 
interests of education. 

I. Cowdry, of Newark township, Gratiot county, says : 

I think the system of township superintendency is a very poor one ; the ofiice 
as it is, is made a political issue and the poorest candidate, if he is on the 
winning side, of course steps in. I hope there will be some measures taken by 
our law-makers at their next session that will dispense with this evil, and 
inaugurate some plan that will do away with so many inefficient, groove- 
running teachers. 

E. H. Osborn, of Calumet township, Houghton county, says : 

In reference to school legislation permit me to express the hope, that the 
next legislature may possess the requisite amount of wisdom to see the 
absurdity and injurious effect of the township superintendency, and in place 
of it, give us something better. 

G. W. Brewer, of Ingham township,. Ingham county says : 
The general opinion is, that our schools are retrograding for want of a better 
system of school superintendency. In this county three-fourths of the super* 
intendents are not re-elected, and new ones each year cannot afford to prepare 
for their duties, attend teachers' institutes, review studies and make themselves 
capable of visiting schools and rendering such advice as is required of superin- 
tendents. In most cases where superintendents have been qualified to hold the 
office, and have undertaken to do justice to the cause of education both in the 
examining of teachers, and in visiting the schools, they have displeased some 
and consequently have failed to be re-elected. Teachers' wages are, on an average 
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for the year, at an equal footing with other common labor in the rural districts, 
hence, teachers claim that it does not pay them to take extra time and expense 
to prepare for their work. School boards generally employ the lowest priced 
teachers and are only governed to some extent by their age, size, and number 
of terms taught, regardless of the actual success and worth of their teaching. 
I am hoping for a change in school supervision at the next session of our State 
legislature. 

Geo. T. Hall, of Portage township, Kalamazoo county, says : 
Five years of experience in the office of township superintendent has strength- 
ened me more fully than ever in the belief that one man as an examiner can 
not give the satisfactions that a board composed of three competent persons 
would. 

F. E. Miller, of Alpine township, Kent county, says: 

I find great apathy in this township in regard to school interests. There is no 
township library, nor is there a single district library. Generally that teacher 
is the most popular who amuses his pupils the most, and keeps them the best 
natured, irrespective of all else. The most numerous complaints come from 
districts whose schools are presided over by the most vigorous, earnest and 
thoroughgoing teachers ; and the fewest complaints from where the most lax 
and inefificient are employed. The one great common interest seems to be the 
cutting down of teachers' wages. Two dollars per week and " board around/* 
has been attained, and is the present standard in many districts. Efficient 
supervision is quite difficult, if not impossible, under the present law, while the 
district system is bad every way. A township system would be a grand improve- 
ment, — graded schools, central grammar schools, school board with full powers 
of promotion, supervision, etc., and published reports. As it now is, no one 
knows how much, or how little interest the township superintendent evinces, 
and of the comparative and actual value of the different schools and teachers. 
There are no official means of knowing, and advantage is taken of the fact. 
The superintendent may '^ advise," but nothing more, except that in case of 
evident incompetency he may suspend, but is sure to get into hot water if he 
does. If a district is alive and interested he may cooperate with it, otherwise 
his efforts fall flat. Abolish this district system and substitute township con- 
trol. There are thirty-nine school officers in this township. Three men would 
do the work more effectively if the district lines were wiped out 

D. A. Lathrop, of Pinora township. Lake county, says : 

I should be pleased to see a law enacted the coming winter creating a board 
of county examiners, as suggested in the report of the State superintendent 
for 1877. It would remove a disagreeable duty from the township superin- 
tendent and secure a more thorough examination of candidates. 

J. P. Ryan, of Arcadia township, Lapeer county, says; 

I think that a county system of examination would be preferable to the pres- 
ent one, as the majority of township superintendents are not qualified for 
the office. 

J. H. Eeynolds, of Palmyra township, Lenawee county, says : 
A few words in regard to the present system : 1. It is expensive and useless 
to examine a teacher twice in one year, even if she does change townships. 
2. If it is worth while to visit a term of school once, it certainly would be worth 
more if of tener — twice at least. 3. I do not think we are as apt to get the 
right mau for superintendent as if he were appointed. Seasons obvious, 
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4. Now, how woald I improve the matter? I would have boaudaries of dis^ 
tricts as they are, one trustee from each district to form a board of trustees. 
They to elect a director, and he to hire all the teachers, and also a principal or 
superintendent by the year. The superintendent's duty to examine teachers, 
and give all his time to the several schools in his township. The result would 
be better teachers, better classification, uniform modes, and every one would- 
be on his or her good behavior all the time. 

Wesley Rogers, of Borne township, Lenawee county, says : 
As to school supervision, I think the present system does not meet the require- 
ments. Too many candidates are put into office who either are not or cannot 
qualify themselves properly for thorough and competent work. Many objec- 
tions could be offered to it. The plan suggested in the State superintendent » 
report for 1877 seems to be a good one, and would give us a fair promise of a 
better order of things in the supervision of our country schools. 

T. S. Blouch, of Erie township, Monroe county, says : 

There is one thing that I should be glad to see, and that is, to have a board 
of three county examiners, and I think, though perhaps I may be wrong, that 
until we have taken that step, we have not properly begun our school system 
in this State. A county superintendency we do not want, of the two give u» 
the present system. 

E. B. Campbell, of Montcalm township, Montcalm county, says : 
It would seem that the Michigan legislature was a little wild when it changed 
the law providing for a county to a township system of supervision. Better to* 
try an advance by putting the control of the schools wholly in the hands of 
county, representetive district, or State authority, and thereby do away with 
preferences and hindrances caused by local jealousies and avarice, and many 
other things disagreeable if not detrimental. 

A. C. Beach, of Pierson township, Montcalm county, says : 
As this is my first report as superintendent of schools, it may be proper for 
me to say that the present arrangement of local superintendency of the schools^ 
does not commend itself to my best judgment : 1. The schools in a multitude 
of cases are, and inevitably will be, under the care of incompetent superin- 
tendents, and suffer in proportion to that incompetence. 2. Where competent 
men are elected, they usually have as much other business as they can do, and 
hence the schools are neglected. 3. If the work was well and thoroughly done- 
and paid for according to law, the present plan would, I believe, be more 
expensive tUan the former one of county superintendence. Let the local super- 
intendent have a district the care of which will employ all his time, see that 
he is a man capable and willing to do the work well, pay him a just and equi- 
table salary, and I think the work will be more thoroughly and successfully 
done. 

H. S. Garrison, of Sheridan township, Newaygo county, says: 
The system of having township superintendents falls far short of its mission, 
from the fact that these officers are changed every year in the majority of town- 
ships, and it is utterly impossible for any man to do justice to himself or his office 
the first year, especially if the business is entirely new to him. At the end of 
the year he but just begins to see what his work is, and then he is com- 
pelled to leave it, and that perhaps to a man who will think and work in au 
entirely different way. This is almost a waste of time and money, besides 
getting wrong ideas inculcated into the schools, and keeping the teachers 
continually "halting between two opinions.' ' 
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TF. S. Clark, of Highland township, Oakland county, says : 
The most marked defect has been a certain lack of enthusiasm and intensity, 
•on the part of the teachers, and consequent lack of earnestness on the part of 
the pupils. Something of this is due to the low rate of wages paid. The wages 
of female teachers certeinly net them less, than they could earn if engaged in 
household labor, especially in the summer. Tet the market is full to over- 
flowing. If the people could only see that the difference between a good 
teadier and a poor one^ was really the difference between getting value received 
for their money, and absolutely wasting it, or if they would realize as a 
thoughtful farmer said in my hearing, '' it is not so much the money wasted 
as it is the time my boys have lost which they can never get back again," 
there might be some hopes of a change. 

D. E. McOlure, of Shelby township, Oceana county, says : 
I find with very few exceptions that the teachers in Oceana county are very 
poorly qualified for the position of teachers ; neither is this strange when we 
take into consideration the miserable farce of township superintendency and 
the multitude of non-qualified teachers evolved by its workings. Teachers' 
wages are merely nothing, the supply of applicants for places being greater 
than the demand. But it may be advanced as an argument that merit will 
make its own price — such is simply sophistry. You touch men in a weak 
spot when you touch their pocket books. Do away with the present imper- 
fect system of supervision, and then make a standard to which all must attain 
before becoming teachers. Of course, teachers' wages will be advanced, and 
some ignorant patrons will grumble for a little season, but the more enlight- 
ened portion of the community will endorse the plan, and even the grum- 
blers will be led to see the errors of their way, and enlist under the flag of 
advancement. 

S. J. Koon, of Chester township, Ottawa county, says : 

The schools of the township are in as good a condition as could be expected 
under the present system of management. But surely there is something 
wrong when a school can be tolerated in a large school district for eight 
months in a year, with a teacher lacking in the very first and every element 
essential to the true teacher. I regret to say that such facts have actually 
come under my observation, and it is needless to say that such a school 
is immeasurably worse than none. There is no comparison to be made between 
a really good school and a bad one. And I am almost sure that there is nearly 
an infinite space between the kind of training our children, especially the 
younger ones, get in most cases, and the training they ought to get in this 
enlightened age. In my opinion the crying evil of the day as regards our 
schools, is that so many young teachers are put into the schools without special 
training in the art of teaching. I do not see how it is possible for them to do 
as well as they do, when the only preparation for the work, as to the real art 
of teaching, has been what little they have picked up by observation in the 
ordinary schools, where they have been busy in getting the elements of an edu- 
cation necessary to enable them to pass an examination in the common 
branches. And I can see no adequate remedy, unless some provision can be 
made by law for a plan where every candidate for a teacher's place in our schools 
shall be required to have, before receiving a license to teach, some sort of 
special training with definite instruction in methods of teaching. In most 
cases the township superintendent is wholly incompetent to give such instruc- 
tion, even if it were practicable for him to go into the school with the young 
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teacher and " start the machine" aright. Another point I consider of vital 
importance in the selection of a teacher is, that no one but a lady or 
a gentleman^ in the highest and best sense of those terms, should ever be 
placed in our schools as a guide and pattern for our children. The extent to 
which the lives of our children are influenced by copying the graces or the 
faults of their teachers is too little understood. Three things seem to me to 
be indispensable qualities in the good teacher : 1. A fair amount of practical 
knowledge, not only of books^ but of things out of books. 2. A good con- 
science. 3. And last, but not least, a liberal allowance of '^ common sense.'' 

M. S. Beach, of Birch Bun township, Saginaw county, says : 
I think one great drawback to success lies in the tendency of district schools 
to change teachers, — in many cases changing as often as three times a year, 
if there are as many terms, — and always on the look out for a cheaper teacher, 
without regard to one's success or ability to impart information, putting up 
the schools at auction, as it were, and inviting bidders, each district seeming ta 
vie with the others in regard to how small the amount of money shall be that 
is paid for educational purposes. The directors are restricted by some chronic 
grumbling taxpayers, who are always harping about their school taxes being 
so high, and thinking more of a few paltry dollars than of their children's 
future happiness, which consists in a great measure of the education given 
them in youth. 

W. G. Moore, of Lexington township, Sanilac county, says : 
I am thoroughly convinced that the township superintendency system is a 
farce and has a very demoralizing effect upon our schools. Very few persons 
qualified for the office of superintendent of schools can afford to give much 
attention to school matters for the nominal compensation received from the 
office. It is a deplorable fact that not one superintendent in ten can ascertain 
whether or not an applicant is competent to teach a school. The welfare of 
our schools demands a change in the system. 

Geo. A. Parker, of Sanilac township, Sanilac county, says: 
I acknowledge without hesitation that I am not at all in sympathy with the 
present system of school supervision. I believe that the old system of county 
superintendency, although in some respects not what might have been considered 
infallible, was incomparably superior to the present system of township super- 
intendency. It is a lamentable fact that legislation is frequently more injurious 
than beneficial to those most affected by it, and it is to be hoped that our future 
solons and law makers may legislate more intelligently with regard to the 
common school interests of this commonwealth. 

D. Drake, of Wales township, St. Clair county, says : 

I cannot claim .much improvement in our schools, on account of the 
persistent effort of school officers, to engage those of the poorest qualification 
and experience in order to run their schools with the least possible expense ; 
and so little importance is placed upon the actual merit of the teacher, that 
the best are driven from the field, and a very poor class are performing the 
duty. One reason for this state of things I think is this : many of our township 
superintendents are unfit for the business, and school officers are acquainted 
with the fact, and consider themselves in some respects as good judges of the 
qualifications of teachers as they, and therefore place little or no reliance upon 
the grade of the certificate the applicant holds. This may not be the case in 
every township, but it is in many, and teachers will come in and work (or play) 
for two to four dollars per week, rather than to work in the kitchen or 
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workshop, in which places, were their duties no better performed, I imagine 
their services would be dispensed with. I am in fayor of such a change in the 
school law as will bring the qualifications of teachers up to a fixed standard, 
for as long as low grade teachers are in the market they will be employed. 
C. A. Bersee, of Millington township, Tuscola county, says : 
No man can retain the ofSce of township superintendent for a longer period 
than one year if he but refuses a certificate to an applicant who has influential 
friends or relatives in the township, and but little can be accomplished by way 
of improvement in one year, where schools change teachers so often each year, 
and ofScers employ their uncles, cousins, nephews, neices, etc., to teach the 
schools, instead of earnest, thorough, efficient teachers. The township snperin- 
tondency does not accomplish what it should do in the way of improving the 
schools. 

It is a noticeable fact that while the number of children between the ages of 
5 and 20 years in the rural districts is nearly 50 per cent, greater than the 
number in the graded school districts, yet the incroase for the year is larger in 
the graded districts. Further still it appears that this latter increase is 
found almost wholly in a few of our large townships, while most of our cities 
and villages give no evidence of growth. The increase in the ungraded schools I 
is more than accounted for by the rapid settlement of the newer counties in the i 

northern portion of the State while the farming sections of our older counties 1 

show an actual decrease in school population. 

The financial condition of the schools is altogether favorable especially in 
the rural districts which have reduced their indebtedness over 50 per cent, dur- 
ing the past year, and have remaining against them liabilities which aggregate 
only 1125,579.41. The total indebtedness of the graded school districts is 
11,241,062.11, an increase of 155,774.91 over the last year. This is found 
principally in a comparatively small number of our large cities and villages, 
which erected extravagant buildings before the recent financial panic. The 
great majority of these districts have no burdensome debts. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

No part of the work of this department has required greater attention than 
the institutes. To arrange for fifty-six institutes in as many different counties, 
having care that those persons most interested are pleased and accommodated as 
to the time and place of holding each, that capable and satisfactory instructors 
are provided, that the institutes are properly advertised, and that the necessary 
reports, financial and statistical, are promptly and correctly made, all this is a 
work requiring much time and care. It is made especially perplexing by the 
frequent necessity for holding a large number of institutes at the same time, 
and by the limited number of experienced workers in this field. 

At the State Teachers' Institute, held at Lansing July 8-11, 1879, a number 
of the most experienced and successful institute workers of the State presented 
outlines upon the different topics usually considered at our county institutes. 
The following gentlemen constituted the corps of instructors above referred to : 
Profs. C. P. R. Bellows of Ypsilanti, E. P. Church of Greenville, G. E. 
Cochran of Kalamaeoo, T. W. Crissey of Flint, A. J. Daniels of Grand Rap- 
ids, J. Estabrook of Ypsilanti, E. B. Fairfield, Jr. of Howell, Austin George 
of Ypsilanti, L W. Morley of Bay City, E. Olney of Ann Arbor, W. H. Payne 
of Ann Arbor, P. H. Pease of Ypsilanti, W. S. Perry of Ann Arbor, D. Put- 
nam of Ypsilanti, R. W. Putnam of Ypsilanti, W. L. Smith of L8.xv8\\s5^^'L.<^. 
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Spencer of Tecumseh, C. B. Thomas of Saginaw, Z. Truesdel of Pontiac, and 
I. M. Wellington of Detroit. Each instrnctor was requested to give his reasons 
for the matter and arrangement of his oatline, with suggestions as to the best 
way of presenting the different points to an institute. In addition to the dis- 
cussion of each outline as it was under consideration by the institute, the 
instructors were requested to note any points wherein their own yiews differed 
from those expressed by the gentlemen presenting the various topics. These 
outlines, which are given in full in the accompanying documents (pp. 73 et seq.), 
do not therefore represent the individual views of the gentlemen presenting the 
different papers, but rather the ideas of these gentlemen as modified by the 
•suggestions of other instructors. The experience of the previous year had 
^indicated the impracticability of attempting to treat, thoroughly, in one week's 
^time, all the topics which should be presented at the county institute. It was 
^thought best, therefore, to arrange the work for a two-weeks' course, thereby 

f;iving time for a more satisfactory and profitable treatment of each subject. 
Dstitute instructors are expected to make these outlines the basis of their work 
^^nring the two years succeeding the date of the institute, varying from them 
nn such particulars only as local needs of teachers may seem to render neces- 
)IMiry. At the close of these outlines will be found programmes indicating the por- 
tions of each syllabus to be used in the work each year, and suggesting some 
points as to the arrangement of topics, and the amount of time to be given to 
each. Several blank spaces are found in the programme of the second year's 
work which are to bo filled by conductors in a review of portions of the first 
year's work, or in the introduction of new work. 

The enrollment at institutes during the year has aggregated 4,144, an 
increase of more than 45 per cent, over that of 1878. Quite a large number of 
these institutes have been held in the small counties where there are but few 
teachers and the facilities for getting from point to point are meager. The 
average enrollment at each institute was 74, which though not as large as it 
should have been is an increase of nearly 20 per cent, over last year. We cannot 
expect to have a large attendance at institutes until we have some school author- 
ity co-extensive with the county, which can assist the State department in properly 
deciding matters that are purely local in their bearing and yet of great impor- 
tance to the success of the institute. Neither can we hope for any general in- 
terest on the part of teachers in professional training so long as no premium is 
placed upon skill and assured success by a majority of examiners and school 
officers. It is interestiqg in this connection to note the class of teachers that are 
inost eager to avail themselves of institute privileges. Of every 100 certificates 
granted, eight are of the first grade, forty-two of the second, and fifty of the 
third grade, while of each 100 teachers who attended institutes during the past 
year, twenty-eight held first-grade certificates, thirty-four second, and thirty- 
eight third grade. 

In connection with the subject of teachers' institutes, I have selected the 
following extracts from the reports of conductors of institutes, and township 
-superintendents, which may prove of interest: 

Extracts from Eeports of Conductors. 

Prof. Edward Olney, of Ann Arbor, says : 

Our institutes need to be incorporated into our educational system. Teachers 
should be required to have some degree of professional training. The institute 
is the only method of reaching the masses. The conductors of institutes, with 
their assistants, should be made legal examining and licensing officers. 
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Prof. G. F. B. Bellows, of Ypeilantiy says : 

The work must be conducted in a way that will enlist the interest and 
cooperation of the people at large, and arouse the professional enthusiasm 
of the teachers. Working toward the latter result will, of course, conduce 
largely to a realization of the former. Yet the people need to be made to feel 
that the institute is for them, as well as for the teachers, and that they are in 
no small degree involved in its success or failure. 

Prof. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, says : 

We shall not secure large numbers at our institutes until we secure some way, 
through local agencies, of a more energetic arousing of the teachers to their 
duties. 

Prof. E. G. Walker, of Adrian, says : 

One great aim of institutes is to interest the people in educational matters, 
to show them the teachers that are endeavoring to fit themselves for their 
vocation, and for this reason a portion of the work should be of such a nature 
as to attract those who are not teachers. 

Prof. T. W. Crissey, of Flint, says : 

The present township superintendency is a fraud and a disgrace, ^'a hissing 
and a by-word, etc," So long as it continues and there is a consequent 
falling, instead of rising, standard for teachers all the institutes in creation 
cannot lift the load, because the teachers that most need to attend will not, for 
the reason that they ''don't have to.'' Places are secured about as easily by 
the utterly unprepared and totally incompetent, as by the energetic student of 
the art of teaching, and what encouragement is there to spend time and money 
in trying to improve? 

Prof. E. P. Church, of Greenville, says : 

These institutes are very inspiring to both teachers and people, and in 
counties that have not had the privilege of enjoying them, and consequently 
have not learned to properly appreciate the benefits to be derived from attend- 
ance at them, too long a time should not intervene, after the first one is held 
before a second one should follow, in order that the interest aroused by the first 
be not lost. 

Prof. B. W. Putnam, of Ypsilanti, says : 

The large amount of money which accumulates in the older counties will 
eventually work an injury, I fear, to the system, and may have a tendency to 
cause a repeal of our present law. Would it not be advisable to have some 
provision made by which all the institute fund might be centralized? If this 
could be done there would be but little need of calling upon the State treasury 
for aid for the poorer counties. The teachers in the northern counties indi- 
vidually pay as much into this fund as those in the southern counties, and yet, 
as the law is, they can receive scarcely one-half as much benefit from it. In 
such a county as Hillsdale at least one institute (sometimes more) can be held 
in each year; while in Emmet county the teachers can have the privileges of 
an institute not oftener than once in two years, and then only by means of 
securing State aid. Should not the teacher in Emmet receive as much benefit 
from his investment as the teacher in Hillsdale? 

Extracts from Beports op Township Superintendents. 

John H. Sharpe, of Hampton township. Bay county, says : 

I suggest that superintendents should be required to grant no certificates to 
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candidates anless they famish good and sufficient reasons for not attending the 
teachers' institate. 

R. B. Cowles, of Battle Creek township, Calhoun county, says : 
The holding of institutes has awakened a good deal of interest and devel- 
oped the theory and art of teaching, as well as raised the qualification of teach- 
ers very generally. 

H. E. Pattengill, of Arcada township, Gratiot county, says : 
The county institute is looked forward to with great interest by many of our 
teachers. 

J. W. Tower, of Hadley township, Lapeer county, says : 
I am satisfied the county institutes are beginning to have an influence upon 
the schools in this locality. 

D. S. Tuttle, of Sherman township, Osceola county, says : 
The county teachers' institute is a great benefit to teachers, and there ought 
to be some way to induce more to attend them. 

J. Corlett, of Livingston township, Otsego county, says : 

We are anxious to have another institute held in this county. Our people 
hardlv realized in advance of the last one what benefits were to be derived from 
institutes, and consequently many failed to attend ; but now all are eager for 
one, — school officers, teachers, parents, and scholars, throughout the county. 
I am satisfied that a better attended institute for the population you will not 
have in the State. 

Wm. Murlin, of Chapin township, Saginaw county, says : 

They are a good thing, and the teachers should be required to attend. I 

think the law should make attendance at them imperative upon the teacher^ 

and also upon the superintendent. 

Thomas Kennedy, of Emmet township, St. Clair county, says : 
I attended the teachers' institute held at Fort Gratiot last August, and was 
highly interested and gratified in witnessing the exercises conducted there. 
While I believe that those institutes are a great help to teachers, yet I regret that 
all do not take due interest in regard to the benefits derived from attendance 
at them. I took care to notify all in this vicinity regarding the institute, but 
they did not all respond to the invitation as I had hoped. 

Geo. W. Howe, of Fort Gratiot township, St. Clair county, says : 

The county institute held last August at this place was highly successful. A 
large attendance of our best teachers, and the instruction given practical and 
entertaining. 

D. H. Cole, of Eiley township, St. Clair county, says : 

I find it difficult to get teachers to see the importance of attending the 
county institutes. As I have before suggested, perhaps a little coercive means 
should be brought to bear to secure this most desirable object. I am not cer- 
tain what would be the best method of applying these measures but would 
suggest that the requirements for a certificate be raised to a higher per cent, of 
correct answers and a credit of at least 10 per cent, allowed for attending 
the institute. 

LIBRARIES. 

The total number of books in the township and district libraries is 248,190, 
an increase of 4^411 during the year. These totals are made up as follows : 
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township libraries, 75,471 volumes, — adecreaseof 53; district libraries, 172,719 
volumes, — an increase of 4,466. The amounts reported as paid for library 
books are $16,043.14 by districts, and $6,867.43 by townships. The natural 
inference is that this money has been very recklessly expended in many cases 
and that the few books purchased have not been properly cared for. This is 
shown still more conclusively by reference to Table VII. where it is seen that 
13,120 volumes have been added to the district libraries, and 5,476 to the 
township libraries. Add to all this the fact that 6,106 of the books were put 
into the libraries of less than forty of our cities, where they are properly 
cared for, and it seems that there has been a large expenditure for books 
by the rural districts with an actual shrinkage in the size of their libraries. 
Looking still further to the amounts paid for books for district libraries in 
some of the counties and we find in one county 54 books cost 1242.93, in an- 
other 25 books cost $74.25, in another 35 books cost $143.87, and in another 
68 books cost $226.28. It is probable that in many cases cyclopaedias have 
been purchased. Stilf more likely is it that the most of this money has been 
used in the purchase of expensive subscription books. In either case the out- 
lay is of very little value to the communities whose interests should be served. 
The township libraries appear to be in a worse condition even than those of 
the districts. If from the total under ^'Amount voted for libraries at April 
Election," in Table VII. ($5,479.00) is deducted the amount voted in the 
cities already referred to ($3,725.00) there remains $1,724.00 as the amount 
voted for township libraries. From the total amount received from fines, etc. 
($19,978.55), deduct the amount of this fund received by cities ($7,002.35) 
and $12,976.20 remains as having been received by school inspectors for town- 
ship libraries. The total receipts from these two sources of revenue is then 
$14,700.20. Only $5,479.00 have been expended for books for these libra- 
ries, with which 5,476 volumes have been added. Even with this addition the 
total number of volumes reported as belonging to these libraries is 53 less than 
for the previous year. 

I have been thus particular in giving these statistics in full that the real 
condition of our libraries and the culpable failure of many ofiicers entrusted 
with their care might be properly appreciated, and with the hope that a correct 
understanding of the facts involved may lead to a stricter observance of the 
law in future. The following are some of the questions that may with pro- 
priety be asked by all citizens who believe in libraries and in having the law 
obeyed: Where is the money that should have been expended for library 
books? and Where are the books that have been purchased? 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The legislature at its last session, by Act No. 231, enlarged the duties of the 
State board of education by conferring on it the power to grant 

State Ceetificates 

to teachers of approved attainments. The authority to grant State certificates 
which was vested in the Superintendent of public instruction by the act of 
1867 that created the county suporintendency, ceased with the repeal of that 
act in 1875. The following circular indicates the plan adopted by the State 
board of education for carrying out the provisions of the late act, after confer- 
ence with many of the prominent educators of the State and a careful investi- 
gation of the various plans in other states : 
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STATE OP MICHIGAN, 

Office of State Board of Education, 

Lansing^ October 24^ 1879. 

State certificates are granted to teachers of approved qualiflcatioiis, in accordance 
with section 1, of Act No. 231, Laws of 1879, which reads as follows: 

*' The People of the State of Michigan enact^ That the State board of education shall 
hold stated meetings, at which they shall examine, and may grant State certificates 
of qualification, to such teachers as may, upon a thorough and critical examination, 
be round to possess eminent scholarship and professional ability, and shall furnish 
satisfactory evidence of good moral character. Said certificate shall be signed by 
the president and the secretary of the board and impressed with the seal thereof; 
and shall entitle the holder to teach in any of the schools of the State, without 
fhrther examination, and shall be valid for the term of ten years, unless revoked by 
said board. Each applicant for examinaiion shall, on making application, pay to 
the secretary of the board five dollars as an examination teeP 

The following rules will guide the board in carrying out the provisions of this 
law: 

1. There will be two grades of certificates to be denominated, respectively, as first 
grade and second grade. 

2. Certificates of the first grade will be granted only to those who may be invited 
to make application for the same. 

3. Only such persons will be invited to apply for a certificate of the first grade as 
are known by the board to be eminent as scholars, and successful educators of large 
and varied experience in the public schools of the State, and who are now engaged 
in that work. Not more than fifteen will be invited to become applicants for tnis 
grade of certificates prior to January 1, 1881, and the number invited during any 
year subsequent to that date shall not exceed five. Each applicant will be required 
to read before the board a thesis upon some educational topic, and deposit the same 
with the board. 

4. Applicants for certificates of the second grade must comply with the following 
conditions: 

a. They must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 

b. They must furnish satisfactory evidence of having taught not less than thirty 
months with decided success, at least ten months of which shall have been in this 
State. 

c. They must pass a very thorough examination in orthography, penmanship, 
reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography, U. S. history, algebra, plane geometry, 
school law of Michigan, and the theory and art of teaching. 

d. They must pass a satisfactory examination in natural philosophy, physical 

geography, anatomy and physiology, botany, zoology, astronomy, chemistry, general 
istory, and geology. 

Written testimonials from responsible persons will be required as evidence of 
good moral character. 

In respect to length of time taught, the statement of the applicant, giving time, 
place, and kind of school will be sufficient. 

Written testimonials from employers will be required as to success in teaching. 
The testimony upon this point must be clear and explicit. 

The application, accompanied by the examination fee, together with satisfactory 
evidence relative to character, length of time taught, and success in teaching, must 
be furnished at least twenty days before the first day of the examination. Any one 
whose credentials are unsatisfactory will be promptly informed of that fact, and 
thereby saved the expense of attendance upon examination. 

Papers forwarded as testimonials must in all cases be originals. When copies are 
sent for filing in this office, the originals will be returned, but not otherwise. 

Both the oral and written methods of examination will be employed. A definite 
time will be allowed to each topic, varying with the nature of the subject and the 
number and character of the questions proposed. 

Each examination will continue three days, and applicants for second grade cer- 
tificates must be in attendance through the entire examination. Applicants for 
first grade certificates must be in attendance the last day of the examination. 

No announcement of the results can be made at the immediate close of the exami- 
nation. The careful examination of papers written, and the filling out of certificates 
will require several days' time. 

A State certificate entitles the holder to teach in any school district of the State 
without further examination, and is valid for ten years, provided the personal and 
professional reputation of the holder remains untarnished. 
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It is intended by the State board of education that this certificate shall be grant- 
ed only to those who, by their broad culture and successful experience in educational 
work have given character and dignity to the profession in this State. 
Examinations will be held at Lansing during the current school year as follows: 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 31, January 1 and 2. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, March 30, 31, and April 1. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 29, 30, and July 1. 
Examinations will begin each day at 9 o^clock A. M. 

If circumstances make additional examinations desirable, due notice of the same 
will be given through the press. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary of the State board of 
education, Lansing, Mich. 

W. J. BAXTER, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
C. A. GO WE R, 
GEO. F. EDWARDS, 
State Board of Education. 

EXAMIKATIOK QUESTIONS. 

Section 2, of the act which provides for State certificates reads as follows : 
'^ Said board shall prepare questions suitable for the examination of teachers 
for the varioas grades of certificates provided by law to be given to teachers of 
the State, and the Superintendent of public instruction shaU furnish these 
questions to officers authorized by law to examine teachers." 

In compliance with this provision questions were prepared and forwarded to 
township superintendents throughout the State October 28, for use at the fall 
examinations. It is planned to have questions sent out from this department 
in March and September of each year. While the law does not confine ex- 
amining authorities to the use of these questions alone, or even require that 
they shall be used at all, still the township superintendents are employing them 
very generally, and heartily approve the plan, since it saves much trouble and 
tends to establish a uniformity in the work throughout the State. The follow- 
ing are a few of the many expressions of approval received from these officers : 

Gyms B. Groat, of Berrien township, Berrien county, says : 
I believe the questions prepared from time to time by the State board of 
education will prove to be a great support and benefit to the present system. 

Wm. Matthias, of Amboy township, Hillsdale county, says : 
The plan of having the questions for examination prepared by some one 
aside from the township superintendent is, in my opinion, a happy one, for it 
saves that officer from being censured as favoring particular friends, besides 
reducing the standard of qualifications to a uniformity, which never could have 
been accomplished as long as the standard was different in different townships, 
besides, I apprehend that, not unf requently, in some cases there was reason for 
complaint, and as the number of teachers is constantly and rapidly augmenting, 
vre must raise the standard. 

L. G. Griffith, of Bloomfield township, Isabella county, says : 
I believe the placing in the hands of township superintendents lists of ques- 
tions from the State board of education, and naming the per centum to be re- 
quired, is going to work well in raising the grade of our teachers. 

Jndson Collar, of Ada township, Kent county, says : 

I am very much pleased with tliis method of preparing examination questions 
and think it will be of much value to our school system. 

H. G. King, of Empire township, Lcelanaw county, says : 

The questions you send for our examination of applicants for teachers' cer- 
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tificates vrill be the means of raising the condition of our schools^ as it has 
been the direct cause of the rejection of 50 per cent, of so-called teachers. 

0. S. Priest, of Eay township, Macomb county, says: 

The present method of having the examinations uniform throughout the 
State^ in my opinion is going to improve our school system to a gi*eater extent 
than anything that has been tried before. 

Geo. Washburn, of Norwich township, Newaygo county, says : 
I am well pleased with the idea of the State board of education furnishing 
suitable questions for the examination of teachers, giving us something uniform 
throughout the State. It meets a want much felt by many whose duty it was 
to examine candidates for teaching. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

The very full statistical information which is given, with reference to these 
institutions, in Tables XVI. and XVII. , together with the special reports of 
their respective boards of control and presiding officers, found in the accompa- 
nying documents, leave very little necessary to be added. Legislative appropri- 
ations, aggregating over 1/500,000, for the year 1879, indicate the wise gener- 
osity of our legislature toward these institutions, and voice the almost uni- 
versal sentiment of appreciation which is expressed toward them by the peo- 
ple. Each, within its own sphere, is an honor alike to the State and to those 
under whose immediate control it is placed. 

The University 

has had a year of unprecedented success in the number of students in attend- 
ance, and also, I believe, in the character of the work performed. The uni- 
versity has been distinguished from the beginning, both at home and abroad, 
for its bold aggressiveness, but no more for this than for the repeated successes 
which have followed each new departure from the stereotyped ways of other 
institutions. Of the experiment of allowing large latitude in the election of 
studies by students, the president says: '^ Although a trial of one year is too 
brief to justify unqualified statements of opinion upon the experiment, I think I 
may truly say that we see no good reason to doubt that our expectations from 
it are to be realized.' ' ^' Great interest is felt in the success of the new professor- 
ship of the theory and the art of teaching, which was established at the open- 
ing of the current academic year. Most of the more prominent positions in 
our public schools are filled by alumni of the university. It seems important 
therefore, in addition to that which has been heretofore required for a teach- 
er's diploma, that provision should be made for the special preparation of those 
who are going forth from the university, year by year, to become the leaders in 
educational thought and activity, 'f 

.The State cannot afford to be otherwise than liberal in its appropriations to 
an institution which has done so much to give our commonwealth its enviable 
fame, and which has been instrumental in drawing to, and retaining within 
our borders, so many of the most intelligent and enterprising youth of the 
land. 

The Normal School 

has had a year of earnest, successful work. The new building has been fur- 
nished throughout with new seating. Teachers' desks, drawing tables, models. 
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and charts for use in drawiog classes, globes, maps aud a large auioaut of ap- 
paratus have been added to the working appliances of the school* besides a fine 
addition to the library, consisting of nearly 1,000 Tolnmes of choice books. 
The three new members of the faculty are» I believe, proving themselves 
especially competent for the work they have in hand. The ** new departure,** 
which was inaugurated two years ago, has begun to bear fruit, which is vari* 
ously pronouced good or bad, largely, it seems, according to predisposed opin* 
ions as to its merits. Those who were enthusiastic for its adoption see abund- 
ant evidence that it is not only sound in theory but also sure to prove a grand 
success in practice, if persistently adhered to, while many see in it nothing but 
ruin to the school and disgrace to its adherents. It would be strange indeed 
if normal schools, in the few years of their existence, had correctly solved all 
the problems connected with the professional instruction of teachers, while in 
every other department of educational work new and valuable ideas are being 
advanced and put into successful practice every year. It would be equally 
strange if a scheme so radically different from the usual work of these schools 
as the one now being tested should need no modification as a result of trial. 
I believe that the principal features of this new plan are correct, and wiU 
eventually be adopted by other institutions. The scheme will, however, need 
to be somewhat modified and much more fully and fairly tried before we can 
speak of it as an assured success. The normal school has suffered in point of 
attendance from the lowering of the standard of qualifications required of 
teachers throughout the State. Few students would be found in the different 
departments of the university did not the training there obtained prove a valuable 
investment financially to those who secure it. The same principle holds true 
with reference to attendance at the normal school. Through the iufluenoe of 
the system of township superintendency, most of our enterprising young ladies 
and gentlemen, many of whom would naturally look to teaching us a desirable 
profession, and prepare themselves properly for the work, ai*e being driven to 
seek other emyloyment, and the schools of the rural districts are largely given 
over to those who have little ambition to do more than to draw their salary. 
The same influence is felt in many of our smaller graded schools. Neither the 
excellence of the work done at the normal school nor the influence of the in- 
stitutes can remedy this dfficulty, but a system of examining teachers for all 
the schools, which should accept nothing as an equivalent for actual compe- 
tency, would speedily fill the normal school to its utmost capacity and largely 
increase attendance upon our best high schools and the institutes. 

The B£form School 

is quietly but none the less wisely and efficiently fulfilling its mission. It is a 
great work to care for over 300 boys, such as are found in this institution, and a 
very grave responsibility rests upon those who are accountable for their proper 
training, to the end that they may be given back to the public fitted in dispo- 
sition and capacity to lead useful and honorable lives. Many improvements 
in the management of this school have been successfully inaugurated by the 
present able superintendent. The boys are taught to respect themselves and 
to have a pride in their personal appearance and in their conduct. If reliable 
statistics could be obtained as to the career of the boys after leaving the 
school, I have no doubt that those who are having the present humane and 
sensible management would show a much better record than those who were 
treated with prison-like severity as criminals and outcasts in former years. No 
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institution in the State is performing the work especially devolved upon it with 
greater fidelity or intelligence. 

The State Public School 

is growing in both the amount and value of its work. One can but be im- 
pressed with the worth of this school when he sees 300 tidily dressed children 
with cheerful faces filing into the large dining-room from their '^ cottage 
homes/' and considers that most of these, were they not here, would be sub- 
jected to all the contaminating influences of county houses or the equally de« 
moralizing surroundings of street waifs in our larger cities. These children are 
now having, I believe, most of the comforts and influences of well-ordered 
homes. Besides the advantages of the school room they all devote a portion of 
each day to manual labor. In this way nearly all the work of the kitchen, 
dining-room and laundry is performed by the children, while they also make 
their own clothes, boots and shoes, and knit their own mittens and socks. 
They also help much on the farm and in the garden. The school is thus bene- 
fited by the labor performed, and habits of industry, promptness, and neat- 
ness are inculcated which will be of incalculable benefit to the children in after 
life. I am happy to observe that this institution is not over-governed by the 
board of control, as is too apt to bo the case in State institutions and in graded 
schools as well. 

The Agbicultubal College, and the Ikstitutiok fob the Deaf akd 

Dumb akd the Blikd. 

The Superintendent of public instruction has no legal relations with either of 
these institutions, and receives reports from them only through the courtesy of 
their presiding officers. It would seem eminently proper that all institutions 
of learning in the State should be obliged to report to this office, and it in 
turn held responsible for giving to the people information in regard to the 
work of each branch of our educational machinery. I have enjoyed visits to 
each of these institutions during the year, and have been impressed with the 
belief that they are growing in popularity and usefulness. By last winter's 
appropriations the agricultural college is able to increase its facilities for in- 
struction, and the institution for the deaf and dumb and the blind is soon to 
be relieved of the instruction of the blind and thus enabled, better than ever 
before, to care for those that remain. Bev. Thomas Maclutire, who has re- 
cently assumed the principalship of the latter institution, is a gentleman of 
ripe culture and large experience in this particular field of labor, and, I be- 
lieve, will ably carry out the work which Prof. Parker was obliged to resign on 
account of ill health. 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTIONS. 

Most of these institutions have enjoyed a year of more than usual prosperity 
and usefulness. Their reports show an employment of 98 instructors and an 
attendance of 2,139 students. The estimated value of their grounds, build- 
ings, and apparatus aggregates over $700,000, and they have productive funds 
amounting to over 1600,000. The special reports of some of these institu- 
tions, found in the accompanying documents (pp. GO, et seq.)y together with 
the statistics given in Tables XVI. and XVII., present a gratifying exhibition 
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of their capacity for successful work and their claim to sympathy and patronage. 
Some of these schools have failed to comply with the requirements of law in 
reporting to this office, and are not therefore represented as they should be in 
the accompanying documents. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

General statistics, compiled from inspectors' reports, in regard to each of the 
353 graded schools of the State, are given in Table IX. Special reports from 
the superintendents and principals of 134 schools are found in Table X. Still 
further items showing the work done in each of the three departments of 68 
of these schools are given in Tables Xl., XII. and XIII. Owing to the fact 
that many of the reports received at this office were very incomplete, or that 
the schools reported are not organized with three departments of four years 
each, it has been possible to represent but few in the last three tables. 

As a whole the graded schools are in a healthy condition. Formerly many, 
especially in the smaller cities and villages, were attempting to do too much, 
thereby failing to accomplish, in a satisfactory manner, what they undertook, 
and inviting criticism not only from the enemies of high schools but also from 
intelligent friends. The efforts toward a re-adjustment in these cases have, in 
some instances, resulted in temporary injury. If, however, as a final result of 
this agitation the great majority of these schools settle down to doing just the 
work for which there is a real need, and the standard of excellence aimed at is 
not the amount of work attempted but the quality of work accomplished, then, 
I believe we shall have great occasion to be thankful for the criticisms that 
have instigated the reform. Not every county can support a university. No 
more can every village maintain a high school where students can be prepared 
for the university. It will be a happy day for all our graded systems when 
each attempts only the work which in the nature of things belongs to it, and 
is content to leave to others that which is especially theirs. 

LEGISLATION. 

The last legislature made some important amendments to the school laws, to 
which attention is briefly called, with references to the edition of General 
School Laws issued last August, which gives the statute as it now is. 

The time of making and transmitting reports by directors, inspectors, and 
county clerks has been made definite and will insure more prompt returns to 
this department than heretofore. — Sections 56, 80 and 104. 

The former two-mill tax has been changed to a one-mill tax. — Sec. 99. 

Non-resident tax payers have their rights more definitely stated. — Sec. 128. 

Sec. 135 has been radically changed, and is as follows: ** Every person of 
the age of twenty-one years, who has property liable to assessment for school 
taxes in any school district, and who has resided therein three months next 
preceding any school meeting held in said district or who has resided three 
months next preceding such meeting on any territory belonging to such district 
at the time of holding said meeting, shall be a qualified voter in said meeting ; 
and all such persons, unless aliens, shall be eligible to office in such school dis- 
trict. And all other persons who are entitled by the laws of this State to vote 
at any township elections, and who have for three months as aforesaid, been 
residents in said district or upon any territory belonging thereto at the time of 
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holding any school meeting, shall be entitled to vote on all questions arising in 
said district \vhen the raising of money by tax is not in question.'^ No person 
is now eligible to a district office who is not a tax-payer, and women who are tax- 
payers are eqaally eligible with men. This section is also modified so that uo 
alien is eligible to a district office. 

All districts are now required to elect their officers bv ballot. — Sees. 18, 173, 
and 177. 

Women are made eligible to the offices of township superintendent of schools 
and township school inspector on an equality with men. — Sec. 192. 

The registration fee at institutes has been abolished, and the Superintendent 
of public instruction is authorized to unite, for institute purposes, two or more 
adjoining counties. — Sec. 195. 

The enlarged duties of the State board of education, which have already 
been referred to, are fully set forth in Sees. 204, 205, and 206. 

It is very much to be regretted that a different system of local supervision was 
not adopted. In my report for 1880 I shall offer some suggestions upon this 
and other points which I deem worthy the attention of our legislators. 

In Coxolusion 

it is but an act of justice for mu to say that in my earnest efforts to make the 
department of public instruction a power for good in the advancement of our 
educational interests, I have been heartily supported by the entire body of 
teachers throughout the State, who have ever been ready to assist by words of 
encouragement, by counsel, and by active work. In the performance of du- 
ties connected with the office I have been ably supported by the pains-taking 
and intelligent labors of Mr. W. L. Smith, the Deputy Superintendent of public 
instruction, who is filling, with rare acceptability, the position so long and so 
worthily occupied by Mr. C. B. Stebbins. 

CORNELIUS A. GOWER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Hon. Cornelius A. Gower, 

Superintendent of Public Bistruction: 

Sir: — As required by law, the Board of Regents of the University of Mich- 
igan, present the following as their annual report for the year ending June 
30, 1879 : 

Financial. 

VebiL 

Balance on hand Jnly, 1878 .-- $10,111 89 

Received from all sources 161,001 11 

Total $171,113 00 

« ^ II I ■■ ■■ 111 III ^^— ^M^— ^— 

Credit. 

Total disbursements for all purposes $142,403 61 

Balance on hand June 30, 1879 28,710 49 

Total $171,113 00 



For details showing the sources and items of these receipts and expenditures, 
and the specific funds to which the balance at the beginning of the year 
($10,111.89), and the total balance carried forward ($28,710.49) respectively 
belong, you are referred to the report of the finance committee, hereto 
attached as Appendix A. 

Faculties and Officers. 

The names of the professors and other officers, and the compensation of 
each, will be found in Appendix B, hereto attached, while the changes made 
in the faculties during the past year, as well as much other very valuable 
information, are noted in the annual report of President James B. Augell, 
LL. D., hereto attached as Appendix G. 

Attendance. 

The attendance at the University the past year has been greater than ever 
before, taxing to the utmost, in some departments, our present accommoda- 
tions. The total number of students enrolled in the various departments was 
1,376, as follow : 
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Department of science^ literature, and the arts 445 

Department of medicine and surgery 329 

Department of law 406 

Department of pharmacy 71 

Homeopathic medical college 63 

College of dental surgery 63 

Total 1,376 

Wo note that over one-tenth of these students were women, representing 
each department of the University. 

Insteuction. 

The methods of instruction, books used, names of students and their 
classes, are embraced in the annual calendar of the University for 1878-9, to 
which yoit are respectfully referred. 

Estimates. 

We would fnrther refer you to the report of the financial committee 
(Appendix A) for estimates in detail of the receipts and expenditures for the 

coming year. 

* 

Pbogbess. 

» 

The progress of the University in the work of higher education the past 
year has been highly satisfactory. 

The account in detail embraced in the President's report (Appendix C) 
covers fully the whole question, and the suggestions therein made as to the 
wants and requirements of the University, meet our entire and cordial 
endorsement. 

The wise liberality of the last legislature in the special appropriations for 
the University will do much for the present relief of some of the overcrowded 
departments; but the demands of the law department, and the inadequate 
room of the library (now occupying the same building) are very pressing, and 
the day is at hand when very largely increased facilities will be absolutely 
necessary. 

The intelligent public sentiment of the State sustains, in the fullest degree 
onr whole educational system. A wise administration of the trusts in our 
hands will, we are confident, continue to endear to the whole people the 
University as a part of that system ; and, as regents of the University fully 
acquainted with its usefulness and of the demands upon it, we are confident^ 
too, that the more intimate knowledge of it on the part of our public officers, 
legislators, and people, will result in an increased interest in its affairs and 
progress. 

CLAUDIUS B. GRANT, 
CHARLES RYND, 
BYRON M. CUTOHEON, 
EDWARD 0. WALKER, 
ANDREW OLIMIE, 
GEORGE DUFPIELD, 
GEORGE L. MALTZ, 
SAMUEL S. WALKER, 

Regents. 
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A.. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The finance committee of the Board of Regents sabmit their annual report 
showing the financial operations of the University for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1879, with an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880 : 

Receipts. (General Fund.) 

Balance on hand July 1, 1878 $10,111 89 

Received from State treasurer. University interest 39,226 68 

Received from State treasurer. State aid 31,500 00 

Received from students' fees and laboratory deposits . 58,256 82 

Received from interest on treasurer's account 765 75 

Received from sale of book 1 86 

Received from State treas'r on account of dental college addition 3,250 00 



$143,113 00 



Receipts. (Special Funds.) 

Received from State treasurer for homeopathic medical college.. 6,000 00 
Received from State treasurer for extended term, homeopathic 

medical college 2,500 00 

Received from State treasurer for extended term, department 

medicine and surgery 4,500 00 

Beceived from State treasurer for salary of professor of geology- 2,000 00 

Beceived from State treasurer for salary of professor of physics. 2,000 00 

Beceived from State treasurer for general library 2,000 00 

Beceived f r6m State treasurer for hospital 3,000 00 

Beceived from State treasurer for dental college salaries 4,500 00 

Beceived from State treasurer for dental college apparatus 500 00 

Beceived from State treasurer for physiological laboratory 1,000 00 

$28,000 00 
Total receipts from general fund and from special funds 

as above 171,113 00 



DiSBUBSEMENTS. (General Fund.) 

Paid warrants for salaries of ofiBcers, professors, and other 
employSsof the University $70,790 00 

Paid warrants for special claims as per resolution of the board, 
June 25 and 27, 1878 1,106 29 

Treasurer's disbursements as per vouchers submitted 42,581 67 

$114,477 96 
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Disbursements. (Special Fund.) 

Paid warrants of professors and other employes, as follows: 

For the homeopathic medical college (5,327 74 

For tlie college of dental surgery 4,100 00 

For the school of mines 1,700 00 

For the professor of geology 2,000 00 

For the professor of physics J, 700 00 

For the professor of physiological laboratory 750 00 

For the extended term, department medicine and surgery 4,500 00 

For the extended term, homeopathic medical college.. 1,525 00 

Treasurer's disbursements from special funds, per youchers: 

For homeopathic medical college ... 1,199 62 

For college of dental surgery 22 19 

For dental college apparatus 406 38 

For school of mines 39 25 

For astronomical observatory 503 78 

For physical laboratory 122 16 

For physiological laboratory 152 46 

For hospital 2,838 85 

For general library 1,037 12 

$27,924 55 

Balance carried to new account -• 28,710 49 

$171,113 00 



The following detailed statement shows for what purposes the treasurer's 
disbursements on youchers were made: 

For contingent fund $5,151 59 

For attorneys' and accountant's fees 2,997 90 

For W. S. George, printing account 48 00 

For students' fees refunded 1, 005 00 

For steam pump from O. S. Wormer & Co 201 20 

For an nual culend ar 921 20 

For J. B. Dow, stuccoing dental college 199 67 

For J. B. Steere, BcalSteere collection 4,500 00 

For J. W. Hunt, overdrawn appropriation, astronomical observ- 
atory 72 70 

For James Tolbert, overdrawn appropriation, astronomical ob- 
servatory 334 97 

For G. J. Pease, overdrawn appropriation, astronomical observ- 
atory 196 37 

For alterations and repairs 2,708 15 

For fuel and lights 5,043 23 

For grounds 613 23 

For insurance 2,105 24 

For engineering department 419 64 

For postage 653 33 

For general library 1,905 01 
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For law library, including amount paid for advertising $053 01 

For medical library, including amount paid for advertisirg G43 08 

For department of general chemistry 4G5 96 

For clinics, department medicine and surgery 363 48 

For museum and microscopical laboratory 542 14 

For chemical laboratory 6,574 80 

For college of dental surgery 3,892 66 

For physical laboratory 4'JO 05 

$42,581 67 

The cash balance on hand June 30, 1878, as per last report, was. 10,111 89 

Which amount was made up by the following debit and credit balances of 
the different accounts : 

Credit Balances. 

General library fund $887 92 

Physiological laboratory 279 91 

Hospital 1,258 93 

Homeopathic medical college 2,042 07 

School of mines 3,375 00 

Dental college 27 64 

Observatoiy 503 78 

Physical laboratory 122 16 

Dental salary account 200 00 

Geological professor, salary I.. 1,000 00 

Professor of physics, salary 1,100 00 

Extended term, department of medicine and surgery 2,250 00 

Extended term, homeopathic medical college 2,500 00 

$15,547 41 

Debit Balances. 

Dental college ^ $1,484 21 

Mining engineering I 249 07 

Current expenses 3,702 24 

Due amount of overdrawn accounts $5,435 52 

Showing, as stated, cash balance on hand June 30, 1878 10,111 89 

Recapitulation. 

Receipts during the year — general fund $133,001 11 

Amounts paid out of general fund 114,477 06 

Amounts transferred to college of dental surgery 1,500 40 

Amounts transferred to school of mines equipment 249 07 

Amounts transferred to hospital 500 00 

Amounts overdrawn from general fund previous years 3,702 24 

Leaving a balance to the credit of the general fund of $12,565 44 
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The amount received from the State treasurer on account of special appro^- 
priations during the year was 138^ 000. 

The balance on hand at the commencement of the year llO^lll 89 

The amount due from general fund 3,702 24 

The amount transferred by resolution of the board, October 10, 

1878, to dental college 1,606 40 

The school of mines equipment 249 07 

The hospital 500 00 

Beceipts during the year — special funds $44, 069 60 

Disbursements during the year 27,924 55 

Leaving a balance to the credit of the special funds 116,145 05 

By the liberality of the legislature, the following appropriations were made 
for the purposes enumerated below : 

For the erection of a fire proof museum building $40, 000 00 

For the general library for the year 1879 2,000 00 

For the general library for the year 1880 2,000 00 

For the hospital for the year 1879 3,000 00 

For the hospital for the yearl880 3,000 00 

For the homeopathic medical college for the year 1879 2,000 00 

For the homeopathic medical college for the year 1880 2,000 00 

For the dental college for the year 1879 4,500 00 

For the dental college for the year 1880 4,500 00 

For credit general fund for addition to dental college 3,250 00 

For steam heating boiler house, coils, radiators, and connections 20,000 00 

For building homeopathic hospital 6,500 00 

For enlargement of matron's house 1,000 00 

For the homeopathic hospital for the year 1880 1,250 00 

$95,000 00 

Of the appropriations thus made by the legislature, $62,250 will be avail- 
able during the year 1879, and $32,750 will be available during the year 1880. 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, are as 
follows : 

Balance in the treasury, June 30, 1879 $28,710 49 

For interest on University fund 38,000 00 

For annual State aid, ''Act of 1873" 31,500 00 

For annual State aid, ''Act of 1875," homeopathic medical 

college 6,000 00 

For students' fees and laboratory deposits " 50,000 00 

For State aid, "Act of 1879," museum building 40,000 00 

For steam heating boiler house, coils, radiators, and connections 20,000 00 

For the general library for the year 1880 2,000 00 

For the hospital for the year 1880 3,000 00 

For the homeopathic medical college for the year 1880 2,000 00 

For the college of dental surgery for the year 1879 ^... 4,500 00 

For the college of dental surgery for the year 1880 4, 500 00 
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For building a homeopathic hospital $6,500 00 

For the enlargement of the matron's house 1,000 00 

For the homeopathic hospital for the year 1880 1,250 00 

For the homeopathic medical college for the year 1880 2,000 00 

For interest on treasurer's account 500 00 



$241,460 49 
Estimated disbursements for the year 1879-80 221,662 50 

Estimated balance June 30, 1880 $19, 797 99 



The estimated dislbursements for the same time are as follows : 

For salaries of officers, professors, and employes in all depart- 
ments of the University $101,112 50 

For. alterations and repairs 5,000 00 

For fuel and lights 6,000 00 

For grounds 600 00 

For insurance 2,500 00 

For general library 2,000 00 

For medical library 500 00 

For law library 500 00 

For annual calendar 1,200 00 

For printing regents' proceedings 500 00 

For postage 800 00 

For engineering department 500 00 

For department of physics 500 00 

For apparatus for dental college 1,000 00 

For current expenses of dental college 1,000 00 

J'or chemical laboratory supplies 6,000 00 

J'or apparatus for physiological laboratory 1, 000 00 

For current expenses of homeopathic medical college 1,500 00 

For publication of general catalogue 1,000 00 

For advertising department of medicine and surgery 200 00 

For advertising department of law 200 00 

For advertising department of literature, science, and arts 200 00 

For advertising homeopathic medical college 200 00 

-For advertising college of dental surgery 200 00 

For museum building 40,000 00 

For steam heating, building coils, radiators, and connections 20,000 00 

For building homeopathic hospital 6,500 00 

For building clinic amphitheatre, department medicine and sur- 
gery 2,500 00 

For enlargement of matron's house 1,000 00 

For equipment of homeopathic hospital 1,250 00 

For hospital and clinics 3,000 00 

For museum and microscopic room 1,000 00 

For contingent expenses 8,000 00 

For regent? expenses 1,000 00 

For advertising school of pharmacy 200 00 

For changes in heating medical college and new amphitheatre.. 3,000 00 

$218,662 50 
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Tho annual report of the trcasarer, with a full list of all warrants paid, is 
horewitli submitted. (This list of warrants has been compared with the books 
of tho secretary of the boaixl of regents, and found correct.)"*" 

Your committee submit herewith a list of all the officers, professors, and 
employ6s of tiie University, with the amount of salary paid to each.f 

The receipts from tiie State treasurer have been compared with the state- 
ment furnished by tho Auditor general under date of Sept. 29, 1879, and 
found correct. 

Tlio i*cceipt8 for students' fees and laboratory deposits have been examined 
with tlie tickets issued by the secretary of the board of regents, and found 
correct. 

Tho vouchers for contingent expenses have also been carefully examined, 
and agreo with tho report of the treasurer. 

Your committee record with pleasure the large increase in the revenaes of 
tho University, and inci'eased number of its students, and trusts that with a 
wise and judicious expenditure of its means its surplus may be expended ia 
furnishing its libraries and increasing the facilities for instruction in the 
various departments of the University. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

ANDREW CLIMIB, 
Chairman Finance CommUUe. 



MEMBERS OF THE FACULTIES, AND OTHER OFFICERS. 
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James B. An«^>lK LTj« D., President 13,750 00 

Kov. Goorgo 1\ Williams^ LL, D., Emeritus Prof, of Physics.., 500 00 
Alonso It. Palmer, M. D., Professor of i^uthology and the Prac- 

tiv.'t>of Meiliciiio 2,250 00 

Corxdou L. Ford, 11. A., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 

Pii\Si»Ioi:v • S.250 00 

Ueiu y S. Fricso, LI^. D., Professor of the Latin Language and 

IJteratuie 2,400 00 

iIou« J:&uks W CampMt. LU IK, Mai^shaU Professor of Law.. 1,500 00 
Uotu Thomus M, C\.K)U*y, LL. D.> %Uv Pioftssor of Law, and 

iVan 1 1 1,800 00 

Jauues C. \Va:soti« Piu D.« LL. L>., Professor of Astronomy and 

D.n£c: rof ihe Ul?»?*naUHy I 2,200 00 

Ki*jL.-M 01: ej, LL. R. Pa>r\?s8or of Mathmatic:) 2,tOO 00 

Cb4rw*K- Adams^ M. A.. Profcss\>r of History 2,200 00 

Oiorws .\. Kju:* M. .\.. Flotehor Pr\>fossor of'Law 1,500 00 

Rfir. BuiiT. F. Cvcker, D. !>,• LL. D.. P.oft«v^»r of Moral and 

Mencj.L PjLl^.-«c»r<iv 2,200 00 



<~*T!m iintaal ?«wr€ nf xhne IrekMwrtr v«« stft f\£rttUh««l for ptt^Iacjilica im ik£« 
T or Txwutc Lvrrxccnujk] 



Li^— .^v«ift^ j».^ 
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Annual SaUxy. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied 

Ciiemistry and Pharmacy $2,200 00 

Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language 

and Literature - 2,200 00 

George S. Morris, M. A., Professor of Modern Languages and 

Literature 2,200 00 

Charles E. Greene, M. A., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering 2,200 00 
George E. Frothiugham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 

and Opthalmic and Aural Surgery 2,200 00 

Donald MacLean, M. D., Professor of Surgery 2,200 00 

Edward S. Dunster, M. D,, Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 

of Women and Children 2,200 00 

Moses Coit Tyler, LL. D., Professor of the English Language 

and Literature 2,200 00 

William H. Pettee, M. A., Professor of Geology, in charge of 

Mining Engineering 2,000 00 

Samuel A. Jones, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Thera- 
peutics, and Experimental Pathogenesy in the Homeopathic 

Medical College 2,200 00 

Jonathan Taft, D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Operative Dentistry 1,600 00 

John A. Watling, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical and Mechan- 
ical Dentistry 1,600 00 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry, 

in charge of Metallurgy.. 2,200 00 

William P. Wells, M. A., Kent Professor of Law 1,500 00 

W. L. B. Jenney, C. E.,* Professor of Architecture and Design 

Edward C. Franklin, M. D., Professor of Surgery in the Ilom- 

eopathic Medical College 2,200 00 

Charles Gatchell, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of 

Medicine in the Ilomeopathic Medical College 2,200 00 

Charles K. Wead, M. A., Acting Professor of Physics 1,000 00 

Eilward L. Walter, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Latin 1,000 00 

Albert H. Pattengill, M. A., Assistant Professor of Greek ],fiOO 00 

Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Prof, of Civil Engineering... L600 00 
Wooster W. Beman, M. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 1,600 00 
Joseph B. Steere, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Zoology and 

Paleontology 1,600 00 

Isaac N. Denimon, M. A., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and 

History 1,600 00 

Charles N. Jones, B. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics... 1,500 00 

Kaymond C. Davis, Librarian 1,000 00 

P. R. B. DePont, B. A., B. S., Instructor in French, and Sec'y 

of Faculty 1,100 00 

Charles S. Djnison, M. S., C. E., Instructor in Engineering 

and Drawing and Assistant in Architecture 900 00 

Alfred Hennequin, M. A.,* Instructor in French and German 

Volney M. Spalding, M. A., Instructor in Zoology and Botany.. DOO 00 

Calvin Thomas, M. A., Instructor in Modern Languages 900 00 

* Absent on Leave. 
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Annnal Salary. 

Otis 0. Johnson, M. A., Assistant in Chemical Laboratory 

(Qualitative Analysis) and Parohasing Agent (900 00 

William J. Herdman, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 1,200 00 

Victor 0. Vanghan, Ph. D., M. D., Assistant in Chemical Lab- 
oratory 750 00 

Eate Crane Johnson, Ph. C, Accountant in Chemical Labora- 
tory 500 00 

Louisa Keed Stowell, M. S., Assistant in Microscopical Botany.. 500 00 
Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Instructor in Physiolpgical Labora- 
tory 750 00 

Byron W. Cheever, M. A., M. D., Assistant in Chemical Labor- 
atory (Quantitative Analysis and Assaying) 750 00 

William H. Dorrance, Demonstrator of Dentistry 500 00 

Elizabeth M. Farrand, Assistant Librarian 500 00 

Dennie J. Higley, M. A., Assistant in Museum 150 00 

Alexander C. MacLean, M. D., Hospital Surgeon 500 OO 

Douglas A. Joy, M. E., Assistant in Qeneral Chemistry 200 00 

John M. Schaeberle, C. E., Assistant in the Observatory 500 00 

Assistants. (Receiving no Salary.) 

Arthur Hube Yandivert, Assistant in Chemical Laboratory. 

Byron Francis Dawson, Assistant in Chemical Laboratory. 

George A. Hendricks, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Lucieu G. North, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Pathology and 
Practice of Medicine, and Clerk of the Faculty (salary as clerk, $200). 

George Byron Ay res, M. D.^ Assistant to the Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

James Harvey Lyon, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

George A. Tabor, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics, and Experimental Pathogenesy. 

Frank E. Bodemann, Ph. C, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery. 



o. 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of BegerUs : 

I beg leave to present to you my annual report for the University year, end- 
ing June 30, 1879. 

The changes in the faculties have been as follows: October 11, 1878^ 
Byron W. Cheever, M. A., was appointed assistant in the chemical laboratory^ 
in the place of Samuel T. Douglas, Ph. B., resigned. J. M. Schaeberle, 
0. E., was appointed assistant in the astronomical observatory. Calvin 
Thomas, M. A., was appointed instructor in modern languages and history. 
February 7, 1879, P. B. Rose, M. D., was appointed assistant professor of 
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physiological chemistry, and in Jane the title was changed so as to read 
assistant professor of physiological chemistry and toxicology^ and lecturer on 
renal diseases. Febraary 7^ ISTO, James G. Watson, Ph. D., LL. D., resigned 
his office of professor of astronomy and director of the observatory, and on 
March 25, Mark W. Harrington, M. A., was elected as his saccessor. 

In Jane, 1879, the following promotions and appointments were made: 
Joseph B. Steere, Ph. D., promoted from the assistant professorship to the 
professorship of zoology ; Alexander Winchell, LL. D., professor of historic 
geology and paleontology; William H. Pettee, M. A., heretofore professor of 
geology, in charge of mining engineering, now appointed professor of miner- 
alogy and economic geology; Henry F. Lyster, M. A., M. D., lecturer on 
pathology and practice of medicine for one year; William H. Payne, M. A., 
professor of the science and the art of teaching; Professor Edward L. Walter, 
Ph. D., heretofore assistant professor of Latin, now appointed professor of 
modern languages in place of George S. Morris, M. A., resigned; Elisha 
Jones, M. A., assistant professor of Latin; Isaac N. Demmon, M. A., hereto- 
fore assistant professor of rhetoric and history, assistant professor of rhetoric 
and Anglo-Saxon ; Bev. Bichard Hudson, M. A., assistant professor of his- 
tory; Volney M. Spalding, M. A., promoted from instructor in botany to 
assistant professor of botany; William J. Herdman, M. A., M. D., demon- 
strator of anatomy, was appointed also lecturer on pathological anatomy; 
Charles H. Stowell, M. D., instructor in the physiological laboratory, was 
appointed lecturer on physiology and histology ; Victor 0. Vaughan, Ph. D., 
M. D., assistant in chemical laboratory, was appointed also lecturer on med- 
ical chemistry; Alfred Hennequin, M. A., instructor in modern languages, 
who has been absent on leave, was recalled to duty. 

In the resignation of Professor Morris and of Professor Watson, the Uni- 
versity sustains a severe loss. Professor Morris has filled the chair of modern 
languages for nine years, and has brought to his work the resources of a most 
varied, profound, and elegant scholarship. Dr. Watson has been connected 
with the faculty since the very year of his graduation, 1867. For two years 
he was instructor in mathematics, and for twenty years he has had charge of 
the observatory and filled the chair of astronomy. During that period he has 
discovered no less than twenty-seven minor planets, and two comets, and has 
made the observatory known throughout the world. The best wishes of the 
University will follow these two distinguished scholars to their new fields of 
labor. 

The degrees conferred during the year on examinations were as follows : 

Pharmaceutical chemist 25 

Mining engineer 3 

Civil engineer 6 

Bachelor of science 5 

Bachelor of philosophy 11 

Bachelor of arts 35 

Master of science 1 

Master of philosophy 1 

Master of arts 8 

Doctor of philosophy 1 

Doctor of medicine (department of medicine and surgery) 104 

Bachelor of law 193 
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Doct/jT of mefilcine homencocli:': ai^flisil :i:ZIej»^ 25 

Doctor of riftaul xsirz^rr 15 

ToUl - 

In wlUvjyzk to ti-iae. foir hi-oMTj i'»'rr=?es Treri ci:=.ferred, Tix.: 
engineer, 1: masti&r of akru. I: i>:::or cf Ixts. t. Tlie uocal namber of 
decreet conferred darlsx tii'» j^ar via -ii^:sf:r» 437. la ^ree cases two 
degre^et vere ziT^:i oa exj^min^ioc. :o vj.-^ sjLce rers:a. The ua(u&I nomber of 
recipients of dezreesi via 431. la no pr^T-Ljcs je&r ais sa lirge a number 
be^n srradoatcd from tb^ UGiT*:r:T, 

Tiie camber of atcicatj :a at:en>ia:ice vis is follovs: 

Beaident gradaasea 12 

Fourth year 49 

Thirl year 67 

Second rear - 95 

Fimyear 172 

Select 50 

445 

Dbpaetmext of Medictxe axb Suegekt- 
StudenU — ftotal in the department) 329 

Depabtvbxt of Law. 

Seiiiom 195 

J uniors 211 

406 

School of Pharmacy. 

Hec^/iid year 28 

Kir»t year 43 

71 

Homeopathic Medical College. 
HtudcnUi — (total in the college) 63 

College of Dextal Surgery. 
Hliideniii — (t^ital in college) 62 

Total in tlio University 1,376 



The number in tlio University was greater by 143, or by more than 11 per 

cent, than in 1877-78, and greater by 2GG, or by 24 per cent, than in 1876, 

I and greater than ever before in the history of the institution. There was an 

I increuso in every depiirtniont, except in the homeopathic medical college. In 

' the college of dental surgery the gain was lU; in the school of pharmacy, 2; 

in the law school, 18; in the department of medicine and surgery, 22; iu tho 

literary department, 78. 
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In view of the second year's trial of the extension of the medical term 
from six months to nine months, the increase in the attendance in the depart- 
ment of medicine and surgery was very gratifying. There seems now to be 
satisfactory evidence of a desire for a more extended and thorough medical 
education than has hitherto been furnished by the medical schools of this 
country. 

Not less gratifying was the enlarged attendance in the department of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts. For years this central department of the Uni- 
versity had remained almost stationary in the size of its classes, while the 
other departments were pretty steadily growing. This fact was one of the 
causes which led the faculty to resolve on the important changes which they 
made in the organization of its work a year ago. It was feared that in some 
way we were not meeting the real needs of the State and of the west as fully 
as we might. So far as numbers indicate, we have certainly good reason to 
be satisfied with the response which has been made to our proposition to make 
our instruction more attractive and useful. The number of students in the 
literary department is increased by about ttoenty per cent. 

Of the undergraduates, the number of candidates for the several degrees 
was as follows, viz.: Mining engineer, 10; civil engineer, 25; bachelor of 
letters, 15; bachelor of science, 30 ;* bachelor of letters (Latin), 92; bachelor 
of arts, 211. The number of select students was 50. Of these select stu- 
dents a considerable proportion were, as we had hoped they would be, teachers 
of mature years, who availed themselves of our offer to receive persons over 
twenty-one years of age without the regular examination, provided they should 
give evidence of their ability to pursue the work they should elect. Most of 
them desired to take some work as a specialty, and they proved almost with- 
out exception to be capable of carrying on their studies in a creditable 
manner, and were in no respect a source of embarrassment to our regular 
work. 

The number of women in attendance was as follows : Department of liter- 
ature, science, and the arts, 76; department of medicine and surgery, 4*^; 
law department, 2 ; homeopathic medical college, 12 ; school of pharmacy, 1 ; 
dental college^ 1 : total, 134. That is an increase over the previous year of 
41. It will be seen that the women form a little less than ten per cent of all 
the students. That is a slightly larger percentage than we ever had before. 

Of the women in the literary department, the candidates for the various 
degrees were as follows: Bachelor of letters, 5; bachelor of science, 4; min- 
ing engineer, 1; bachelor of letters (Latin), 10; bachelor of arts, 30. There 
was one resident graduate, and there were 17 select students, several of whom 
had been teachers. 

After our nine years' experience in coeducation, we have become so accus- 
tomed to see women take up any kind of university work, carry it on success- 
fully, graduate in good health, cause no embarrassment in the administration 
of the institution, and awaken no special solicitude in the minds of their 
friends or of their teachers, that many of the theoretical discussions of 
coeducation by those who have not had opportunities to examine it carefully 
read strangely to us here on the ground. It is a cause of sincere congratula- 
tion that, both in this country and in Europe, the opportunities for women to 
obtain as thorough and extended an education as men are rapidly multiplying. 

Michigan furnished this year, as last, about 49 per cent of the students. 
In the literary department, G6^ per cent were from Michigan; in the aggre- 
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gate attendance in the medical schools and the dental school, 44^ per cent ; 
in the law school, 32^ per cent; in the pharmacy school, 46^ per cent. Of 
the total increase of 143 students last year, 55 were from Michigan and 88 
from other states. It would seem, therefore, that while we are attracting 
more Michigan students than formerly, we are even more rapidly strengthen- 
ing our hold upon other parts of the Union. 

Exception has sometimes been taken in our own State to our opening our 
doors on so easy terms to students from other states. It should be remem- 
bered in the first place that a discrimination against students from abroad is 
made in our fees. A Michigan student pays only ten dollars admission fee, 
and an annual fee of twenty dollars. A student from another state pays 
twenty-five dollars admission fee. and twenty-five dollars annual fee. In the 
second place, in the professional schools, where by far the larger proportion 
of students from abroad are found, the cost of instruction is only slightly 
increased by the admission of them, so that the sum received from them may 
be reckoned as almost a clear gain to our resources. For instance, in the 
department of medicine and surgery during the past year the fees from Mich- 
igan students were only $4,140, while the fees from non-resident students were 
(7,675. The same corps of instructors would be required to lecture to the 
Michigan students alone as were required to teach the whole class. In the 
law school the figures are yet more striking. The cost of instruction in that 
school was $6,400. Now, the receipts from non-resident students were 
$12,000, that is, $5,600 more than the salaries of all the professors, while the 
fees from Michigan students in that school were only $3,960. In passing, I 
may direct attention to the fact that the total receipts of the law school are 
nearly ten thousand dollars more than the expenses. But the main point 
which I wish now to make clear is that, in an economical point of view, it is 
wise neither to exclude non-resident students from the University, nor to 
charge them so high fees as to make a material diminution of their numbers. 

In the department of literature, science, and the arts, we have suffered no 
little embarrassment from having an inadequate number of teachers to 
instruct our greatly increased number of students. In order to extricate our- 
selves from debt, we have reduced our force of teachers to the smallest num- 
ber with which we could, with tolerable efficiency, care for the usual number 
of pupils. When, at the beginning of the last year, we were suddenly called 
on to provide instruction for about eighty more students than before, we found 
it impossible to do all we could have wished. We were compelled to have 
larger sections than we deemed it wise to have. Professors of one branch 
were obliged to teach other branches, and both students and teachers were 
subjected to inconveniences, from which, fortunately, we are now relieved. 

It will therefore be seen that we were obliged to begin under serious disad- 
vantages the new plan of work, which was discussed in my last report. We 
were unable to enlarge the scope of our work as much as we had hoped. It 
was necessary to curtail, to some extent, the election of studies, which had 
been offered to all. But the students appreciated our situation, and cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the modifications of our scheme, which we were obliged to 
make. But in its essential features the new plan was fairly tried, and 
although a trial of one year is too brief to justify unqualified statements of 
opinion upon the experiment, I think I may truly say that we see no good 
reason to doubt that our expectations from it are to be realized. We have 
seen no disposition in our students under an elective system to choose studies 
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because they are easy, or to avoid those which are usaally thought difficult. 
The tabular statemeut of the studies pursued will show this in convincing 
form.* The fears of those who had supposed that Greek might be dropped 
were allayed in observing that the number of persons studying Greek was 
never before so great. I am inclined to think that we are relieved from the 
peril of the choice of an undue proportion of easy studies by our having no 
marking system. When pupils are studying for class rank, they will be 
tempted to elect branches in which they can secure high standing. But that 
inducement is not oifered here. As a rule, the elections were judiciously 
made. 

We have noticed scarcely any inclination to take too little work. The mis- 
takes have been, as we anticipated, quite in the other direction. Many pupils 
have desired to take more studies than they could pursue with the most profit. 
In numerous cases the faculty have thought it wise to reduce the work which 
students have marked out for themselves. During the first semester it became 
apparent to many of the students that they had elected too many studies, and 
in the second semester there was a manifest reduction in the amount of work 
undertaken. The year's experience has taught most of the undergraduates 
themselves what he can wisely attempt. The faculty are determined to use 
all vigilance to prevent mere ** cramming." While they propose to allow every 
one to do all he can do well, they mean to insist that each student shall take 
time enough to digest and assimilate his intellectual food. Too much cannot 
be said of the enthusiastic, hearty, and manly spirit in which the undergradu- 
ates, as a body, have received the new plan and have performed their duties. 
The utmost good order has prevailed. Not a case has occurred which has 
called for serious discipline. * ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

With the additions which have been made to our force of teachers, we shall 
be able to enlarge the range and improve the quality of our instruction the 
coming year. 

An important step has been taken in establishing a professorship of the 
science and the art of teaching. I am not aware that there is a chair exclus- 
ively for this work in any other American college. In previous reports I have 
directed attention to the necessity of providing here for some systematic 
instruction in pedagogy. We annually send out a considerable number of 
students who are to engage in teaching for some years, and not a few who 
intend to devote their lives to the work. Some of them are called at once to 
responsible positions in oup graded schools. It might greatly add to the value 
of their services to be familiar with the principles which should govern the 
administration of such schools, with the philosophy of teaching, and with the 
history of education. Our professors have for several years given some special 
instruction in the methods of teaching the languages, mathematics, and 
physics. But now, in addition to their specific work, a professor is charged 
with the duty of giving systematic instruction in the general field, to which 
the name of pedagogics is often applied. 

We desire it to be most clearly understood that we have no intention of 
invading the territory of our neighbors of the Normal school. The line 
between their work and ours is very distinct. We wish simply to aid our 
undergraduates who come here for collegiate study, to prepare themselves for 
the work of teaching which they are certain to undertake, whether we have 

*8ee Appendix D. 
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this new chair or not. If our effort to give specific instruction of this kind 
and of a high order is successful, it will tend to aid the Normal school by 
strengthening in the minds of our graduates, and of the public, the conviction 
that there is indeed a philosophy, a science of education, which we are aiming 
to teach to such of our students as intend to become teachers, while the 
Normal school is also teaching it to every one of its hundreds of pupils in the 
manner most helpful to them. We earnestly desire to cooperate with and to 
aid, in every proper way, all the other educational institutions in the State. 
There is work enough, and more than enough, for us all to do. The prosper- 
ity of each conduces to the proeperity of all the rest. 

I had occasion last year to express gratification that the extension of our 
medical term from six months to nine months did not diminish the number 
of students in our medical schools. This year there has been a slight decline 
in the attendance on the homeopathic medical college, but this was due to 
other causes than the extension of the term. In the department of medicine 
and surgery there was a handsome gain. So convinced are we that the public 
are ready for another forward step in medical education that we have now 
decided to establish a full three years' graded course. It is thought proper to 
allow those who have already entered upon their studies to receive their degrees 
on the conditions named when they matriculated. But all who enter after the 
present university year will be required to take three full courses of nine 
months each. The best schools are so clearly perceiving the need of thorough, 
and prolonged instruction that before long the three years' course bids fair to 
be generally adopted. If it has heretofore been true that in no department 
of education was improvement more sadly needed than in medical education, 
it may now be said that in no department of education is improvement more 
rapidly going on at the present time. 

It appears from the official reports of the medical schools that 936 patients 
were treated at the clinics last year. A large number of important surgical 
operations were successfully performed. The hospital is, in fact, a great 
public charity. 

Partly because our hospital accommodations were too limited, and partly 
because it was not found practicable to care for patients of the two medical 
schools in the same building, the legislature were asked by the regents to make 
an appropriation for the erection of a separate ward for the patients who seek 
homeopathic treatment. The request was cheerfully granted, and an addi- 
tional sum was voted for the erection of an amphitheatre in which operations 
could be performed in the pi*esence of the homeopathic class. The new 
structures are nearly completed. 

The regents also in June made an appropriation from the general fund for 
the erection of an amphitheatre to be connected with the hospital, which is 
under the charge of the faculty of the department of medicine and surgery. 
This has long been sorely needed. The patients have necessarily been trans- 
ported from the hospital across the campus to the medical college, and after 
being operated on have been carried back to the wards. The discomfort and. 
exposure and consequent danger to life have been greater than it was pleasant 
to think of. The enlarged and improved accommodations for the patients are 
a source of great satisfaction. 

The prosperity of the law school, which is so helpful to our treasury, and so 
gratifying to us in every respect, threatens to become temporarily embarrass- 
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iDg. We were forced to make some changes in the lecture room last year in 
Older to provide the requisite number of seats for the large classes. If there 
is any considerable increase in the attendance this year, it is not easy to say 
how all are to be accommodated. The friends of the school will hear with 
pleasure that the resources of the University enable us to add a professor to 
the faculty, and so to secure more thorough instruction for the junior class. 

The school of pharmacy has a wholesome and steady life. The pressure for 
admission to it has been so great that its faculty have deemed it wise to 
announce that on and after September, 1880, the requirements for matricula- 
tion will be increased. A specified amount of knowledge of algebra and of 
either Latin or German will be asked. 

The dental school advances with the most encouraging vigor. At the begin- 
ning of the year so many students presented themselves that the rooms pro- 
vided for clinical and for mechanical purposes were altogether too strait. The 
regents, therefore, at the October meeting, decided to erect an addition to the 
dental building, pay for it by drawing from the general fund, and ask the 
legislature to reimburse the general fund. Ample accommodations were thus 
provided. The new rooms were ready for occupancy early in the winter, and 
the legislature made the needed appropriation. 

The friends of the University may well express their grateful appreciation 
of the timely aid which the legislature lent to us at the last session. They 
made an appropriation for each of the years 1879 and 1880 of $2,000 for the 
purchase of books for the general library, of $3,000 for hospital expenses, of 
$2,000 for extended instruction in the homeopathic medical college, of $4,500 
for the dental college, and of $20,000 for erecting a fire-prooJF museum. 
Besides, they appropriated $3,250 to pay for the addition to the dental college 
building, $1,000 to enlarge the matron's apartments in the hospital, $6,500 
for a homeopathic hospital and amphitheatre, $1,250 for the expenses of the 
homeopathic hospital in 1880, and $20,000 for erecting a central boiler house 
and providing steam heating apparatus for several of the University buildings. 
The total sum appropriated for 1879 was $G2,250, and for 1880, $32,750. 

The new heating apparatus will probably diminish the expense of heating 
our buildings, and will certainly diminish the risk from fire. The new 
museum building will enable us to store and display our collections much 
better than has heretofore been possible, and will relieve us of the solicitude 
we have so long felt concerning their safety. The sum placed at our dis- 
posal will not be adequate to furnish the lecture rooms, which ought to be 
connected with the museum. We shall hope to secure them by some means at 
no distant day. By the action taken at the June meeting of the board the 
large and valuable collection which Professor Steere made iu liis tour in 
South America and the East Indies, has come into the possession of the 
University on such terms that there can be, it is understood, no controversy 
about the title. 

I cannot forbear again calling attention to the fact that we need a new 
library building quite as much as we needed a museum building. The law 
department requires the room in which our general library is now stored. 
The building is not fire-proof. The library room is not capacious enough to 
hold our books or to accommodate our readers. Wo ought to have a reading 
room which can hold at least three hundred readers and provide them with 
good air. The library must bo the centre of the intellectual life of the Uni- 
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versity. It should therefore be cared for with the most sorupnlons pains and 
be nourished with the largest generosity. I doubt if, in proportion to its 
size, any library in the world is as much used as ours. Statistics carefully 
gathered show that from the Harvard library with its l'}'3,000 volumes a 
smaller number of books is daily drawn than from our little collection of 
26,000, 

A well-equipped gymnasium is also much needed. It would not only con- 
tribute to the physical well-being of the students, but would also confer indi- 
rectly both intellectual and moral good. The health and consequently the 
intellectual and moral vigor of not a few of our students suffer from the lack 
of sufiQcient and attractive exercise. The undergraduates have for some time 
been striving to raise funds for the erection of a gymnasium, and have secured 
the organization of a corporation, which is authorized to receive and invest 
moneys contributed for that purpose. I heartily commend their enterprise to 
the generosity of our alumni and of other friends of the University. 

The finance committee's report is this year, as it was last year, a cheerful 
document. Owing to the practice of great economy, and to the large attend- 
ance of students, the end of the fiscal year found a large balance in our treas- 
ury. It is this fact which has led the regents to enlarge the corps of teachers 
in the literary department. No better use can be made of our resources than 
to improve the efficiency of our instruction. 

With a record so inspiring as that of last year to encourage us, with so 
many proofs before us of the deep interest of our own State and of a large 
public beyond the limits of our State in our welfare, and with every prospect 
of prosperity in the year on which we have just entered, we and all friends of 
the University may with hopefulness and courage look forward to its immedi- 
ate future 

JAMES B. ANGELL, President. 
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PKINCIPAL'S BEPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Education : 

Gektlemen : — I hare the honor herewith to present to you my report for 
the school year ending June 29, 1879. 

The changes in the faculty have been as follows: Miss Mary Rice's con- 
nection with the school ceased at the close of the previous year, after having 
been in the service of the boai*d fourteen years. English grammar, of which 
she had been in charge, was assigned to Miss Helen Post, and rheioric to Miss 
Anna Gutcheon ; and history, which Miss Gutcheon had formerly taught, was 
assigned to Miss Hoppin. Miss Khoda E. Selleck was appointed to teach draw- 
ing, penmanship and book-keeping. These branches she taught with ability 
and success. Miss Ida Freeman was employed to fill the place in the primary 
department of the school of practice, which had for fivo years been occupied 
by Miss Alice Barr; but she was soon obliged to resign on account of failing 
health, and Miss Alice Putnam was appointed to supply her place for the 
remainder of the year, which she did satisfactorily. 

We were seriously interrupted during the fall, and a considerable portion of 
the winter term, by workmen who were obliged to finish many of the rooms 
while the school was in session. The general order of the school was seriously 
affected from lack of room for recitations, and especially for want of a study 
hall. Students were obliged to occupy recitation rooms under the supervision 
of different teachers, till late in the apring term, because the main hall could 
not be sufficiently warmed to make it safe for pupils to study in it. 

The entire enrollment during the year was 73 less than the previous year. 
For this falling off two reasons contributed a share : I. The unfinished condi- 
tion of the building; 2. The radical change in the course of study, and the 
work of the school, and the misunderstanding iii the public mind respecting 
these changes. 

The enrollment by departments was as follows : 

Pbofessiokal Dbpabtment. 

Gommon school course 47 

Advanced English course 38 

Language courses 24 

104 



24 
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School of Observation and Pkactice. 

High school department 188 

Grammar school department 144 

Primary school department 141 

473 

577 

Counted twice hv transfers 34 

■/ 

Grand total 543 

Legislative Appointments. 

The following table shows the number of students from the various counties 
that were admitted during the year upon appointments by members of the legis- 
lature : 



Counties. 


Na 


Coaiities. 


No. 


Allegan 

Barnga 

Barrv 


4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
7 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 
3 


Kent 

Lenawee 


6 
6 


Livingston 

Macomb 


5 


Bay.'. 


1 


Benzie 


Manistee 


2 


Berrien 


Marquette 


4 


Branch 
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2 


Calhoun 


Mecosta 


1 


Cass 


Monroe. 


6 


Clinton 


Muskegon 

Oakland 


1 


Delta 


7 


Eaton 


Oceana 


1 


Emmet 


Ottawa 


1 


Genesee 


Sajrinaw 


1 


Gratiot 


Sanilac 


1 


Hillsdale 


Shiawassee 


5 


Huron 


St, Clair 


4 


Ingham 


St. Josepli 


4 


Ionia 


Van Buren 


3 


Isabella 


Washtenaw 


9 


Jackson 


Wayne 


15 


Kalamazoo 










Total 


139 







Graduates. 

There were 84 graduates, 38 from the common school course, and 46 from 
the advanced English and language courses. Of these 60 were ladies and 24 
were gentlemen. 

The following arc the names of the graduates : 

Advanced Courses, — Ada Andrus, Eng. ; Walter 0. Bellows, Eng. ; Fannie 
Bogardns, Eng. ; Nellie Blackwood, M. L. ; Carrie Baxter, Lat. and Fr. ; John 
A. Bobb, 01. ; Cora Clark, M. L. ; La Belle B. Chapman, Eng. ; FredoricaO. 
Gollette, Eng. ; Susie E. Chart, Eng. ; Matilda J. Coop, Eng. ; Amy L. De 
Land, Lat. and Fr. ; Albert Dodge, Eng. ; Lewis Gorton, Eng. ; Alice H. 
Gilbert, Eng. ; George B. Hodge, Bug. ; Frank P. Hettinger, Eng. ; Edmund 
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Hang, CI. ; Mary E. Jenks, Eng. ; Eva L. Kishlar, Eug. ; Albert La Huis, 
Eng. ; Lucinda Lee, Eng. ; William J. McMurtry, Gl. ; Nellie J. Morrison, 
Eng. ; Jennie E. Martin, Eng. and 6er. ; Julia McKenzie, Eng. ; Gerbrandns 
A. Osinger, 01. ; William H. Oliver, CM. ; Charles W. Pickell, CI. ; Josie H. 
Poole, Eng. and Ger. ; Ella Pnllen, M. L. ; Mary B. Putnam, M. L. and Lat.^ 
Stella Rorison, Eng.; Lina D. Rowley, Eng. ; Lura D. Boys, Eng. : Rose B. 
Reynolds, Eng, ; Ida A. Shotwell, Eng. ; Villa Shaler, Eng. ; Maggie H. 
Stark, Lat. and Fr. ; Uatiie C. Scofield, Eng. and Lat. ; Celia D. Satter- 
thwaite, Eng. ; M. Allida Strickland, M. L. ; Belle Thomas, Eng. ; Mary G. 
Thompson, Eng. ; Ellen N. Tuller, Lat. and Fr. ; Eugene A. Wilson, CI. 

Common School Course. — Julia C. Alger, Emma Babcock, Anna Bailey, 
Mary E. Bacon, John E. Barrett, Leon D. Brown, Eleanor Clark, Jennie 
Clark, Lyman J. Crotser, Mary Ellis, Maggie Edington, Ella M. Foster, Ida 
Fallerton, Jennie Gage, Lizzie Hamilton, Libbie Howell, Ella A. Hawkins, 
N. Hayden, Thomas J. Hant, Frank J. Enapp, Ira B. Laflin, Lucy Lord, A. 
Jay Murray, Hannah McLennan, Ella M. Nethaway, Anna Page, Alice Royce, 
Jennie M. Ressler, Ella F. Simonds, Hattie H. Smith, Mattie C. Smith, Eva 
Sargent, Emma Seibly, Frank W. Van Wickle, Ella L. West, Cora M. 
Wright, Charles F. Woodworth, Samuel Zimmerman. 

The average age of the graduates from the full courses was 22 years ; of 
those from the common school course 22.06 years. 

During the year 9 were received on diploma from high schools, as follows: 
From Jonesville, 3 ; from Adrian, 3 ; from Wyandotte, 1 ; from Muskegon, 1 ; 
and from Ionia 1. Those admitted were examined in the rudimentary 
branches, and three of the number graduated. As the course is now arranged 
it is exceedingly difficult for high school graduates to complete our work in a 
single year, so a large majority of such remain two years. 

The increased amount of work provided for in the departments of history 
and literature, has already awakened much interest in those studies, and 
promises great good to those who are to act so prominent a part in forming 
the tastes and directing the reading of the children of our State. 

There is an increasing demand from different portions of the State, and 
from other states, for graduates of the Normal school. All but five or six of 
the full-course graduates of the class of 187i) are occupying positions either as 
principals or assistants in the public schools of the State. More than seventy 
graded schools of Michigan are in charge of our graduates, many of whom 
have held their positions a number of years. 

My work during the year has been as follows : Two lectures a day, one to 
each of the two sections of the senior class, in psychology and its application 
to the science of education, school organization, general methods, grading of 
schools, and school economy. A course of lectures was given in moral philos- 
ophy, political' economy, and logic, extending through a portion of the summer 
term. I also gave instruction to two hundred pupils in reading and elocution. 

In addition to the general professional instruction above indicated. Prof. 
Putnam has given a course of about twenty lectures on the history of educa- 
tion, and educational systems. 

The additions to the library and physical laboratory have supplied in part a 
pressing need of the school. 

The reports of the special work done in the several departments, as given by 
the heads of those departments, and which reports are hereto appended, render 
it unnecessary for me to enter into detail. 

J. ESTABROOK, Principal 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL MUSIC. . 

Prof, J. ESTABROOK, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal School: 

Sib : — Daring the past year the classes in music have been four in number 
the most of the time. The average number of pupils ii^each class was about 
fifty. Beginners' classes and advanced classes were maintained throughout 
the year, and witii few exceptions the pupils passed the subject matter in a 
satisfactory manner, and are prepared, provided they have experience and 
make the necessary effort, to teach music in the schools of the State. Lec- 
tures on the subject of methods of teaching were given to the advanced classes, 
and each pupil was required to take notes, and read, and explain them at the 
regular recitation. The most interesting part of the work, however, was done 
by the pupils of the Normal school in the experimental department. Here we 
had five or six classes of children, and the work done by the pupil teachers 
under my supervision was of much benefit to both teachers and pupils. Two 
of these teachers are now doing excellent work in teaching music, otie'iu Iowa 
and the other in one of the largest union schools in Michigan. The choir 
numbered sixty, in which tliere were many fine voices, and some of the best 
music was studied. In connection with the musical union, Haydn's oratorio 
of the ''Creation" was rendered in a I'eally superb manner, and with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

The work of the year may be summed lap as follows: (1.) Instruction to 
classes of beginners; (2.) instruction to tbdvanoed classes: (3.) lectures ou 
methods of teaching music; (4.) pupil-teaching in the experimental school, 
and, (&.) the study of church and oratorio music. 

Yours very respectfully, 

FREDERIC H. PEASE. 



DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

PrQf. J. ESTABROQK, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal Schaol: 
SiJa: — I present you my report for the year 1878-9, as follows : 

Methods of Teaching. 

Arithmetic. — Upon this branch I have given to each of four classes of stu- 
dents in the common school course a series of lectures continuing through a 
period of ten weeks. The number of students in these classes who passed 
examination was 55. I have also given upon the same subject a series contiu- 
uing through five weeks to each of two sections of students in the advanced 
English and language courses. The number of students in the two sections 
was 12, who passed examination. The work in the above classes consisted in 
a review of the subject of arithmetic, noting the necessary topical divisions, 
their proper order and relation to each other, and the most important consid- 
erations regarding the nature of the topic and the circumstances of age, etc., 
of the pupil, to be kept in view in teaching this branch of study. Another 
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oonsiderable part of the work rendered neoessary by a seeming deficiency of 
academic preparation, has been the training of the stndents in explanations of 
processes. It is surprising how few students are found who have any proper 
idea of what it is to explain an operation. Nine-tenths, and probably even a 
larger proportion of those whom we examine for admission to our work, seem 
to snppose that telling what is done to get an ^^answer'' is giving an explana- 
tion. I have come to feel it to be almost an utter waste of time, if not a trial 
of patience to be avoided, to examine students for admission upon this point. 
One of two things, seems to me. needs to be done : Either a better preparation 
in the matter to which I am referring should be brought by students seeking 
admission to the school, or we should have more time, especially with the stu- 
dents of our advanced professional courses, for instruction and drill upon this 
point. The teachers we send out will certainly be found wanting in this par- 
ticular if something is not done in one or the other of these directions. 

Elementary Algebra. — Four classes, each continuing five weeks, and num- 
bering in all 46 students, have received instruction in the methods of teaching 
this branch. The work here has been of a character somewhat similar to that 
in arithmetic, — a review, noting the connections and dependences of the parts, 
also the main points to be worked to in developing the subject, considering 
how to take hold of the various topics by their proper handles, and learning' 
bow to do something more than to say: '^I did so and so here, and this and 
that there, and got the answer !" 

Oeometry. — In this branch, a course of ten weeks' instruction was given to a 
single class of ten pupils belonging to the higher courses. The work was, 
(1), the development of an apprehension of geometry as a system of knowl- 
edge — a body of conclusions drawn in a certain natural order from the funda- 
mental data, and (2) the instruction of the teachers in the art of guiding 
students toward those conclusions in such a way that the learner may be led 
successfully to infer them by exercise of his own powers. Considerable atten- 
tion was given to the study of the art of discovering demonstrations, and to 
the consideration of the means and methods by which a proper adjustment of 
the subject to the mind of the pupil is realizable. As a result of this study^ 
the conclusion seemed to be well established that, granting the pupil had 
well in hand what he had passed over, the simple principle of ''association of 
ideas," with a very little guidance by the teacher, is sufficient to suggest the 
direction to take in the discovery of a demonstration. 

Practice Teaching. 

In addition to the foregoing theoretical work, it has been my duty to super- 
vise the pupil-teaching in my department, an outline of which is given as 
follows : 

Arithmetic, — In this study, ranging from the first to the eighth grade, there 
have been throughout the year 14 classes, aggregating 209 pupils, and taught 
by 62 student-teachera, on an average of 9 weeks each. 

Elementary Algebra, — ^There have been in this study during the year six 
classes, embracing 118 pupils of the ninth grade, which have been taught by 
17 pupil-teachers, at an average time of eight weeks and one day. Of these 
classes, three, embracing 54 pupils, completed the study, passing examination 
at an average of 84 per cent. The other classes were formed in the latter 
part of the year, and will accordingly require a portion of next year to com- 
plete the work. 
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Oeovietry. — ^Fonr classes in this study were formed dnring the year. These 
classes were taught by 10 pupil-teachers, at an average of eight weeks and 
three days. Two classes, containing together 29 pupils, completed the study, 
passing at an average of 87 per cent. The other classes continue over into 
next year. 

Higher Algebra. — In this branch there was a single class only, and agreeably 
to a provision made in the inauguration of the present plan of the school, the 
class for the current year was taught by myself. There were in the class 15 
pupils, who passed examination at a standing of 89 per cent. 

Trigonometry. — Two classes, one during the last half of the winter term and 
the other during the last ten weeks of the year, were instructed in this branch. 
The former consisted of 19 pupils, and, as in the case of the higher algebra, 
was taught by myself. The average standing of the class on examination was 
86 per cent. The latter class consisted of seven members, and was taught by 
a pupil-teacher. The class passed at an average of 87 per cent. 

As will be seen 80 pupil-teachers have had practice in my department 
during the year, teaching on an average about nine weeks. With respect to 
the quality of the work done by these teachers I can say it was for the larger 
part very good indeed. Much of it was really excellent, such as would com- 
pare favorably with the best specimens to be found anywhere. Of course it is 
not to be expected that there will not be a considerable number of exceptions 
to make from a list of 80 practicing teachers ; but the number of failures or 
cases of doubtful success has been entirely within reasonable limits. The 
results of the year's experience in the matter of pupil-teaching, as far as I 
have been able to observe, certainly appear encouraging. 

There is, however, great need of a more perfect and thorough system of 
supervision, direction, and criticism of the pupil-teaching. The interests of 
the members of the classes taught and of the practicing teacher alike demand 
it. I have no doubt another year will bring with it much that our first year 
of experience has shown to be desirable in perfecting this part of our work, 
and nothing, I am sure now, so urgently requires attention as the development 
of a complete and thoroughly executed plan of supervision of the practice 
teaching. Very truly yours, 

C. F. B, BELLOWS. 



DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTABY SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, AND 

THE PRACTICE SCHOOL. 

Prof. J. ESTABROOK, 

Principal of Michigan Stale Normal School: 
Sir: — The general work of the department under my charge has not, dur- 
ing the last year, differed essentially from the work of previous years, and 
consequently no extended report of its character or extent is necessary at this 
time. The practical working of the modified coni*ses of instruction, however, 
made it needful to divide most of my classes into two sections during the 
entire year. This fact increased very considerably the amount of class work, 
making it necessary to repeat some courses of lectures. The arrangements 
for pupil-teaching have also required more time and attention than in previous 
years. 
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In addition to tho courses of leetares on the elementary principles of the 
science of education and the general applications of these principles to the 
work of organizing, governing, and teaching common schools, I have given 
instruction in civil government and zodlogy, and also a brief course of lectures 
on educational history to the advanced professional classes. The nature of 
this subject and the condition of the material to be used render the work of 
preparation difficult, and make the results less satisfactory than could be 
desired. Some progress, however, has been made, and, if time shall allow, 
the next course will be more extended. 

The primary and grammar departments of the practice school have con- 
tinued under my charge as in former years, but the classes of the high school 
or academic department have remained in connection with the professional 
students and subject to the same supervision and direction. The construction 
of the buildings and the general interests of the Normal school, as a whole, 
will render it advisable to continue this arrangement, I presume. The gram- 
mar grades have remained under the special charge of Miss Post, whose ser- 
vices have been as efficient and satisfactory as in previous years. Miss Free- 
man, who had been engaged to take charge of the primary grades, was obliged, 
early in the year, to resign the position on account of failing health. Miss 
Alice M. Putnam was placed in charge of these grades, temporarily, and per- 
formed the duties of the position to the entire satisfaction of the director. 
Both these departments have maintained their well-earned reputation for 
efficiency, and have received the usual amount of patronage. Our experience 
has been too limited, under the present arrangements, to justify any positive 
expression of opinion as to the ultimate results of the recent changes upon the 
attendance and character of the practice school. I will defer the presentation 
of two or three topics to which I should be glad to call attention till another 

occasion. Bespectfully, 

DANIEL PUTNAM. 



DEPARTMENT OP PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Prof. J. ESTABBOOK, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal School: 
Sib : — I beg leave to present herewith a report of my department in the 
Normal school during the school year of 1878-9. 

Academic Wobk. 

During the year instruction was given to 40 pupils in chemistry, 25 in nat- 
ural philosophy, 18 in physical geography, 21 in geology, 24 in astronomy, 78 
in physiology and hygiene, and 16 pupils of the grammar grade in the elements 
of natural philosophy. This work was done very largely by means of pupil- 
teachers chosen from among the professional students. I made it a point to 
be present in each class so taught at least half of the time. By this means, 
and by meeting frequently my pupil-teachers who were teaching the experi- 
mental branches (showing them and helping them in preparing their experi- 
ments), the work was well done. Even in chemistry the work was done in 
this way. My custom for this class was to meet my pupil-teachers each day 
and spend an hour with them in preparing for the next lesson. I have never 
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had a class make better progress, while the pnpil-teachers got a training for 
their fature work as instractors which they coald have had in no other way. 
The pupils taught were, as a rule, interested and satisfied, so far as I know> 
there being as few cases of disaffection as ever heretofore under the old plan. 

The experience of the year confirms me in the belief that pnpil-teaohing, 
while it is one of the almost indispensable means of fitting teachers profes- 
sionally for their work, can be so conducted that the classes taught shall 
receive good instruction. Eighteen pupil-teachers were thus employed daring 
the year. 

Professional Work. 

During the year I gave instruction to 60 pupils in the methods of teaching 
natural philosophy, and to 38 in the methods of teaching physiology and 
hygiene. The former work consisted mostly of a course of practical experi- 
mentation in the laboratory, by which each pupil could become personally 
familiar with teaching by experiment, and at the same time somewhat skilled 
manually in simple experimentation. A portion of this class (candidates for 
graduation in the higher courses) also had opportunity to work with the larger 
pieces of philosophical apparatus. In the latter work (that upon physiology), 
in addition to the work of instruction upon methods of teaching, a course of 
lectures was given upon the more important points of school hygiene. 

KooMS, Apparatus, etc. 

The new laboratory, the lecture room, and the apparatus rooms were occu- 
pied for the first time this year. They are a very pleasant improvement upoa 
the old quarters. Much apparatus and other material are needed ; but it is 
confidently expected that the late appropriations made by the legislature will 
very soon greatly increase our facilities in this direction. It is very desirable, 
though, that some assistance be employed in this department in the work of 
arranging apparatus for experiment, cleaning and putting it away after use, 
repairing and even helping to make simple pieces. This is a kind of work 
which few janitors can be trusted to do, which ours has not time to do, and in 
which the regular teacher should not be compelled to spend so much of his 
time, when cheaper labor can do it just as well. 

U|)on the whole, allow me to say in conclusion, the work of the year has 
been very pleasant, and I earnestly trust it has been made of profit to a large 
number who have gone out as instructors in the public schools of the State. 

Very respectfully, 

LEWIS McLOUTH. 



DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Prof. J. ESTABROOK, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal School: 

Sib: — The work of the classes in German and French during the acadenrio 
year of 1878-9 was not essentially different from that of former years.. As 
in preceding years, the senior or normal class devoted part of their time ix> 
reviewing and completing such topics as are of especial importance to toaohenr 
or offer uncommon difficulties to the learner. Ail the members of this olasB 
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tanght in my presence classes either in French or German, or both these lan- 
guages, and their methods and manners were criticised and discussed. 

The best known methods of teaching modern languages, and the best ways 
of presenting various topics, were made the subjects of lectures and critical 
reviews. 

Eighty-six students elected the study of German during the past year. 

They were divided, according to their stage of advancement, into five different 

classes. In French there 31 students reciting in three, and in the spring term 

in four, divisions. Very respectfully, 

A. LODEMAN. 



DEFABTMENT OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND THE GRAMMAR GRADE 

OF THE FRACTICE SCHOOL. 

FrOf. J. ESTABROOK, 

Principal of Michigan State Normal School: 

Sir : — ^The following is a statement of my work in the Normal school for the 
year ending June 26, 1879: 

I have examined in English grammar 75 new pupils, 28 of whom passed the 
subject sufficiently well to enter upon the work prescribed for the common 
school course. 38 have received instruction in this course, of whom 32 passed 
the final examination. 

The work of this class has been a critical review of the principles of Eng- 
lish grammar, with reference to teaching the subject. Considerable time has 
been spent in analyzing and parsing difficult constructions. It has been my 
aim to train the pupils so that they may be able to teach the subject in & thor- 
ough and practical manner. Not losing sight of the fact that grammar is 
both a science and an art, not only accuracy in the statement of definitions 
and principles, but also drill in constructing sentences and in correcting false 
syntax, has been required. This class should have, in addition to the time 
assigned them for grammar, a short course in the elements of rhetoric, and 
more time should be devoted to composition writing. 

Many of the pupils, after completing the work of the method class, taught 
in the practice school with good success. The ninth grade grammar class, 
which continued thirty weeks, was also under my instruction. 

The whole number enrolled was 45, but, owing to the fact that many left 
school at the close of the first term, only 30 completed the study. I met the 
class daily for grammar, and on an average three times a week for composition. 
I spent two hours each day, during the entire year, in the supervision of 
classes in the primary and grammar grades. The majority of the pupil- 
teachers were faithful and enthusiastic, and gave good satisfaction. Still, the 
results, as far as the children instructed are concerned, would be better if 
there were fewer changes among the teachers. 

The grammar grade of the practice school has continued to be under my 
immediate charge. The classification of the pupils of this department, the 
keeping of the records of attendance and standing in classes have devolved 
upon me, but the teaching has been done principally by pupil-teachers. The 
whole number enrolled during the year was 144, 46 of whom have been trans- 
ferred to the normal department. Very respectfully, 

HELEN M. POST. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Salary Account. 

State Board of Education in account toith Edgar Bezford, Treasurer, 

Prof. J. Estabrook #2.250 00 

Prof.D. Putnam 2.025 00 

Prof.C.F.R. Bellows 1,800 00 

Prof. Lewis McLouth 1,800 00 

Prof. F. H. Pease 1.800 00 

Prof. A. Loderaan 1,980 00 

Prof. J. P. Vroman 1,800 00 

Prof. A. George 180 00 

MissRuth Hoppln 900 00 

Miss Anna M.Cutcheon 648 00 

Miss Helen M. Post 610 00 

Miss Rhoda E. Selleck 686 00 

Miss E. L Coates 70 00 

Miss Ida A. Freeman 65 00 

Miss Alice Putnam 400 00 

John R. Ketchum 640 00 

DennisRiley 13 00 

Daniel Donovan 37 00 

#17,493 00 

Current Expense Account. 

^®^- Vw'cher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Nov. 29. 1. Walter Hewitt, cleaning, repairing, and tuning grand piano. $5 00 

'' 29. 2. E. B. Smith & Co., class registers and record books 34 25 

" 29. 3. Charles R. Pattison, printing 16 04 

*' 29. 4. David Edwards, superintending building 14 00 

" 29. 5. Stevens & Loomis, hardware, etc. 3 93 

** 29. 6. Frank Smith, chemicals, etc. 12 90 

" 29. 7. JohnRKetchum, paid for six days' work 3 00 

»' 29. 8. Drury & Taylor, hardware, etc 6 08 

" 29. 9. E. Samson, sponge 40 

*^ 29. 10. Edgar Rexford, paid express, telegraphing, and postage 9 18 

** 29. 11. Sherwood School Furniture Co., furniture 1,487 10 

^' 29. 12. Andrew Harvey & Son, balance on steam heatin/r apparatus. 832 92 

*^ 29. 13. Henry Geors^e, balance on account of repairing old building. 1,992 00 

^ 29. 14. Julius Hess.l)alance an account of plans and superintending 

construction of building 177 91 

''■ 29. 15. Witter J. Baxter, attending meetings of board 39 60 

'' 29. 16. C. A. Gower, attending meetings of board 28 40 

** 29. 17. EdwardDorsch, attending meetings of board 22 40 

'^ 29. 18. Edgar Rexford, attending meetings of board 4160 

" 29. 19. Lewis McLouth, expenses to Detroit 8 00 

Dec. 31. 20. Drury & Taylor, stoves, hardware, etc. 60 77 

" 31. 21. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 8 78 

" 31. 22. Pay roll 3 months (shown in salary account) 5,326 60 

** 31. 23. Mitchell, Vance & Co., gas fixtures 457 60 

1879. 

Jan. 31. 24. Pay roll 1 month (shown In salary account) 1,72160 

Mar. 25. 25. E. W. Bowen, brooms 1 00 

" 25. 26. McElduran & McAndrew, tables 13 00 

" 25. 27. John Ryan, cartage 160 

" 25. 28. John Beyster, ornamental center-piece 50 00 

** 25. 29. F. H. Pease, carpet 26 46 

** 25. 30. L. A. Duncan, expenses as member of visiting committee.. 16 70 

" 25. 31. Dennis Riley, sawing wood 3 00 

" 25. 32. Austin Norton, sawing wood 17 40 

^ 25. 33. D. G. Fraser, grate hangers, screws and bolts 2 26 

" 25. 34. R. E. Selleck, drawing material 7 76 

** 25. 85. H. P. Glover, 2J yds. carpet 2 19 
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^^^^' Vwcher. To Whom Paid. Amount. 

Mar. 25. 36. C. Spencer, postage ^106 

" 25. 37. S.H. Dodge, repairing clocks 2 95 

'* 25. 38. Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 1 29 

" 25. 39. Henderson & Sweet, lumber 6 41 

*• 25. 40. Frank Smith, chemicals, etc 21 72 

*' 25. 41. Stevens & Loomis. hardware, etc 8 74 

'• 25. 42. Drury & Taylor, hardware, etc 170 

*' 25. 43. J. H. Sampson, copper wire 3 45 

•' 25. 44. E. Samson, paint, glass, etc 7 36 

" 25. 45. Western Electric Manufacturing Co 22 00 

" 31. 46. Pay roll 2 months (shown in salary account) 3,444 00 

May 30. 47. Henry X. French, expenses as member of visiting commit- 
tee 17 90 

" 30. 48. Eberbach & Son, chemicals and apparatus 95 69 

'^ 30. 49. J. L. Daniels, expenses as member of visiting committee... 7 87 

" 30. 50. E.W. Bowen, brooms 7 76 

*' 30. 51. A. Lodeman, charts 4 28 

" 30. 52. I. W. Morley, expenses as member of visiting committee... 30 30 

^* 30. 63. L. A. Duncan, expenses as member of visiting committee. . . 20 70 

" 30. 64. A. Lodeman, gas fixtures 3 00 

" 30. 55. Calvert Lith. and Eng. Co., diplomas 90 00 

" 30. 56. C. H. Cady, matches 60 

*' 30. 67. Daniel Donovan, 6 days' work 3 00 

" 30. 58. Lewis McLouth 6 15 

** 30. 59. John R. Ketch um, hauling wood, eta 4 75 

June 24. 60. Homer Briggs, cartage 100 

** 24. 61. American Express Co., express charges 25 

*^ 24. 62. Lewis McLouth, philosophical apparatus 6 35 

" 24. 63. Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., gas 104 40 

'^ 24. 64. J. Estabrook, postage, tuition refunded, etc 22 06 

" 24. 65. C. Woodruff & Son, printing 5 60 

'^ 24. 66. H. S. Frieze, expenses as member of visiting committee 1 25 

" 24. 67. Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., coke 10 00 

" 24. 68. J. K. Burnham & Co., ribbon for diplomas 10 01 

" 24. 69. C. Spencer, postage 2 00 

'• 24. 70. Frank Smith, chemicals, etc., etc 7 10 

" 24. 71. Stevens & Loom is, hardware 162 

'* 24. 72. N. Hayden, trimming diplomas 2180 

*' 24. 73. Charles Moore, printing, catalogues, etc., etc. 139 95 

" 24. 74. C. A. Gower, attending meetings of board, etc., etc 11186 

'• 24. 75. G. F. Edwards, attending meetings of board, etc., etc 77 86 

^' 24. 76. L. A. Duncan, expenses as member of visiting committee.. 20 20 

'• 24. 77. G. F. Edwards, attending meetings of board, etc 19 70 

" 24. 78. W. J. Baxter, attending meetings of board, etc. ^ 64 60 

" 30. 79. Pay roll 3 months (shown in salarv account) 5,128 50 

July 30. 80. Farrand. Williams & Co., chemicals, etc 3 05 

" 30. 81. Lewis McLouth, paid assistant, etc 100 00 

^' 30. 82. T.W. Crissey, expenses as member of visiting committee .. 3 70 

" 30. 83. Post & Tribune Co., printing 18 40 

'' 30. 84. Free Press Co., printing 8 40 

Sept.l6. 85. Walter Hewitt, tuning organ 3 00 

'* 16. 86. Charles Moore, printing 26 00 

" 16. 87. Henderson & Sweet, lumber 14 60 

" 16. 88. E. Samson, paint, glass, etc., etc. 28 04 

" 16. 89. Stevens & Loomis, hardware 3 68 

" 30. 90. Pay roll 1 month (shown in salary account) 1,872 50 

Disbursements from current expense fund for year ending Sept. 30, '79 . . . $24,092 83 
5 
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1879. Debit, 

Sept.30. Carrent expenses as per above statement $24,092 83 

»* 30. Transferred to special fund 1,000 00 

*♦ 30. Balance to new account 2,268 61 

$27^1 44 

1878, Credit, 

8ept.30. Current expense fund on hand $4,444 46 

Dec. 6. By cash from State treasurer 5,692 49 

•* 31. By cash from tuition 1,014 00 

1879. 

Mar. 17. By cash from State treasurer .' 5,^00 00 

Apr. 10. By cash from State treasurer 6,200 00 

June 30. By cash from tuition and laboratory fees 1^300 60 

Aug. 5. By cash from State treasurer 4/»00 00 

$27,361 44 

Tpsilanti^ September 30^ 1879. : 

Building Account. 
State Board of Education in account with Edgar Besford^ Treasurer, 

1878L -^Scher. To Whom Paid. Ammnt. 

Nov. 29. 12. Henry George, balance on account of new building t4jB3a 87 

1879. Debit. 

Sept.30. Disbursements on account of new building, as per above state- 
ment , $4^2 87 

187«. Credit. 

Sept.30. Building fund en hand $4,787 87 

Dec. 31. Subscriptions of citizens of Ypsilanti 46 00 

$4,332 87 

Tpsilarai, September 30, 1879. : 

Special Funds Account. 

■ 

State Board of Education in account with Edgar Beotford, Treasurer. 

1879. ^ehlr. To Whom Paid. AMmmt. 

July 30. 1. W. J. Baxter, on account of insurance $600 00 

^* 30. 2. John McCauley, on account of basement floor 160 00 

Sept. 16. 3. Spitzley Bros., on account of building tower and hoods 420 76 

'' 16. 4. Spitzley Bros., on account of repairing school of practice 

building 693 69 

*^ 16. 6. Andrew Harvey & Son, on account of steam heating 2,626 63 

** 16. 6. James Hurley, Jr., on account of grading grounds 624 76 

^* 16. 7. Julius Hess, on account of architect's fees 40108 

'' 16. 8. E. B. Smith & Co., on account of books for library 1,000 00 

Disbursements from special fhnds for year ending Sept. 30, '79 , $6,417 70 

1879. Debit. 

Sept. 30. Disbursements from special funds, as per above statement $6,417 70 

** 30. Balance to new account 6,182 30 

$11,600 00 
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1879. Credit. 

Aug. 6. By cash from State treasurer, on account of special fiinds 910,600 00 

Sept. 30. Transferred from current expense fund 1,000 00 

$11 ,000 00 
FpaOontt, September 30^ 1879. ===. 

EDGAE EEXFORD, Treasurer. 



REPORT OP THE LIBRARIAN. 

To the State Board of Education : 

Qektlemen : — In consideration of the recent additions to the Library of 
the Normal school I have ventured to suppose yon might desire to know some- 
thing of its present condition^ etc. 

At the date of my last report, in April, 1878, the number of books was as 
follows : 

Text-books (mostly old) 73 

Public documents 251 

Qeneral books , 1,441 

Total 1,765 

The additions have been as follows : 

Text-books 9 

Public documents 15 

General books 686 

Total 610 

Present number of books, not deducting four or five lost : 

Text-books 82 

Public documents 266 

(Jeneral books 2,027 

Total •. 2,375 

Of the additions the text-books (9), the public documents (15), and 13 vol- 
umes of the general books were presented ; one old book has been recovered. 
The remaining 572 volumes were purchased. 

Additional cases, as you already know, have been put into the library room, 
and the new books have been prepared for use. 

A record catalogue has been made, and also a card catalogue of authors and 
titles. 

It has been impossible, with the time at my command, or with any assist- 
ance which could be secured, to make much progress in the card catalogue of 
subjects. 

Miss Coates and Prof. Lodeman have rendered very valuable aid in the 
work of preparing the books for use, and a few cards have been written by 
two or three other members of the faculty. 
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The additions to the cards in the boxes are as follows : 

Cards of authors 262 

Cards of titles 471 

Cards of subjects 130 



Total 863 

The total present number of cards is 5,561. 

It is exceedingly desirable that the catalogue of subjects should be made 
more full and complete. Some of the books, especially the volumes of the 
North American Eeview, will be of but little practical value to our students 
until such a catalogue is prepared. It will obviously be impossible for the 
librarian alone to do the work. It is probable that some competent student 
might be found to aid in doing this for a very moderate compensation. I 
commend this subject to your favorable consideration on account of its im- 
portance to the students in consulting and using the books. 

Most respectfully, 

DANIEL PUTNAM, Librarian. 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — Your committee beg leave to present the following report : 

We visited the Normal school in January and in May, and one of our num- 
ber was present at the commencement exercises. 

The school appears to be in good working condition ; the teachers are earn- 
est, competent, successful ; the instruction thorough and practical ; and the 
general tone of the school excellent. From what we saw of the pupil-teach- 
ing we conclude that the **new departure'* may justly be styled the "new 
advance," and that while it marks a new era in the conduct of the school, it 
as surely introduces for it a period of greater usefulness and increased pros- 
perity. 

With the new building, it was fitting there should be this new life. We be- 
lieve the Normal school is doing a good work, — work that must necessarily 
render our public schools more efficient; yet the maximum has not been 
reached, — much remains to be done before it takes its rightful position in the 
educational system of the State. 

Yearly additions ought to be made to the library of such works as will best 
aid the students in the prosecution of their studies. Also, additional appa- 
ratus (philosophical, etc.), should be procured, that there may be no lack of 
means to thoroughly illustrate the sciences and the manner of teaching the 
same. 

The practice school (primary and grammar grades) should be so organized 
that each pupil-teacher may practice real "keeping school." As now ar- 
ranged school management, actual school-room work, does not receive the 
attention its importance demands, and, consequently the graduates, — ^while 
they pass a good examination in the school studies, and have a fair kuowl- 
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edge of the best methods of teaching (as applied to recitation room work), 
and receive diplomas good for three years or for life, according to the 
*^ coarse" from which they graduate, — have given little or no evidence of 
ability to inanage a school. In the place of one large room with its adjacent 
very small recitation rooms, have four or more rooms, each large enough to 
accommodate from thirty to forty pupils. Let each pupil-teacher take charge 
of a room for a stated time, and be held responsible for the administration of 
the same as regards all the essentials of a first-class school. Moreover, in 
awarding diplomas let ability to teach, as demonstrated in the school-room, 
be the first consideration; educational proficiency the second. The best 
scholar may be the poorest teacher; the poorest scholar the best teacher. 
The more liberal the education (other things equal) the better the teacher, is 
a universal trifth much used to justify including academic studies in the Nor- 
mal school curriculum. The subjoined facts form the basis of the opinion 
that the time has come for another and greater departure, — a reform that 
shall abate neither interest nor effort until the common school course is the 
principal feature of the school, and its leading purpose to prepare teachers 
for the district schools : 1. There are in the State (see State superintend- 
ent's report for 1878) one university, six colleges, one academy, two semina- 
ries, and three hundred and fifty graded schools. These schools afford ample 
facilities for obtaining a '^higher education." 2. The university, through 
its recently established chair of pedagogy, will send out annually a large num- 
ber of graduates prepared to do (Advanced teaching and to take charge of 
schools. 3. It is generally conceded that the district schools, now numbering 
over six thousand, are less able to do their work than are the other parts of 
our State school system. 4. State appropriations for educating teachers 
should be used in such way that the resulting benefit will be received by those 
schools most needing it. 5. The Normal school with its able corps of teach- 
ers can yearly add to the teaching force of the State two hundred graduates, 
ready to do profitable work in the district schools. 

The Normal school problem in Michigan is in process of solution. And, if 
the suggestions herein named shall in any degree aid in its successful elucida- 
tion we shall greatly rejoice thereat. We offer them through no other feeling 
than that of the liveliest friendship for the school and for those who have 
labored to build it up, and to whom we think much credit is due for the good 
results accomplished. We believe thoroughly in the Normal school, — believe 
that it has a right to exist ; that its field is an important one ; that, without 
it, our educational system would be lacking a very essential part. And our 
faith is that as the several divisions of the school system become more nearly 
unified (each successfully doing the work of its distinctive sphere) the Nor- 
mal will be found as firmly established in the affections of the people as are 
the district schools, or the university. 

I. W. MORLEY, 
H. N. FHENOH, 
L. A. DUNUAN, 

Visitors. 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Hon. 0. A. GowEB, 

8uperiiUendent of Public ^istruction : 

Sib : — ^The Board of Control have the honor to submit herewith the twenty- 
third annual report of the Michigan State Reform School for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1879. 

On the 29th of May, Hon. Qeorge A. Smith, of Hillsdale county, was 
appointed by His Excellency, Oovernor CroswelL to succeed Hon. Sylvester 
Larned, whose term as a member of this board expired December 31, 1878. 
Mr. Smith qualified June 4, and immediately entered upon the duties of his 
position, and a reorganization of the board was effected as follows : Presi- 
dent — ^David B. Hale. Treamrer — Eli H. Davis. Secretary — George A. 
Smith. 

We believe that the Reform school in its various departments, is in as pros- 
perous a condition as at any period of its history, and the progress of the boys 
during the past year has been exceedingly gratifying. 

We have enjoyed good health in a remarkable degree. No dangerous epi- 
demic has at any time during the year prevailed among us, and although many 
of our boys come into the world with constitutions impaired by the vicious 
lives of their progenitors, yet with the abundant supplies of pure air and 
water, which all can enjoy within our limits : habits of cleanliness which our 
•boys necessarily acquire, and plenty of healthful exercise, all combined, render 
disease, other than constitutional, a stranger within our walls, and the death 
rate in our institution very small. 

Among the appropriations for special purposes made by the present legisla- 
ture, the most important was for the erection of a new cottage, for which the 
sum of $7,500 was appropriated. The board had procured plans and specifi- 
cations for such a building as they deemed necessary, and from carefully pre- 
pared estimates were satisfied that the amount named would be ample for its 
erection and completion, but as more than four months had elapsed after the 
convening of the legislature before the appropriation was made, during which 
time building materials had considerably advanced in price, and in response 
to an advertisement issued by the boards soliciting proposals for the erection 
of the building, the lowest bid received was that of Messrs. Peale & Mil- 
ler, who proposed to erect and complete the cottage in accordance with the 
plans and specifications for the sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
being the full amount of the appropriation. In consideration of all the cir- 
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cumstances, our pressing need for more room as soon as it could possibly be 
provided^ the fact that bailding materials were constantly advancing, the inad- 
visability of erecting a smaller cottage than the one proposed, or of sabstitnt- 
ing cheaper materials, and the delay which would attend the preparation of 
new plans and re-ad vertising, it was deemed best by the board to let the con- 
tract to the bidders above named, reserving the right to leave some part of the 
building unfinished for the present, should they find it necessary so to do. A 
contract was consequently entered into in accordance with this determination, 
by the terms of which the contractors are required to have the building 
enclosed by November 1, and fully completed and ready for occupancy by 
January 1, 1880. 

A full account of other improvements made during the year will be found 
in the report of the superintendent, to which we would also refer for a very full 
statement showing the progress of our institution during the past year, and 
its present condition. 

In conclusion the board is again very happy to be able to certify to the con- 
tinned fidelity of the superintendent, and to his possession of those qualities 
which fit him in an eminent degree for the arduous and responsible duties 
assigned him. 
We have the honor to subscribe ourselves your obedient servants. 

1). B. HALE, 
E. H. DAVIS, 
G. A. SMITH, 
Board of Control. 



REPORT OP THE TREASURER. 
Treasurer Debit. 

1878. 

Oct.l. To cash In bank as per report |74 20 

^ received from State treasurer aoeount current expenses 

for last quarter 1878 6,626 00 

cash received from State treasurer account deficiency 2,622 51 

" " " " '* *• new cottage, etc, 

act 74, 1879 12,315 00 

cash received from State treasurer account current expenses 

for first three quarters 1879 26,625 00 

cash received for chair work sold previous to fiscal year 4,160 39 

*• " u u « u during fiscal year 8344 81 

To cash received from the following sources: 

sale of farm stock 420 22 

Interest on deposits, etc 90 81 

visitors^ entrance fees 631 57 

sale of clothing 41 08 

gravel 68 76 

envelopes 83 

fuel 13 6(5 

old sacks 3160 

refunded 32 86 

•62,488 19 
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Treasurer Credit. . 

Vouchor. 

No. 1. Current expenses 36,397 26 

*' 2. Library and literature 12 25 

" 3. Current expenses 3,773 22 

** 4, Library and literature 34 75 

5, Current expenses 3,570 70 

" 6. Library and literature 26 92 

'• 7. Current expenses 3,229 62 

" 8. '' " 4,128 89 

" 9. " " 3,476 11 

" 10. " »• 3,607 44 

" 11. " " 3,372 57 

" 12. " " 3,969 85 

** 14. '* ** 3,095 75 

** 15. New cottage, etc 4,167 28 

" 16. Current expenses 2,324 36 

" 17. Newcottage 1,483 65 

" 18, Current expenses 4,935 58 

'• 19. New cottage 1,150 94 

By balance in bank 9,732 06 

162,488 19 



1878. 




Oct. 


31. 


Nov. 


30. 


Dec. 


31. 


1879. 




Jan. 


31. 


Feb. 


28. 


Mar. 


31. 


May 


6. 


June 


3. 


July 


1. 


t» 


31. 


Aug. 


31. 


Sept. 


.30. 



Abstract of Expenses for Fiscal Year ending September 30, 1879. 

Inventory — increase in amount $4,402 46 

Machinery, etc.— depreciation in value 325 00 

Steam heating, etc.— depreciation in value 166 00 

Farming implements— depreciation in value 301 00 

Bedding— depreciation in value 95 50 

Furniture— depreciation in value 813 08 

School furniture — depreciation in value 51 20 

Library — depreciation in value 45 95 

Fuel— amount consumed 1,981 92 

Lights— amount consumed 630 35 

Provisions — amount consumed 7,860 80 

Clothing and shoes— amount couf>umed 5,346 11 

School expenses — amount expended 233 97 

Hospital— amount expended 351 59 

Postage— amount expended 116 OO 

Fugitives— amount expended 157 30 

Bepairs and alterations— amount expended .- 1,320 69 

Printing, stationery, etc — amount expended 42 60 

General salaries — amount expended 8,656 1 

School salaries — amount expended 2,233 95 

General expenses — amount expended 3,297 21 

Farm and barn — amount expended 897 57 

Discharged inmates— amount expended 256 40 

«39,58l 75 
CorUra. 

Buildings — increased value as per inventory $4,607 70 

Farm stock— increased value as per inventory 121 67 

Chair work— excess of receipts over payments 2,587 14 

Interest— received during year 78 81 

Visitors— received during year 531 57 

7,926 89 

Net current expenses for fiscal year $31,654 86 
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Ledger Balances. 

Lansing^ Mich.^ Sept, 30, 1879, 

Account Db. Cb. 

Inventory $255,531 85 

Cash 19,732 06 

Land 25,000 00 

Buildings 185,282 70 

Machinery ],257 00 

Steam heating and cooking apparatus 7,000 00 

Farming implements 1,081 60 

Chair stock 1,235 72 

Bedding 3,015 50 

Fuel 1,650 00 

Lights 126 00 

School furniture 480 00 

School expenses 450 00 

Library 3,400 00 

James I. Mead 72 00 

Current expenses 4,218 93 

Hospital 28 00 

Postage 64 80 

Provisions 1,824 14 

Bills receivable 3,343 05 

General expenses 46 13 

Farm and barn 1,080 00 

Clothing andshoes 8,505 60 

Furniture 6,279 71 

Farm stock (horses, cattle, etc.) 4,250 00 

Newcottage 3,192 30 

Steam heating-. 653 22 

School desks 425 00 

Concrete pavement 218 75 

Cooking ranges 300 00 

Farm fence 125 44 

Mowing machine 80 00 

Two book cases 70 00 

New harness 60 00 

Tile drain,80uth farm 150 00 

Front fence and gates 27 12 

Twochain pumps 21 30 

Farm horses 30 00 



1265,263 91 |265,263 91 



E. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan State Reform School: 

Gentlemen : — The close of another fiscal year again makes it my pleasant 
duty to present to you a statement of the condition of our institution as com- 
pared with former years, and to submit the customary statistical tables, which 
are made complete to this date, as follows : 
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Table I. 

NMni^er of Children Admitted since the opening of the Institution^ Sept, 2, 1856, the num^ 
ber in the School at the date of the last Report, the nuniber Admitted and Released during 
the year J and the present nuimer in the School, 



White boys.. 
Colored boys. 

Girls 

Indians 



Totals. 



No. Commit* 
ted Since 
OpeniDg. 



1,972 

152 

8 

3 



2,136 



No. as report- 

ed in School 

Sept. 80, 187& 



290 
35 



327 



No. Admitted 
daring Tear. 



133 
6 



139 



Na BeleMed 
daring Tear. 



148 
11 



169 



Pment 
No. in 
School. 



275 
30 



307 



Table IV. 

The Cause of Commitments During the Year, 



Crime. 



Grand larceny 

Burglary , 

Assaalt and battery 
Larceny 

Attempt to murder . 





Rape 

Malicious trespass 

Vagrancy and disorderly. 

Arson 

Returned 



Total. 



No. 



2 
4 
21 
1 
3 



139 



Table V. 
Nativity of the Boys received and of their Parents. 



United Statet. 


Na 


Foreign Ooantriei. 


Ko. 


Michigan 


94 
6 
2 

1 
4 
2 

1 
1 


Canada 


19 


New xork 


Germany 


2 


Ohio 


Holland 


1 


Massacbusc t ts 


Ireland 


3 


Indiana 


Unknown 


4 


Illinois 






Texas 




Missouri 








Total 


110 


Total 


29 








Parentf. 


No. 


PlirMiti. 


New 


American 


1 

29 

11 


Holland 


2 


England 


Colored (born in America) 

Canada...... 





Ireland 


14 


German v 


Unknown 


8 








Total 


189 
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Table VI. 
TKt Age of the Boys Committed, 



Agcu 


Mo. 


Agcu 


No. 


Ten years old 


12 
19 
20 
23 


Fourteen years old 


26 


Eleven years old 


Fifteen years old 


25 


Twelve years old 


Sixteen years old 


14 


Thirteen years old 










Total 


139 







Table VII. 

The Domestic Condition and Religious Training of tJie Boys previous to their Commit 
menty as given by tJ^emselves and tfie officers bringing t?iem. 



CoDdition. 



Kumber who have lost their father 

^ " *» •» " mother 

** a u u u both parents 

^' whose relations have been arrested for crime 

*^ who have used intoxicating drinlcs 

^ ^ *^ been in Jail one or more times 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Unknown 



No. 



31 
38 
9 
21 
37 
58 
39 
86 
U 



Table IX. 
Shows the Disposition of the Boys who have been Released. 

DlBpotitiun. 



Number discharged as reformed 

**' ^ to go out of State to reside with parents 

** granted leave of absence for one year 

" escaped 

•* died 

•• to live with farmers 

Total 



No. 



116 
7 

19 

1 

2 

14 



159 
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Table X. 
Employment of Boys. 



Employment. 



Cane shop No. 1 

Cane shop No. 2 

Tailoring 

Shoematcing 

Kitchen department 

Washing and ironing — 

Engine room 

Attending school rooms. 



Total..- 




125 

103 

15 

4 

13 

6 

2 

4 



Employment. 



Attending dormitories 

Hospital and matron^s depart- 
ment 

Bath-room 

Family houses 

Farming 

Employed in superintendent's de- 
partment 



No. 



9 

1 

1 

8 

15 



307 



Table XI. 
Number of Offlcers and Employes in tJie School, 



Offlcors. 


Employes. 


Superintendent, 
Assistant superintendent. 
Six teachers, 
Two matrons, 
Assistant matron, 
Phypieian, 
Watchman, 
Baker. 


Farmer, 

Teamster, 

Cook and laundress, 

Dining-room girl. 

Overseer of washing department, 

Six overseers of shops, 

Engineer. 



Table XII. 

Work Performed and Produce Baised by Boys. 

TAILOR SHOP. 



Caps made for boys 206 

Jackets made for boys 358 

Pants made for boys 607 

Overalls made for boys 443 

Suspenders made for boys 277 

Shirts made for boys 1,104 

Ml I tens made for boys 60 

Sheets made for boys 240 



Pillow-slips made for boys 271 

Bed-ticks made for boys 182 

Towels made for boys 317 

Aprons made for boys 81 

Pieces repaired for boys 1,278 

Mattresses, curtains, table cloths, 

etc 190 





SHOE SHOP. 




Shoes made for boys 


346 


Boots and Shoes repaired 


703 








CHAIR SHOP. 




Chair-seats woven 


55.206 


Chair-backs woven . .. 


7.1Kft 
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Table "SJl.^ Continued, 

GARDEN AND FARM. 



Bushels of potatoes 500 

** onions 50 

" corn— ears 1,200 

" beans 35 

" tomatoes 50 

*• turnips 50 

" rutabagas 1,000 

" rhubarb 25 

" cucumbers 10 



Bushels of apples 600 

*' pears.. 10 

" green corn 200 

'• green peas 25 

" beets 200 

" carrots 100 

Tons of hay 15 

" cornstalks 100 



Ife will be observed by reference to the foregoing tables that our average 
number of inmates has largely increased, and our buildings have consequently 
been crowded to an extent which is not beneficial to the best interests of the 
institution. 

The completion of our new cottage during the coming winter will greatly 
relieve us as it will provide dormitories, school rooms and bathing rooms to 
accommodate sixty of our boys. 

The contract for the erection of the new cottage was let in May, as soon as 
possible after the approval of the act making the necessary appropriations for 
its erection, and the work has progressed as rapidly as was anticipated, and has 
been of a very satisfactory character. The contractors, Messrs. Peale & Miller, 
will have the building enclosed within a few weeks, and prepared for occupancy 
during the winter. 

Among the improvements provided for by the special appropriation of the 
legislature at its last session, none has added more to the comfort and con- 
venience of the officers, employes and inmates of the institution than the 
remodeling of the steam heating. This work was done by Messrs. Andrew 
Harvey & Sons, Detroit, and is perfectly satisfactory and successful in its 
results. 

The removal of the old fashioned, unsightly and inconvenient desks from 
the school-rooms, and the substitution of modern desks of approved pattern 
and handsome appearance, has added greatly to the comfort and cheerfulness 
of the school-rooms, and the boys as well as the teachers fully appreciate the 
improvement. 

The sum of three hundred dollars was appropriated by the legislature for 
procuring two fountains for our lawns. These have been purchased and put 
in place ; one directly in front of the main building and the other in the play 
ground in the rear. They are beautiful and attractive, and are much enjoyed 
by our boys, and greatly admired by visitors. 

The removal of the dilapidated fence formerly enclosing the grounds in 
front of our buildings, and the substitution of a neat railing has also added 
greatly to the general appearance of neatness, and in some degree adds to the 
assurance that fences are not needed to restrain our boys. 

The special appropriations for painting our barn and putting in two chain 
pumps have been used for the purposes named, which are good and desirable 
improvements. 

Many improvements have been made in the buildings during the year, which 
add to their beauty, comfort, and security ; and in all of these the labor of the 
boys has been employed wherever it could be made available. Among these 
may be mentioned the painting of the store-house and piggery, all of our 
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roof 8^ all the sash in the main building, the tinting of the walls in oar south 
building, with considerable other interior painting, and the laying of new 
floors in the laundry and store-room of the tailor shop. 

The plastering, the falling of which caused frequent annoyance, has been 
removed from the most of the ceilings, and a wood ceiling neatly painted has 
been substituted. 

The reading room and picture room have been thoroughly renorated, 
painted and papered, and the main upper hall papered and cai*peted. 

A now steam pump has been placed in the boiler rooms. 

The old shoe shop has been thoroughly renovated and converted into a hos- 
pital for convalescent boys, thereby enabling us to keep them with such as 
may be suffering from slight ailments, entirely separate from any who may at 
any time be victims of dangerous and contagious diseases, while a suitable 
shoo shop has been provided by converting to that purpose a room lately 
unused, which in the early history of the school was known as the ''lodge,'' 
a sort of dungeon, the employment of which it was expected would soon ren- 
der the most refractory boys perfectly docile and amiable. This ''lodge'' was 
formerly greatly dreaded by the boys, but during several years past it has been 
wholly unused. 

The store-room has been kept up during the year with good results. No 
article is issued therefrom except on a proper showing of its requirement, and 
all poraons handling supplies of any kind are thereby held to a strict aceoant- 
ability. 

The health of the boys during the year has generally been very good. We 
have escaped contagious disease, which, considering our crowded conditioD» 
could scarcely be expected, but may bo attributed to our healthy location, the 
abundant supply of pure air and water, and the cleanliness and regular habits 
of our inmates. 

It gives mo pleasure to state that at no time during my connection with the 
institution has the general behavior of the boys been more satisfactory thma 
for the past year. 

Tho military drill has been continued daring the year with its previoos good 
results. Our boys have attained a proficiency in this which has been highlj 
complimented by the officers constituting the State military board. The ben- 
efits arising from this drill cannot be overestimated. In addition to the 
soldierly and manly bearing which ocr boys acquire from it, the good effect of 
willing and constant submission to discipline peculiar to the good soldier, 
reasonably bo expected to continue in after life. 

But one escape from the institution has occarred daring the year. The boj 
could doubtless have been recaptured if pursued, but it was decided that the 
benefit to the school by his absence therefrom more than compensated for anj 
dama^ that society might sustain in consequence of his absence from the 
sclux4, so no grt^at endeavors were made to return him to the institution. 

Tho farm has done as well daring the past season as could be reasonmblT 
expected. The root crv^ps have suffered in consequence of the long continmei 
drouth* and for the first time for years our crop of potatoes will fall far ehovt 
of the rvquir^ment of the institution, notwithstandinsr the fact that we plaoted 
morv> than ever before. The labor on the farm is all performed by the boji^ 
Qudor the dir\>ction of a farmer who is employed to oversee them. 

The que$uon of labor for our boys is getting to be a serious one, and «e mie 
at a lv>$$ to know what branch of industry may meet properly be introduced to 
affv^xd them such employment as will fit them for nselnlness in f atore life^ 
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enable them while in the institution to bear some portion of the expense of 
their maintenance. The manafactare of cigars, though yielding a considera- 
ble revenue, was banished from the institution shortly after I assumed the 
fiuperintendency, in consequence of its baneful influence on the boys. We do 
not want to engage in any business, however lucrative, which may be calcu- 
lated to teach our boys pernicious habits, or expose them to temptation. 

The caning of chairs is so extensively carried on in reformatory institutions 
that the prices received for the work are no longer remunerative, and the 
demand for this class of work is exceedingly uncertain. We are consequently 
dependent upon the caprice of chair makers, and are always uncertain whether 
we shall have work or not. 

We can within a very few days finish all our orders for this class of work 
now on hand, and it is quite doubtful whether any new orders of any magni- 
tude will be received soon. 

That the boys should have constant employment, to which their labor hours 
should be devoted, is of the highest importance, and it is also important that 
they shall feel the assurance that their labor is of value to somebody — that is, 
that they are not kept at work merely to keep them from play. The knowl- 
edge that they are doing good work which shall be approved by their superin- 
tendent and overseers, and from which a benefit to the institution is derived, 
encourages them to greater diligence and faithfulness. The truth of the old 
adage, ^' Satan always finds some work for idle hands to do," would be fully 
demonstrated at our institution should our boys be depiived of work for a week, 
and it is better for all concerned that they should have work always awaiting 
the arrival of their labor hours, and the most of the boys are disposed to work 
extra hours, if by so doing they may be enabled to lay up a small amount of 
money to aid them in starting in the world when leaving our institution. 

At the last meeting of the board it was decided best that the superintendent, 
accompanied by such member of the board as could best spare the time, should 
visit such places as might be deemed proper for the purpose of examining what 
class of labor could best be introduced in the institution. It is earnestly 
hoped that this investigation may be the means of employing some new branch 
of industry suited to our wants. 

It gives me pleasure to attest to the capacity and fidelity of the various 
employes of the institution during the past year, and their hearty cooperation 
with me in carrying on the important work entrusted to us. 

We have continued to receive during the past year, through the courtesy of 
the publishers, the following welcome publications : 

Alpena County Pioneer, Allegan Journal, Ann Arbor Courier, Battle Creek 
Journal, Bellevue Gazette, Benzie County Journal, Coldwater Republican and 
Reporter, Flint Globe and Journal, Grand Rapids Herald and Post, Hastings 
Republican Banner, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Lansing Republican, Owosso Press, 
Christian Herald, Michigan Argus, Saturday Evening Post, Wolverine Citizen, 
Youths' Companion, Youths' Instructor, Woman's Journal, Carrier Dove, 
Pentwater News, Iron Port, Ypsilanti Commercial, Milford Times, Rockford 
Register. 

In conclusion, I desire to return my heartfelt thanks to the several members 
of the board of control for their continued confidence and uniform kindness, 
and above all to our Heavenly Father for the care and protection of the past 
year, and which I sincerely hope may be continued for the future. 

I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 

FRANK M. HOWE, Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

Superintendent of Pvblic Instmction: 

Sir : — ^You are hereby respectfully presented with the sixth annual report of 
the Board of Control of the State Public School for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1879. 

For a more special account of the general operations of this institution^ 
reference is made to the report of Mr. Alden, the superintendent, and, for the 
continued gratifying sanitary condition, to the report of Dr. Powers, the 
attending physician. 

The general administration of the institution, the economical results, the 
health of the children, the management of the schools, cottages, and hospital^ 
the success of indenturing children, and afterwards keeping watch over them 
during minorit}', are all very gratifying to this board. 

Each year strengthens the convictions of the members of this board that the 
Michigan system of treating dependent children is the most humane and eco- 
nomical that has yet been adopted by any government to prevent crime and 
pauperism and to save the children of the poor. A few years ago social sci- 
entists turned their attention principally to the reformation of criminals. 
Now, with them, the question is how to prevent the child from becoming 
dependent or delinquent. Michigan has said, by law and experience, that 
reformation was expensive and uncertain, while prevention was sure and eco- 
nomical. 

This State has long been widely known by reason of its university and pub- 
lic school system. Our name is now also often repeated in this country and 
abroad by reason of this educational charity. Among the many commenda- 
tions is that of the venerable statesman, Drouin De Lhuys, of France, member 
of the institute, who savs of the State Public school, in an address before that 
society about one year ago : 

[ Translation. ] 

"The end sought is of such high importance and the examples we can bor- 
row are so encouraging that the academy will, I hope, receive with interest 
some details of this enterprise of a character so entirely new. * ♦ ♦ 
You behold, gentlemen, the State of Michigan, which is only about forty years 
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old^ has the merit of being in advance of ancient Europe in the iuaugaration 
of a new era for dependent children/' 

This compliment, from so high a source, must be especially gratifying to 
our people. Several states are discussing our system favorably, and an effort 
is being made in Washington to inEuence congress to introduce this Michigan 
method into the District of Columbia. 

In the international prison congress in Stockholm in 1878, in the meeting of 
the superintendents of the poor in Michigan in 1879, and of Pennsylvania in 
1878, in the national conference of charities in Chicago in 1879, in the Amer- 
ican social science association in Saratoga this year, and in other similar 
meetings, the name of the Michigan State Public School was always received 
with the highest favor. Education amidst home surroundings, with good 
moral and religious influences, final restoration to family homes^ and all at as 
low a cost as even county poor-house support, is what gives this school so good 
a name with our people and with others away. A more thorough acquaintance 
with this institution, a more lively sympathy between it and our people, and 
assistance in securing good homes, is especially desired by this board. 

The Legislatube akd this School. 

The continued favor shown by the legislature for this institution is very 
gratifying. The joint committee of the senate and house, during the session 
of 1879, visited the school and made a very thorough examination into the 
system and methods used. This board was present during such visit and called 
attention to the need of appropriations for current expenses and for complet- 
ing the buildings. The committee, after careful examination, unanimously 
recommended the following: 

Current expenses for 1879 and 1880, for each year $36,000 

Furniture 600 

Repairs of building, steam and water- works 2,000 

Rear additions to the five old cottages 2,500 

New kitchen 1,500 

Sidewalks, cement floors, grading, fencing, trees, etc 800 

Books for the children 200 

Additional hydrants, pipe connections, steam pump, hay and plat- 
form scales A 1,000 

Covering steam pipes 800 

For the completion of the sewerage of the institution and for tne pur- 
chase of land 6,000 

Most of the work contemplated by these appropriations has been completed 
this season with the means placed at the disposal of this board, without creat- 
ing any deficits in the special funds ; nor is any expected in the current expense 
account. Yet the strictest economy is necessary by reason of the advance in 
prices. The amount for current expenses is $3,000 less than requested by the 
board for the two years. 

The New Sewer. 

One of the most important items above named is that in regard to a comple- 
tion of the sewerage. The appropriation act purposely left the responsibility 
with this board of selecting such method as the board should consider best. 

7 
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The old sewer extended about 160 rods from the buildings to a dry ravine, 
where it terminated, as a necessary temporary expedient. With no outlet but 
the very porous soil, it had become an annoyance to neighbors, making the 
adoption of some other system necessary. The board made a thorough exami- 
nation of various methods of disposing of sewage used in this country and abroad 
by cities and institutions. The question as to which was the best was found to 
be very perplexing. Between the advocates of the usual water-carriage method 
and the more modern one of utilizing the sewage by irrigation, using pumps, 
cisterns, etc., there was found to be an uncompromising difference of opinion. 
Part of the board and the superintendent visited institutions out of this State 
where the irrigation method was in use ; but after a full examination the board 
concluded that the water-carriage system was best adapted to the situation and 
climate of this institution, and hence decided to continue the sewer with an eight- 
inch pipe, about 205 rods farther, to Mud Creek. The right of way was pro- 
cured, including the title in fee to one acre on the creek, and the sewer was 
laid this season. The depth in the ground is about five feet. The total fall 
from the buildings to the creek is about 45 feet, the least fall over any sectioa 
being about five inches in 100 feet.. The socket pipe-joints are laid in cement. 
The creek is about five feet deep, two rods wide, and flows- through a marsh, 
emptying into Coldwater river over a mile below the city and about 150 rods 
from the end of the sewer. The river is broad, deep, and navigable for sev- 
eral miles by a small steamer. No one lives down stream near the river for 
several miles, by reason of its marshy shores. The creek approaches withia 
15 rods of the hard land at the sewer end which is built out on the marsh 
about 150 feet by piles and filling in around the pipe. A building five feet 
square, locked, protects the lower end. From this there is an open ditch to 
the creek. About 40 feet from the sewer end is a small pond, three rods 
across, which is a great spring, discharging at least 1,000 blirrels daily. From 
this an open ditch carries along this pure spring water, takes up the sewage 
and carries it to the creek, greatly diluted, with a good moving current. It is 
doubtful whether there is any better sewerage for any other institution in the 
State. The result is very satisfactory to the board, and it is belveved it will 
materially contribute to continuing the uniform good health of the children. 
All the sewage now passes down this sewer, — the laundry water, that from the 
water-closets, the kitchen, etc. The amount is about 300 barrels daily, of 
which 95 per cent is water, which, uniting with 1,000 barrels of pure spring 
water, can cause no offense. 

Purchase of Land. 

There has been a purchase made of 2G acres of land adjoining the institu- 
tion grounds on the north, for $100 per acre. This makes an excellent addi- 
tion to the farm, and will provide pasturage so much needed for cows to 
furnish milk for the children. The State now owns here, including one acre 
at the sewer end, seventy-two acres. 

New Additions to Buildings. 

The two-story additions to the five old cottages, the new kitchen on the west 
side of the dining-room, and the new dining-room for employes, altered from 
the old kitchen, have been completed and add very much to comfort, conven- 
ience, and better working of the institution. A small plat (about two acres) 
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has boeii set apart on the higher ground for a grove and cemetery, and 
will be underdrainedy graded, and planted with native trees. With the cottage 
additions, a more thorough ventilation has been secured and more extended 
dormitory rooms furnished. 

Covering Steam Pipes. 

This is another important work. The main steam pipes have been taken ap 
and covered with the Wickoff wood pipe, in some respects similar to that used 
by the Holly company in Lockport, N. Y., and in Detroit. There will be, it 
is believed, a material saving of heat by using this new protection. The 
thanks of this board are due to Mr. Holly for his advice in this work. The 
water mains have been extended about 300 feet and two hydrants added, which 
makes much more complete our system of protection from lire, which is, with 
the large steam-pump over the well playing directly on the mains and hydrants, 
somewhat similar to the Holly water-works method. 

Presentation. 

The thanks of this board are due and are hcjcby tendered to Messrs. Prang 
& Co., of Boston, for fifteen of their most beautiful chromes and thirty of 
their best illuminated mottoes, presented by them in April last. They are 
mostly illustrative of child-life and add very much to the attractiveness of the 
children's cottage homes. In a letter to the secretary of the board, they say : 
'' We hope what we send you will be the silent means of doing untold good to 
the young in whose welfare you are so deeply interested." 

The Children. 

The average mental, moral, and physical standing of the children was never 
better in the institution. The county authorities are sending less of those who 
should be in a reformatory and more of those for whom the school was estab- 
lished. The central idea of this institution, as found in the law, in all regula- 
tions of this board and in its annual reports, is this: that ''this is a half-way 
house for the child on his or her way from the homo lost, by the sins or mis- 
fortunes of parents, to another and a good family home.'' Vicious children 
seldom find good homes and seldom remain in them when found. Such chil- 
dren stand in the way of the really dependent ones, preventing them from 
passing through this home. It is to bo hoped that county authorities will send 
their best children, for the most good can be done for them. The legislature of 
1879 provided for a reform school for girU, which, when in operation, will no 
doubt relieve this institution from the constant pressure to send thoso who, for 
moral reasons, are improx)er inmates here. The superintendent's report shows 
that there arc yet in the poor-houses de))en(lent children who should be here. 
To admit them all there must be an increase of indentures. The net gain of 
indentured children this year is over one hundred. Had the state agency 
system been adopted, so often asked for by the board, it is believed all depend- 
ent children in the State could be brought here and put in families. No child 
should bo sent to the poor-house but directly here. 

Here are three hundred children waiting for homes. To them we call the 
attention of the many kind and generous men and women of Michigan and 
ask their assistance in procuring homes for them. They could aid very much 
in this good work, and their assistance will be warmly appreciated. 
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OuB Workers. 

The plan of this institution would avail little had we not zealous and efficient 
workers. We have an excellent corps of employes. This board takes pleasure 
in commending those who have done so much to make this school a success, — 
to give it a good name at home and abroad, — and especially who have had such 
a warm sympathy for and have done so much to better the condition of the 
little ones in their care. To all of our employes the board extends commenda- 
tion and thanks. 

Asking from the people of this State a renewed interest in this school for 
the children of the poor and for their kindly assistance in this work, also solic- 
iting from you, the Superintendent of public instruction, aid and counsel in 
this department of your educational work, with the confident hope that this 
institution will, year by year, increase in usefulness to the cause of education 
and be a moral benefit to the dependent class and an efficient preventive of 
social evils, and continuing hopefully in our work, we remain. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

JAMES BURNS, 
H. H. HINDS, 
C. D. RANDALL, 
Board of Control. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Control of the State Public School: 

Oentlemek : — ^I have the honor of presenting you, herewith, my report for 
the year ending September 30, 1879, which is the sixth annual report of the 
State Public School : 

CuBBENT Expense fob the Yeab ending Sept. 30, 1879. 



Debit. 



Amount expended 935,543 15 

Bills payable Oct. 1,1879 617 90 

Inventory Oct.l, 1878 8,673 33 

944,834 38 



Credit 



Inventory Oct. 1 , 1 879 $10,1 21 75 

Paying bills of 1878 677 m 

Current expense for the year.. 34,036 27 

944^S43i 



Table II. 
Number Beceived^ Indentured^ etc^ la»t year. 



Number received 

** indentured 

'* returned to counties whence they came 

" absconded , 

•' died 



106 

115 

18 

1 
1 
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Table III. 

Number Beceived, IhdefUured^ etc,, since the School opened. 



Whole number recelvod __ _ _ _ __ _ 




776 


»« (( 


indentured - . 


397 

51 

4 

5 

33 
286 




U (( 


returned to counties 




t( u 


sent to Reform school 




(fc 4( 


absconded.... .. 




U i( 


died 




u u 


remainins: in school September 30, 1879 ... 












776 


776 



Table V. 
Sex, Parentage, etc., of Children Beceived during the past Tear, 

Hales...: 

Females 

Whites 

Colored 

N at i ve parentage 

Foreign parentage 

Orphans 

Half-orphans 

Whose parents are both living 

Who came from poor-house 

Whose parents were convicted of crime , 

Whose parents were intemperate 



68 
38 
101 
5 
76 
30 
13 
41 
39 
56 
20 
32 



Table VI. 
Present Standing of the School, 



jSfumber reading in chart 

" reading in first reader , 

" reading in second reader 

" reading in third reader 

" reading in fourth reader 

" able to write letters 

*' able to add practical examples 

^ able to subtract practical examples 

*^ able to multiply practical examples 

'' who know the multiplication table 

" who are studying outlines of geography 

^^ who are studying Colton's grammar school geography 

'^ who are studying Hagcr^s primary arithmetic 

'^ who are studying Hager^s elementary arithmetic 

*^ wlio are studying Swlntou's language lessons 



47 
83 
34 
80 
40 
115 
140 
160 
40 
72 
80 
40 
48 
72 
40 



u 
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Table Vll. 
Present Age of School, 



Numt 


►er betwci 


en 3 and 4 


3 


u 


4 and 6 


2 


t( 


5 and 6 


11 


t( 


6 and 7 


17 


(( 


7 and 8 


24 


i( 


8 and 9 


35 


ii 


9 and 10 


35 


«( 


10 and 11 


54 


(I 


11 and 12 


37 


(t 


12 and 13 


34 


(( 


13 and 14 


23 


t( 


14 and 15 


4 


u 


15 and 16 


4 


(( 


16 and 17 


1 


(( 


18 and 19 


2 


• 








Total 






286 











Average age, 9.0 years. 



Table XI. 

Number of Officers and Employes, and Salaries. 



Grade. 



Superintendent 

Ass't Sup't and clerk 

Matron 

6 teachers, each 

9 cottage managers, each 

1 substitute cottage manager. 

1 hospital manager 

1 seamstress 

1 engineer 

2 seamstresses 

1 carpenter and painter 

1 foreman halve biiop 



Salaries. 


$1,500 00 


700 00 


360 00 


300 fO 


300 00 


300 00 


300 00 


168 00 


GOO 00 


144 00 


240 00 


300 10 



Grade. 



1 foreman shoe shop 

1 farmer 

1 night fireman or watchman. 

2 superintendents dining room 

1 coolc 

1 cool« 

1 laundress 

1 house cleaner 

2 domestics, each 

1 assistant farmer 

1 assistant laundress 

1 domestic 



Salaries. 



1450 00 


240 00 


300 00 


132 00 


216 00 


144 00 


192 00 


144 00 


132 00 


96 00 


192 00 


120 00 



From the above tables it appears that the average number of children 
maintained at this institution during the past fiscal year has been 305f, and 
that tlie expense of their maintenance has been $34^035.27, or $111.34 per 
capita. Tills is a lower per capita than that of any former year, and is 
doubtless lower than it will be next year, as there has recently been a marked 
advance in prices of all kinds of productions. Four hundred and twenty 
children have been cared for at the institution, or placod, through its agency, 
in families, and the counties have been relieved of the support of that number 
at a cost to the State of $34,035.27, as above stated, or at a cost per capita of 
$81.03. 
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There has been no prevailing sickness, and but little sickness of any kind. 
Diphtheria has prevailed in the city and surrounding country and carried off 
manv victims, but not one case has occurred in this institution. Out of the 
460 children and employes who have been connected with the school at some 
time during the past year there has been one death only. This child died 
with consumption and had been feeble for years. One serious accident has 
occured. A child, out in the woods with his teacher and companions, fell 
from a tree which he had climbed and broke his leg. It is surprising that 
among so many boys who are very daring and often rough in their plays, more 
accidents have not happened. 

The farm is becoming more productive every year, and a large amount of 
vegetables have been raised-— enough to supply the institution abundantly. 
AVe have also produced nearly all the pork and lard consumed. Our herd of 
swine is as fine as any in the county. Premiums on swine and ve£:etables 
were taken at the last county fair, amounting to nearly $17.00, with which a 
large and elegant urn for our lawns has been purchased. An addition to our 
farm, on the north side, of twenty-six acres, has recently been made with 
money appropriated for that purpose by the last legislature, which, in time, 
will furnish a fine pasture for a herd of cows, but for the coming year will 
barely pay the expense of cultivation, as it must be fertilized and seeded 
before it will become very productive. 

Many improvements have been made during the year in the grounds and 
buildings which have added greatly to the appearance of the institution as well 
as to its conveniences, health, and safety. 

Seven hundred and seventy-six children have been received since the institu- 
tion opened, of whom 397 have been placed in families. Of this number 111 
have been indentured to relatives and 12 have been adopted under the new law. 
Ueports have been received from about three-fourths of the whole number, by 
which it appears that the great majority are doing fairly well. Only 26 have 
been reported as having run away from their homes, and of these quite a num- 
ber have since hired out to farmers where they are doing well. As the boys 
grow older, without a doubt, a larger percentage of them will leave their 
homes^ for I find a strong prejudice existing in the minds of many against 
being indentured till twenty-one years of age; particularly among the most 
active and ambitious. With so many opportunities for advancement and 
securing employment as exist in this State, they often feel that they could do 
much better if allowed to strike out for themselves on arriving at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen years, and^ without question, some of them could. It 
may, in time, seem advisable to have the law so amended as to permit us to 
indenture children for a shorter time than is now required. 

Since my last report was made circulars have been sent to the superintend- 
ents of the county poor thronghout the State inquiring how many healthy and 
intelligent children^ over three and under fourteen years, admissible under the 
law to this institution, still remained in the poor-houses. Answers were 
received from fifty-eight counties, and from these reports it appears that there 
were remaining, of this class, December 30, 1878, 132 children, besides several 
hundred diseased and feeble-minded children, and children under three and 
over fourteen years of age not admissible to this school at that time. It is 
to be regretted that our capacity for receiving children does not yet equal the 
demand made upon us. 

On the 10th of last December this institution was placed in connection with 
the city telegraph office, one and one-half miles distant, by a telegraph line; 
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the entire outfit eostiug about $120. It has prored a great convenienoe in 
sending and receiving dispatches, of which we have a large number; but the 
main object we had in view in establishing the line was to furnish the means 
of support to our maimed and feeble children, of whom we have quite a num- 
ber. A boy from the city office who could receive messages was engaged for 
a few months, at $10 per month, to take charge of our office and teach the 
art of telegraphy to a few of our children, who made such rapid progress that 
we now have a half a dozen boys who can send and receive messages quite well. 
One of them^ a boy from Saginaw, who lost a leg previous to entering the 
school, made such remarkable progress that, for some months past, I have 
placed him in charge of the office where he now has a class of ten children 
under his tuition. He can read quite readily from the main line, and has 
received from twenty-five to thirty words per minute. Several others are doing 
exceedingly well, and will be able to take charge of offices as soon as their 
education is sufficiently advanced in other directions. About one hour per 
day, on an average, is spent by each member of this class in learning tele- 
graphy, which interferes but little with other studies. Much of the credit of 
our success in this department is due to Mr. L. P. Palmer, who has charge of 
the city office, and who has gratuitously aided me in every possible way in 
starting the enterprise. 

So few changes have been made in the routine work of the institution from 
that of former years, which has been frequently spoken ofy that it is unneces- 
sary to speak of it again this year. 

The institution I believe to be in a prosperous condition, and as a whole, I 
have a very excellent and competent corps of workers. Absolute perfectioa 
is not expected in them, nor is it attainable. Year by year we hope to improve 
in our work, but I do not expect that it will ever be what an ideal institution 
should be. Still there can be no question that it is accomplishing a great and 
good work, and that thousands, in time, will be saved through its instra- 
mentality. 

Our thanks are again due the ladies and gentlemen from the city who have 
assisted us during the past year in our Sunday school, and to the editors of the 
Hastings Banner, Lansing Republican, Deaf Mute Mirror, Gold water Bepub- 
lican, Cold water Reporter, and Cold water Weekly Press for copies of their 
papers which have been regularly sent. 

Respectfully yours, 

LYMAN P. ALDEN, Superintendent. 



INSTITUTION FOR EDUCATING THE DEAF 
AND DUMB, AND THE BLIND. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. C. A. GowEK, 

Superintendent of Public Inatrtiction : 

Sib: — In answer to your communication of the 27th of January past, 
requesting a brief report of the condition and operations of this institution, to 
be embraced in your annual report, I have the honor to send you the following 
synopsis, hoping it may prove to be what you desire. 

The last legislature, as you are doubtless aware, made provision for the 
establishment of a separate school for the blind ; and it was the expectation 
that this would have been consummated by the commencement of the present 
term in September last, and that this institution would be wholly devoted to 
the education of the deaf and dumb. But, owing to an omission as to the 
time the law creating the institution for the blind should take effect, the 
commissioners to organize it could not be appointed until after the commence- 
ment of the present term. Soon after the appointment of commissioners for 
the new institution was made, a joint meeting of the two boards was held 
here to confer together with reference to the blind, and to determine whether 
it would be best to secure temporary accommodations for them in rented 
buildings, or to allow them to remain hero until new buildings could be 
erected. 

It was decided not to admit any more blind pupils, but to retain those who 
already belonged to the school, until the close of the current year ; and that 
the commissioners would proceed to locate the new institution and erect the 
necessary buildings, so as to have them ready for occupancy by the begin- 
ning of the next regular session of the school. This course, it was thought, 
would be more economical to the State, and equally advantageous to the 
pupils and satisfactory to their friends. 

The blind, therefore, are still here under instruction, and will continue 
until the close of the present session, when it is expected they will be trans- 
ferred to the new institution, and their places here filled by the admission of 
additional deaf-mutes who are waiting to be received. 

The institution, as at present constituted, consists of two distinct depart- 
ments, the one for the deaf and dumb and the other for the blind, each of 
which, in the appliances and methods of teaching, is wholly different from the 
other, and requires a separate corps of instructors, trained in the knowledge 
and practice of their respective systems. 

The number of pupils received and the number discharged the past year, of 
both classes, is set forth in the following condensed statement : 
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Number Instructed. 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

Deaf-mutes 131 117 248 

Blind 26 22 48 

Total 157 139 296 

Number Discharged. 

Deaf-mutes 22 15 37 

Blind 3 1 4 

Total 25 16 41 

Number enrolled the present term 255 

The course of study occupies eight years. Thirteen teachers are employed, 
ten in the deaf-mute and three in the blind departments ; four of whom are 
gentlemen, and nine are ladies. Four of them are deaf-mutes, and nine are 
qpeaking and hearing persons. 

Besides the school proper the institution has in successful operation a well 
organized manual labor department, both for the deaf and dumb and for the 
blind. The design constantly kept in view is to train the pupils in habits of 
industry and the knowledge of some useful occupation, so tiiat, when they 
leave school they may be able to earn a living for themselves, and not be de- 
pendent upon others for a support. Shoe-making, cabinet-making, and print- 
ing are carried on for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, and broom and 
basket-making for the blind. Those who do not engage in learning trades 
spend a portion of each day in the performance of such parts of the necessary 
work in and about the premises as they can do without interfering with their 
school duties. This part of our pupils' education is considered next in impor- 
tance to that of their intellectual and moral culture, and is systematically and 
assiduously prosecuted. 

The finances of the institution hpve been carefully and economically man- 
aged, and are in good condition, as will appear from the following statement 
of the receipts and disbursements for the year ending September 30, 1879: 

Keceipts. 
From State treasurer: 

Forspecinl purposes $5,805 73 

current expenses a 37,500 00 

Total from State treasurer 843,365 73 

From earnings anil other sources on account of current expenses: 

Sewing department $258 65 

School-books, etc 4 50 

Postage 103 99 

Medical expenses 35 24 

Heating apparatus 18 02 

Freight and dray age 1 15 

Miscellaneous expenses 4 50 

Farm and garden h 293 50 

Pupils' expense account 1 70 07 

Cabinetshop b 210 28 

a 15,000 available prior to Oct. 1 was not drawn till after this date. 

[6 These accounts are credited with articles charged to the institution, viz. : Sewing department, 
bedding, etc., made; farm and garden, vegetables raised; cabinet shop, lurnituru made for institn* 
tion; baslcet shop, chairs and l>askets made for institution; broom shop, brooms made fornistltu- 
tioo ; printing office, printing done for institution. 
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Shoe shop ^1,558 87 

Basketshop 6 G4 93 

Broom shop 6 73 50 

Printing? office b 8G 39 

Board and tuition 240 00 

Aggregate receipts $3,130 70 

^6,496 43 

Disbursements. 
For special purposes: 

Washing machine and mangle 3180 00 

Wardrobes 109 17 

Flooring 37 70 

Board fence 157 80 

Repairs, painting, etc. 97 24 

Ice house 30 17 

Carriage 326 00 

Painting buildings 864 62 

Grain barn 1.536 75 

Repairs on roof and gutters 1,063 44 

Portico front building 130 00 

Total (on account of special) |4,528 89 

For current expenses: 

Groceries $2,241 84 

Meat and fish 2,518 09 

Butter and lard ^^02 01 

Flour and meat 1,437 47 

Vegetables 506 56 

Fruit 4,999 47 

Lights 1,060 61 

Furniture 546 41 

Crocliery and coolcing utensils 234 64 

Bedding 492 92 

Sewing department 390 II 

Laundr}' 823 00 

School-books, etc 302 01 

Printing, stationery, etc. 101 98 

Postage 226 21 

Library 112 55 

Repairson building 1,124 93 

lledicai expenses 660 56 

Heating apparatus 2,599 39 

Freight and drayage 134 98 

Miscellaneous expenses 486 65 

Teachers' salaries 6,463 18 

Officers and employes 7,367 63 

Farm and garden 1,92*2 49 

Wagons, harness, etc 1 36 31 

Pupils' expense account 159 42 

Cabinet shop 1.123 17 

Shoe shop 3,172 12 

Basket shop 350 12 

Broom shop 372 67 

Printing office 1,065 02 

Board and tuition 53 36 

Total on account of current expenses ^44,046 68 

Aggregate disbursements $48^575 57 

Respectfully submit ted, 

THOMAS MacINTIUE, Principal. 

b Soe note on opposite page. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

Superintendent of PubUc Instruction : 

Sib: — In accordance with the provisions of section 3142, compiled laws of 
1871 y I hereby transmit my annual report of the condition and work of Adrian 
College for the year ending June 21, 1879. 

Aside from the items noticed below, and also those in the accompanying 
statistical report, there occurred no essential change in the status of the inflti- 
tution during the year. The courses of study, organization of departments, 
methods of instruction, condition of libraries, museum of natural history, 
literary societies, etc., remained, essentially, the same as exhibited in my 
previous report, to which I would respectfully refer you. 

At the close of the year, the lady principal, Miss Ellen A. Hayes, resigned 
her position to accept a place in Wellesley college, near Boston. The vacancy 
thus made, was filled by the election of Miss Mathilde Paola Landerer, who yet 
discharges the duties of lady principal, and has under her care the classes in 
French and German. 

At the beginning of the year, the preparatory department was thoroughly 
organized as a distinct department. It was placed under the immediate con- 
trol and supervision of Prof. E. G. Walker, an experienced and successful 
teacher; and, as now organized, cannot fail to accomplish more and better 
work than could bo expected from it as previously conducted. 

To meet the increasing demand for a class of better qualified teachers in 
district and graded schools, a normal department was organized in connection 
with the college and placed under the immediate management of the princi- 
pal of the preparatory department. The great need of the public school sys- 
tem — a need that is continually becoming more pressing — is that the class of 
schools named be supplied with instructors who are not only educationally 
qualified, but who have also a knowledge of the principles upon which the art 
of educating is based. 

The course of study in this department extends through a period of two 
years, and is as full and comprehensive as can be thoroughly completed in that 
time. Those who have been engaged in teaching, and who desire to review 
the common branches or take advanced studies have every facility afforded 
them that is within the control of the department. Lectures on the theory 
and practice of teaching are delivered during the second year of the course; 
in these, it will be the aim to make the student familiar with the principles of 
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pedagogical science as they have been derived from not only an analysis of the 
mental powers, but also from the actual work of the school-room. 

In the following course of study, the numerals attached to the several 
branches indicate the number of recitations per week : 

First Year. — Firat Term — English grammar, 5; higher arithmetic, 5; 
natural philosophy, 5 ; reading, 2. 

Second Term — -English grammar, 5; higher arithmetic, 5; algebra, 5; 
reading, 2. 

Third Term — Analysis and composition, 3 ; higher arithmetic, 2 ; algebra, 
5; elocution, 2; book keeping, 5. 

Second Year. — First Term — Khetoric, 2; United States history, 5; 
botany, 2; chemistry, 3; metric system and analysis, %i drawing, 1; lectures 
on pedagogics, 1. 

Second Term — Khetoric, 2; physical geography, 6; botany, 2; chemistry, 
3; geometry (optional), 5; drawing, 1; lectures on pedagogics, 1. 

Third Term — Rhetoric, 2; anatomy and physiology, 5; botany, 2; civil 
government, 3 ; geometry (optional), 5 ; lectures on pedagogics, 1. 

Students who complete the foregoing course, and pass a creditable examina- 
tion in the several branches of the same, will be awarded a suitable testimonial 
certifying these facts and authenticated by the seal of the college and the 
signature of its officers. 

During the year, the number of students pursuing the above course of study 
was twenty-five; the prospect is that the department will show an increasing 
attendance. 

In common with all similar institutions, Adrian college has felt the pressure 
that has existed during several years in the finances of the country; but we 
have passed through the time of trial with less of loss and embarrassment 
than might have been expected. The hope of an increased attendance when 
the business of the country would revive, has been fully realized : the prospect 
of increasing prosperity is steadily brightening. 

Kespectf ully submitted, 

G. B. Mcelroy, President. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

SuperirUenderU of Public Instruction : 

Sib: — I have the honor to submit herewith my report of the condition and 
work of Albion College for the year ending June 19, 1879. 

The attendance of students has been considerably in advance of any previ- 
ous year. The whole number enrolled was 233, an average by terms of 188, 
which is 37 in excess of the average of the preceding year. The personnel of 
the faculty was the same as during the year previous, except that Prof. Delos 
Fall has occupied the chair of natural science, and Dr. A. SagerHall has held 
the position of instructor. At the meeting of the board of trustees on the 
18th of June, Prof. Lewis F. Stearns, because of ill health, resigned the chair 
of history and belles lettres and Prof. F. M. Taylor was elected to fill the 
vacancy thus made. Also Prof. H. A. Mills was elected to the chair of 
painting, drawing and architecture. At the same meeting of the trustees 
extensive changes were directed to be made in the college buildings so as to 
provide better accommodations for our work. At the same time Prof. Fall 
was authorized to visit South America to make collections in natural history 
for our museum. The results will be given in our next annual report. 

During the year the library has been moved into larger quarters, and $1,000 
worth of books added. This is the first fruit of a scheme which looks toward 
the building up of an extensive and choice library at the college. 

The requirements for admission have been enlarged, especially in the scien- 
tific course. 

The conservatory of music has achieved more than ordinary success siace 
my last report. The attendance has doubled, and the receipts correspondingly 
increa8ed, so that the income more than meets all the expenses. A four years' 
course in literary studies in connection with the music is pursued by many 
students, which, being completed, entitles to the degree of bachelor of music. 
Seven students graduated in music at the close of the year. 

No tuition is charged in any of the departments except in the school of art. 
The charge for music is $12 per term, and in painting $20 a term. Every 
student is required to pay a small incidental fee at the opening of each term to 
defray certain general expenses. 

The moral discipline of the institution is rigid, and the moral sentiment 
among the students is of a higii order. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. R. FISKE, President. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

SuperintenderU of Public Instruction : 

Sib: — In compliance with section 3142, compiled laws of the State of 
Michigan, I have the pleasure of transmitting to you the following statement 
concerning Battle Creek College, which is managed by the Seventh-day 
Adventist Educational Society. 

The past year has been one of prosperity for this institution. The total 
enrollment of students for the year has been 425. 

Three new departments have been opened, namely : a primary, a commer- 
cial, and a normal, or teachers' institute. 

A new arrangement of school terms has also been adopted to make it possi- 
sible for those who wish to engage in winter teaching or summer labor to pat 
in complete terms in the fall or spring without interfering with their engage- 
ments or plans. Our present arrangement is as follows : 

First term of eight weeks, commencing August 19, and closing October 
14. This is designed more particularly for normal work, or a teachers' 
drill. Fall term, October 21 to December 23; winter term, December 30 
to April 14 ; spring term, April 21 to June 16. 

The future patronage of the college is largely assured by the interest taken 
in it by the denomination by which it has been founded. Nearly all of our 
twenty state conferences have decided to raise an educational aid fund to 
assist worthy young men and women in procuring an education at this 
institution. 

At the annual meeting of the educational society, held in Battle Greek, 
Nov. 9, 1879, the following persons were elected as a board of trustees for the 
ensuing year : Eld. James White, Eld. L. McCoy, Prof. S. Browsberger, 
Eld. U. Smith, J. H. Kellogg, M. D., W. B. Sprague, M. D., and W. 0. 
Sisley. The board is organized as follows: Eld. James White, president; 
Eld. U. Smith, secretary; W. B. Sprague, M. D., treasurer. 

The following report of the treasurer, given at the meeting above referred 
to, shows the financial condition of the college July 1, 1879: 
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Treasurer's Heport. 

W, B, Sprague in account with the S, D, A, Educational /Society for the year ending July 

I, 1879. 

Dr. 

Tocashonhand July 1,1878 $69 00 

To cash received on pledges 1,391 59 

To cash received oq tuitions 4,095 27 

To cash received from sale of real estate 560 00 

To cash received, bills receivable 800 00 

To cash received, rent and interest 1,080 43 

To cash received, book sales 1,101 92 

To cash received for College Record 319 53 

Total $9,416 74 

Cb. 

By amount paid Janitor and teachers $4,077 84 

By amount paid on accounts 355 19 

By amount paid, improvements and incidentals 3,991 11 

By amount paid for school books 569 08 

By amount paid, interest on account 419 91 

By cash on hand to balance 3 81 

Total $9,416 74 

Inventory. 

Beal estate, college grounds $12,400 00 

Beal estate, college buildings 28^23 82 

Real estate, detached lots 2^50 00 

Real estate, cottages 4,026 00 

Philosophical apparatus 1,150 00 

Museum 560 00 

School books in stock 446 33 

Bills receivable 3,010 00 

Cash on hand July 1,1879 3 81 

Total $52,758 46 

Indebtedness 6,384 74 

Net assets $46,428 72 



W. B. SPRAQUE, Treasurer. 

This is to certify that I have carefully examined the books and accounts of the S. 
D. A. Educational Society, and find them correctly kept, according to my best 
knowledge and belief. 

F. H. SISLEY, Auditor. 

Beepectfnlly eabmitted^ 

TJ. SMITH, Secretary. 
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REPORT OP THE ACTING PRESIDENT, 

Hod. C. a. Gower, 

jSfuperirUendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib: — It is a disagreeable task to report the condition of the school here, it 
has come to so low a stage. I have been at its head for only one year and that 
merely until we could get some one who could give his entire time to the work. 

The loss by fire of the college building was a heavy and well nigh fatal blow 
to the institution. The treasurer purchased the building, we now occupy, in 
an. unfinished condition, and in that condition it has ever since remained. 
The trustees, however, at the last annual meeting, voted to suspend the school 
for one year and apply all available funds to the completion of the building, 
and for otherwise placing the school upon a better footing. 

Within the last few weeks there has also been a lively interest manifested on 
the part of the people of the place to rebuild the college building — more than 
I h&ve Ixlfore seen since my coining here five years ago. I think that another 
year will see foundations laid at least, and perhaps the building up. 

There seems to have been more inquiry about the school and a better pros- 
pect for scholars the past season than there has been before f6r a long time. 
This much by way of general information. 

In accordance with the requirements of the statute I would report as follows : 

The trustees of the institution are Bev. Cbas. E. Bailey, secretary and 
treasurer, Benzonia; Rev. A. B. Adams, Benzonia; Bev. A. L. Oridley, Ben- 
zonia ; Rev. A. D. Barber, Saybrook, Ohio ; Rev. Leroy Wairren, Lansing, 
Mich. ; Rev. Reuben Hatch, Oberlin, Ohio; Amasa Waters, Esq., Benzonia; 
John R. Barr, Esq., Benzonia; L. W. Case, Esq., Benzonia. 

Rev. John Pettitt, for many years an honored member of the board, died 
May, 1879. 

■ The teachers employed during the year were: Rev. A. L. Gridley, 0. L. 
Northrup, Esq., and Miss Emma S. Grumrine. 

The number of students in attendance during the year has been eight young 
men and seven young women; total, fifteen. 

With regaril to the property of the institution it is hard to tell, values have 
^een so unsettled. The following is probably as nearly correct as can be 
given; 

Buildings and grounds $10,000 

Productive funds 15, 000 

3,000 acres of land estimated. ------- 30,000 

'Total $55,000 

Thirteen, thousand dollars' worth of scholarships are practically worthless. 
.I)urin^ the year there have been no donations nor bequests made to the college. 

Respectfully submitted, 
9 A. L. GRIDLEY, Acting Fresidenl. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C. A. GowER, 

Supei iUendent of Pvblic Instruction : 

Sib: — As required by law, 1 submit the following report concerniug Kala- 
mazoo Oollcge for the last college year : 

Board of Trustees. 

The oflScers of the board of trustees are as follows : Bev. Kendall Brooks, 
D. D., president; Uev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., secretary; L. B. Austin, Esq., 
treasurer; 0. 0. Bowen, Esq., auditor; Bev. J. S. Boyden, steward. 

Faculty, etc. 

The members of the faculty and other employ6s are as follows: Bev. Ken- 
dall Brooks, D. D., president, and professor of moral and intellectual philoso- 
phy ; , Merrill professor of practical religion, and college 

pastor; Bev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., profoESor of the Latin language and 
literature; Howard G. Golman, A. M., professor of chemistry; Olarence L. 
Dean, A. B., instructor in literature and history; Alexander Hadlock, Ph.B., 
instructor in mathematics; Frank D. Haskell, A. B., instructor in Greek; 
Miss Alice M. Northrup, instructor in French; Z. S. Harrison, instructor in 
Tocal music; Bev. J. S. Boydcn, financial agent; Prof. Samuel Brooks, 
librarian ; 0. M. Colman, janitor. 

Courses of Study. 

There are three courses of college study, each of which extends throngh 
four years. The first, known as the classical course, includes the Latin and 
Gi'eek languages, and the studies usually pursued in the best colleges by can- 
didates for the degree of Bachelor of arts. The second, designated as the 
Latin scientific course, includes every study in the classical course, except 
Greek. In this cours3 Greek may be substituted for Latin. The thirds tho 
scientific course, omits both Latin and Greek. 

In the preparatory department there are also throe courses corresponding to 
the above, each extending through three years. 

. Terms of Admis&iok. 

Candidates for admission to any department of the institution must bo of 
good moral character and correct habits ; and if unknown to tho faculty mnst 
bring with them, from their pastor or former teacher, testimonials of charac- 
ter. If from other colleges, certificates of honorable dismission will bo 
required. 
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I, — Classical Course. 

Candidates for this coarse will be examined thoroughly in the following 
studies; but equivalents for the authois named will be ueceptcd : 1. English 
grammar. 2. Geography, including ancient geography, particularly thut of 
Italy, Greece^ and Asia Minor. 3. History, an outline of Itoman histoiy, of 
Grecian history, and of the history of the United States. 4. Mathematics, 
arithmetic; Olney's complete algebra; 01 ney's geometry, parts I and II. 5. 
Latiu, Latin grammar; four books of Caesar's Commentaries; six select ora- 
tions of Cicero; the whole of the -^neid, with special reference to prosody; 
forty-four exercises in Arnold's Latin prose composition, or an equivalent in 
Allen's Latin composition. 6. Greek, Greek grammar; three books of 
Xenophon's Anabasis; one book of Homer's Iliad; Joneses exercises in Greek 
prose composition. 

//. — Latin and Scientific Course. 

Candidates* for this course will be examined in all the studies required for 
the classical course, except Greek, and in place thereof are required — 1. A 
year's course in French ; 2. Natural philosophy and physical geography. 

///. — Scientific Course. 

The requisites for admission to this course are the same as for the Latin and 
scientific course, except Latin, and in place thereof are required — 1. Book- 
keeping; 2. Physiology; B. Modern history. 

IV. — Select Studies. 

Those wh1> do not desire to become candidates for a degree may be admitted 
to any class for such time as they may choose, in case they exhibit satisfactory 
evidence of such proficiency as will enable them to proceed advantageously ia 
the particular studies they propose to pursue. 

Expenses per Terh. 
Tuition, $6.00; incidentals, $2.50; room rent, $4.00 to $5.00. 

Literary Societies. 

The Sherwood rhetorical society, organized in 1851, and the Philoloxian 
lyceuui, organized in 1855, are composed of young men, who meet each 
Friday evening in term time, for discuFsions and other literary exercises. 
They have commodious and elegant rooms in the upper college building, and a 
good library. 

The Eurodelphian society, composed of young women, has a handsome 
room in the lower college building, and also meets every Friday evening. 

Degrees. 

Students completing a regular course are entitled to a degree — those in the 
classical course, to the decree of Bachelor of arts ; those in the Latin scientific 
course, to the degree of Bachelor of philosophy; and those in the scieutifio 
course to the degree of Bachelor of science. 

Bes^iectfuilv submitted. 

KENDALL BROOKS, President. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. C A. Gownu 

St^eriufew^ent of PmhUc HMtnuiion: 

Sie: — ^In behalf of the board of tnistees, I herewith present the annual 
report of the condition of Oliret College. 

Board of Trustses. 

The eorporation of the college consists of a boajrd of tmsteesy twentj-tSre 
in number, fonr of whom are elected annuallj. Bj reason of the resigiiA- 
tion of the Hon. D. M. Richardson of Detroit and the Hon. J. K. Boies of 
Hodson, there are at present two Tscancies. 

The immediate soperrision and administration of the coU^e is, for the 
present Tear, committed to the following officers : 

Eaemiiwm €wmmiUm—B.. Q. Batter6dd, chairman ; J. L. DanieU O. Hoc* 
f<»d, A. K. Warren, F. L. Beed. Lihrmry iwmmiitiMi H. Q. BntteriSeM, J, L. 
Daniels. Secreidtry mmd depmhf trtamrtr — Geoige W. Kejes. Trtnumrtr — 
Henrr Fralick. Fhumeial aoemi — Ber. W. B. Williams. 

Faccxtt. 

There hare been two changes in the board of instniction daring the tcjut : 
the resignation of ProL J. L. Sewall as principal of the preparatoiy depsit- 
ment and the election of Prof. Hamilton King to the same position. Akoi^ 
the resignation of Mn. H. B. Northrop as teacher of drawing. The Tacaocy 
has been temporarilj snpplied bj Miss L. T. BaskeH, The present facnltj ii 
as follows : Bct. Horatio Q. Botterfield^ D. D.. president, and Drair profesBCtf 
of mental and moral philosophy ; Bct. Henrr M. Goodwin, D. D.. pn^easor of 
English literature, logic and i^etoric ; Bct. Oramel Hosfoxd, A. IL, profeoeor 
of astronomy and natnral philosophy, and instmctor in mathematics; Rer. 
Joseph L. D^iels, A. M., Parsons professor of the Greek language and litera- 
tore, and instmctor in German : tStewart Montgomery, A. M., prafessoc of 

natoral science : , Batan professor of the Latin language 

and literature; George H. Howarl, A. M., professor of mosic; Aieiaufeder 
l^son, A. B., instnictor in Latin ; Hamilton Eling, A. B., principal of Uie 
l^eparmtoij department; Miss Marr £. Topping, A. B., priodinl of Uie 
ladies' department ; Mrs. Abba C. Hamilton, iustroctor in French and mmtli- 
ematacs: Miss Cornelia P. Dwight, instmctor in mathematics; Miss Lam T. 
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Haskell, instructor in drawing; James Fairman, 4-.M., lecturer On art; 
Alexander Tison, A. B., librarian. 

Summary of Students. , 

College Classes — 

Classical course 2d ■'■':• 

Scientific course - 14 . 

Ladies' course 35 

Ladies' elective studies 17 i 

9a 

Preparatory Classes — 

Classical course 44 

English course. 21 

Ladies' preparatory course 29 

94 

Art department 90 

Conservatory of music 53 

^29 
Deduct for names counted twice I 128 

Total 201 

Courses of Study. 

There are three courses of study in the college, viz : Classical, scientific^ 
and ladies' course. The terms of admission to the classical course are a satis- 
factory examination in the following books and subjects, or their equivalents : 
Latin grammar, including prosody ; Csesar. two books; Cicero, seven orations; 
Virgil, three Bucolics and six books of the u^neid ; Arnold's Latin prose com- 
position, to the passive voice; Smith's smaller history of Greece, and of 
Home; Greek grammar, including prosody ; Xenophon, Anabasis, three books; 
Homer,* Iliad, two books; higher arithmetic, including the metric system ; 
Loomis' Algebra, through quadratic equations; Loomis' geometry, four books; 
English grammar and geography. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are 
examined, in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by 
the class which they propose to enter. 

Candidates for admission to the freshman class of the scientific course must 
sustain a satisfactory examination in English grammar ami analysis, arith- 
metic, including the metric system, algebra through quadratic equations, four 
books of Loomis' geometry, history of the United States, and geography. 

Candidates for admission to the firt^t year of the ladies' course are exam- 
ined iu English grammar and analysis, higher arithmetic, including the metric 
system, algebra through quadratic equations, four books of Loomis' geometry, 
Latin grammar, Latin reader, Csesar, history of the United States, and 
geography. 

In tlie preparatory department is a complete classical course of three years 
which furnishes thorough preparation for admission to the college department 
at Olivet, or to any other college in the country. Special prominence and 
emphasis is given to this department of instruction. 

* In place of Homer the last six books of Virgirs iBneid or 8,U00 lines of Ovid will b^ accepted. 
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All candidates for advanced standing in this coarse are examined in the 
stndics already pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

GhiBses comuiGncing the study of the Latin and Greek languages are formed 
twice in each year — at the beginning of the fall and winter terms. 

The normal department is under the general supervision of Prof. Hosford 
who also lectures upon the theory and practice of teaching, school organization 
and government, and upon the school systems of different countries. Other 
members of the faculty will give occasional lectures on subjects belonging to 
their departments. The English normal course of two years is designed to 
prepare teacheis for the common schools. 

Those teacheis who wish a more extended course of study in natural science, 
classics, or modern languages, can pursue a prescribed course under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Ilosford, by joining classes in the college, and on its completion 
will receive a normal diploma. 

In addition to the courses of study already, named, there has been in success- 
ful operation here for several years a department in art. The aim here is 
twofold : first, to develop and cultivate a taste for the beautiful, not only by 
personal acquaintance with fine art, but also by means of lectures upon its 
theories and principles; second, to teach drawing and painting, with special 
attention to sketching from nature. Through the munificence of W. B. 
Palmer, Esq., true progress in the former direction has been made the past 
year in the transformation of a portion of the ladies' hall and the construction 
of a spacious and beautiful art gallery, which receives for its first treasure a 
largo and splendid painting, donated by the artist, James Fairman, A. M. 
Mr. Fairman has also been appointed lecturer upon art for the coming year. 

The Michigan conservatory of music, under the direction of Prof. G. H. 
Howard, A. M., furnishes rare facilities to the students of Olivet college for 
instruction in the various branches of music. A high standard of excellence 
has been maintained the past year. With the director have been associated 
two successful instructors, Mr. M. F. Woodward and Miss N. L. Branch, the 
former as teacher of orchestral instruments, the latter as assistant teacher of 
the piano and singing. 

The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, being arranged 
with a view to maintain a high standard of musical taste. The aim of the 
management is to secure a complete mastery of all branches which are under- 
taken by the student, rather than to give a superficial knowledge of a few 
pieces. A real education of the musical faculties is accomplished, rather than 
an illustrative training in styles which are to be blindly imitated by the pupil. 
Broad and thorough culture is the sure result of such an education. Instruc- 
tion is given in playing the piano, or^an, cabinet organ, and orchestral instru- 
ments; in vocal culture; in glee, chorus, and solo singing (English, Italian, 
German) ; and in all branches of the theory of music. For the piano a well 
defined course of four years is pursued. During the past year an efiScient 
orchestra has been organized which affords most thorough training for pupils 
in that department. For general musical culture the director has established 
frequent general exercises, lectures, piano and organ recitals, and popular and 
classical concerts. 

Finances. 

For the financial condition of Olivet college I must refer you to (he tabu- 
lated statement already furnished by our treasurer. It is proper however to 
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fimply say in passing, that the actual resources of the college have been aug- 
mented the past year by the construction of the Palmer art gallery, by the 
splendid art gift of Mr. Fairman, and by the very valuable donation of the 
Brown cabinet, which in the aggregate have a cash value of more than twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Ths Bbowk Gabiket. 

This collection alone has been appraised by experts at $18^000; and three- 
fourths of this sum is a gift from liev. Dr. William B. Brown, of New York. 
The cabinet embraces more than 50,000 specimens, and they cast light upon 
three departments in natural science. The fossils are numerous and valuable. 
The collection of minerals is rich and full, constituting three-fifths of all 
found on i'rofessor Dana*s list. The shells are most nearly complete ficieutific- 
ally. Professor Martin, of the university of New York, says of them that 
they illustrate the conchology of the globe. 

GOKCLUSIOX. 

In concluding this brief report, a general review of the work of the past 
year affords occasion, for congratulation as well as hope in the future of the 
college. There has been quiet, faithful, and successful study; no occasion for 
any severe discipline ; a manifest increase of culture and character on the part 
of the students; a delightful atmosphere of order animated with a spirit of 
obedience ; a manifest cooperation of students and teachers working in har- 
mony for one common end; an increased patronage and warmer interest 
among the friends of college education in this State ; and above all the very 
remarkable blessing of God in crowning our efforts with the reviving and sav- 
ing influences of his Holy Spirit. For all these things we are truly and 
devoutly thankful. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

H. Q. BUTTERFIELD, President. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 

Hoa. C. A. OowBB, 

Superintendent of Pvbllc Instruction : 

Sib: — The undersigned, members of the committee of state visitors to 
Olivet GoUege, have had the pleasure of spending several days in the beautiful 
village which is the seat of this excellent institution. Of the twenty-live 
classes examined, we have been able to visit twenty-two. 

Ample time has been allotted to the examinations, and the topics reviewed 
must have included, in some instances, the most of those which have been 
considered during the term now closing. Besides the careful questioning on 
the part of the instructors, every opportunity has been accorded to us to ask 
whatever questions we desired. Yet the examinations have been well sustained, 
and have impressed us with the assiduous application of the students, and the 
superior instruction which they have received. 
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We should have been still more gratified if those pursuing the classicSt 
especially the Latin language, had been as proficient in grammar as in trans-, 
lation. In our judgment, the drill in grammar can hardly be overdone in, the . 
earlier part of a college course. We would also favor the giving of especial 
attention, iii the natural sciences, to the facts and principles withVhlch. 
students are likely to have most to do during tiieir subsequent life. 

Wo were pleased to find the ipoUege so well equipped for its work, and to 
learn that a large and valuable addition will be niade this summer to the min- 
erals and shells in its cabinet, and that its gallery of art will soon be completed. 

One of the chief points of excellence in this institution appears to be its 
wholesome and powerful influence upon the morals of its students. Daring 
the year a very large proportion of them have avowed their personal accept- : 
ance of those supreme moral and religious principles upon which the prosper-, 
ity and permanence, of society depend, v 

We cannot but regret that an institution of learning which is able to do for 
its students what Olivet college does,. should not have its halls crowded with, 
joung gentlemen and ladies; yet wo realize that it is not always where the 
numbers are largest that the best and deepest impressions are made upon the 
mind and heart. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. NEWTON BROWN, 
A. E. CURTIS, 
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OUTLINE OF INSTITUTE WORK. 



OPENING WOBK. 

» 

I. — ^Thb Depabtmekt op Public Instkuction. 

1. Its work : 

«• To represent and render effective the educational authority of the 
State by 

1. Apportioning and distributing public school money; 

2. Compiling and interpreting school laws and promulgating 

court decisions thereupon ; 
3* Visiting and receiving reports from all the public and 
chartered schools of the State. 
' i. To increase and extend the educational power of the State by 

1. Oollecting and disseminating educational statistics and 

information ; 

2. Organizing teachers' institutes, and thus bringing a teachers' 

training school to every district, 

2. Its needs: 

1. Prompt and full returns to all its requirements of school ofiScers and 

helpers ; 

2. The confidence and co6peration of every Michigan educator. 

II. — ^Thb Objects of Teachebs' Institutes. 

1. To draw into the service of the common schools of the State its best edu- 
cational men ; 

2. Thereby to train up good common school teachers by 

0. Giving them a knowledgeof the principles underlying their profession ; 
i. Giving them the best methods of applying thesj principles ; 

c. Promoting acquaintance and professional spirit among teachers; 

d. Showing, by practical examples, how vastly good teachers differ 

from poor ones ; 
6. Conooruing all those elements that go to make a state great. 

III. — Hints to Institute Members. 

1. The institute is a school and not a debating society. 

2. Any interruption of an instructor during an exercise, by questions, is to 
be guarded against by a fixed time for answering legitimate questions. 

3. Members, without being urged, should enter into ail exercises, take criti* 
cism good-naturedly, work with spirit, and be companionable. 
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4. They shonld, as far as possible, make themselTes agreeable to the fam- 
ilies with which they stop, both for their own sakes and the sake of the caose. 

5. Members should sliow that they have the discipline that they are to give 
their papils by prompt and regular attendance at all the exercises of the 
institute. 

6. Each member should take notes, and at the proper time niaj be called 
upon for them. 



OBOANIZATION OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

• ■ • 

I. — Prelimikaby Work — Object, to Acquire lEnpoRMATiOK. 

1. Visitation: 

a. Of board; , ^ 

h. Of predecessor; V ' ' * 

c. Of parents. . ** 

2. Examination: ' 

a. Of records. All teachers, on leaving their schools, should deposit 

with the director a statement of the members of each class, how far 
they have advanced in each study, etc. ; 

b. Of buildings, etc. 

II. — Tekporary — ^FiRST Day — Object, to Begik Work. *' 

1. Be early at school. 

2. Opening exercises — short. : 

3. Assign lessons — in advance in all subjects studied making temporary pro- 
vision for those having no books; 

a. Beading — Fifth reader, fourth, third, second, first. 

h. Arithmetic — ^Advanced class, intermediate class, primary class. 

4. Hear reading: ' \ 

a. First reader, second, third, fourth, fifth. 

(Mem. Talk little; work.) 

. 5. Enrollment — To be attended to quietly while pupils are at work*. 



••• 



III. — Permanent. — Secured ^^en School is Properly Ci^AsaiFi^p and 

Working on Schedule Time. 

• . • . *\ 

IV. — Construction of Programme. ^ 

•1. Classes : \, 

a. Necessary number of ; 

b. Necessary size of • : .» 

2. Alternation of study and recitation. 

3. Time required for study: 

a. In different grades; ,. • • 

5. In different branches. * I"] ,. 

4. Leugth of recitations : . *i! ^ . .. . 

a. In different grades; . * 

b. Iii different branches. ' 
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5. Honrs when lessons should be 

a. Studied; 
l. Becited. 

6. Becesses and dismissions. 

7. Bule for making : 

a. From the number of minutes in the school-day subtract the number 
devoted to opening exercises and recesses, the remaiudor will be the 
time that can be given to class exercises ; 

ft. Determine the necessary number of class exercises; 

c. Divide a by i and the quotient will be the average number of minutes 
that may be given to each exercise ; the time of the more important 
classes maybe increased by shortening the time of the less important. 

K. B.-'The programme shoald be constantly before the school, and should be strictly followed. 

V. — Speqimbn Daily Programme fob Country School. 



Begin. 


Time. 


ClMSl. 


• 


ClaM IIL 


Class lY. 


Clan v. 


▲. M. 


XIN. 












9.00 


6 




OFSXT 


IXTO-. 






9:05 


10 


BEADING. . 


Reading. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


9:16 


16 


Printing. 


BEADING. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


9:80 


20 


Printing. 


Slate Writing. 


ABITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic. 


1 

Arithmetic. 


9:60 


20 


Numbers. 


Numbers. 


Arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic. 


10:10 


20 


Numbers. 


Numbers. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


ABITHMETIC. 


10:30 


16 




ztso 


SSS- 






10:46 


16 


NUMBERS. 


NUHBEBS. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


11:00 


20 


Drawing. 


Drawing. 


GEOGBAPHT. 


Geography. 


Geography. 


11:20 


20 


Writing. 


Drawing. 


Geography. 


GEOGBAPHT. 


Geography. 


11:40 

P. A 

1:00 


.20 


Spelling 

1 


Reading. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


GEOGBAPHT. 


20 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


HI8T0BT. 


1:20 


20. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


BEADING. 


Grammar. 


1:40 


10 


REIDINCI. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Reading. 


Grammar. 


1:60 


10 


Printing. 


BEADING. 


Reading. 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


2:00 


16 


Reading. 


Reading. 


BEADING. 


Grammar. 


Grammar. 


2:16 


16 




WRIT 


ING. 






2:80 


16 




ztso 


SSS. 






2:46 


20 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Grammar. 


GRAMMAR. 


3:06 


20 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


* Spelling. 


GRAMMAR. 


Spelling. 


3:26 


6 


SPELUNG. 


SpeUing. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


3:30 


10 


Copying. 


SPELLING. 


SPELUNG. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


3:40 


10 


Copying. 


Copying. 


Copying. 


SPELUNG. 


SPELLING. 


3:60 


10 




OBAL L 


E880N8. 







The taeaTj-faced type inilcates recitations, the common tvpe the times when classes should 
studv particular subjects. The study programme is of as much importance as the recifalioii. Teach 
tJntdren to eludy. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

I. — A TuEORY OP Discipline takes Account, 

1. Of tho causes of disorder; 

2. Of the ugos liiid of tho conditions of children; 

3. Of the purposes of discipliue. 

II. — The Aik of Discipline is, 

1. To secure proper order; 

2. To form good habits; 

3. To educate the will. 

III. — The Motives fob Obedibncb abs, 

1. A natural love to be doing something;* 

2. Love for teacher and parent; 

3. I^ve of praise, recognition, appreciation; 

4. Tho force of authority. 

IV. — ^AiDs IN Disciplining a School. 

1. Tho character of the teacher: 

a. Personal excellence and self -control ; 
t. Mastery of his business; 

c. Ills consistent and wise progressiveness ; 

d. Ilis tact and love of the work. 

2. Tho value of system used in 

a. Care/ully seating pupils; 

h. Having a well-arranged programme faithfully executed; 

c. Prompt and business like movements; 

d. Neatness, wise privileges, little friction, gymnastic ezercisei^ ote. \ 

e. Keep pupils busy. 



V. — BULES. 



1. The fewest possible ; 

2. Those necessary and just ; 

3. Honestly enforced. 



VI. — PcrNI8HMBNT«. 



1. Disapproval of teacher and parents; 

2. Tenipurary loss of privileges; 

3. Corporal punishment (last resort); 

4. Illustration of wrong punishments. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

I. — General Principles. 

I, To present and develop any subject in arithmetic to a class of pupils. 
a. Find out 

1. What they know of arithmetic in general ; 

2. What is their stock of knowledge preparatory to a stndy of tho 

subject in hand. 
h. Haye a clear idea of 

1. The subject to be taught; 

2. Tho natural divisions of the subject ; 

3. Their order and relation ; 

4. How much can be mastered by the class. 

c. Then in each division of the subject^ 

1. Teach the process ; 

2. Test the pupil's ability to follow and understand the process; 

3. Train the pupils to correctness and rapidity of work. 

d. Show the connections and dependencies of the several parts of the 

subject as to each other. 

II. — Primary Numbers. 

1. Development and expansion of the idea of number : 

a. Counting to 100 with and without objects; 
h. Counting by 2's, S's, etc. 

2. Writing and reading numbers to 10, 100, 1,000. 

3. Development of ground rules : 

a. Simple additions, 2 + 2=4, 2 + 3=5, etc.; 

b. Simple additions and multiplications, 2-\-2ssbz^^ two 2's=4, 2X2"==^ 

etc.; 

c. Simple additions and subtractions, 2 + 2=4, 4 — 2=2, etc. 3 

d. Simple subtractions and divisions, 4 — 2 — ^2as0, 4 contains 3 two 

times, 4-r-2=2, i of 4=2 ; 

e. Simple multiplications and divisions, 3X^^=^129 12-t-3ss4, etc. ; 
/. Simple exercises combining the four rules. 

NOTB.— In aeeompliBbing the above ase objects when necessary or desirable. 

III. — Common Feactionb. 

1. Consideration of denominator and numerator: 

a. Office of each. 

d. Their relations ; 

e. Effect of operations upon either, — both. 

2. Reductions — cases. 

3« Addition and subtraction. 

4. Model exercises — topic. Reduction^ unless otherwise requested by the 
institute. 

KoTB.— It is snggested that on the day previonK tho Instrnetor ask tbe membem to todlMto 
Vhrongb the question- box their choice of some topie in fractions. 
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IV. — Decimal Fkactions. 

• 

1. Belation to integers. 

2. Belation to common fractions : 

a. How derived from ; 
. « i. How changed to. . • 

3. Notation 

a. Differs from integers ; 
. .*} b. Explain 

4. Numeration. 

5. Addition and subtraction. 

6. Hnltiplication — dednce rule for pointing. 

7. Division— deduce rule for pointing. 

V. — Slate and Board Work fob Advanced Primary. 

1. Kapid reading of numbers carried to nine places. 

2. Writing numbers from dictation, beginning with the smaller ones and 
increasing gradually to those of nine places. 

, 3. Work designed to secure facility in the four ground rules. 
■ ''4.' Combinations of the four rules, 

VI. — Common Fractions. 

1,. Multiplication — deduce the rule. -t 

2. Division— niednce the rule. 

3. Model exercise — topic, Division of fractions^ unless otherwise requested 
by the institute. , . 

VII. — Percentage. 

• Model exerciscT-topic. to be designated by the institute. 

VIII. — Suggestions. 

'. '1. Time to be given to the subject 
a. By primary classes ; 
; i. By advanced classes; 

a. For oral or mental exercises ; 
d. For written exercises. 

2. In slate and blackboard work require ^ 

a. Correctness; 
J. Rapidity; 
c. Neatness. 

3. The rule should be 

a. Elicited from the pupil as an expression of his understanding of the 

operation; ' . . 

i. Then revised by comparison with the rule in the text-book. 

4. The explanation should be a demonstration of the correctness of theriile* 
'c6bn^6ting thd operation with the principles upon which it depends — not a 
mere description. 

..54 Bate of advancement of pupils. 

6. Constant attention to rapid drill work. 

7. Beviews should be frequent. 

8. Examinations should be honest and thorough. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

I. — ^Thb Nature of Geographical Science. 

• 

1. The uuit to be studied and comprehended is the globe^ considered with 
reference to its surface. 

2. As only^he merest fraction of this unit can come under the observation 
of the pupil, his knowledge of it must be derived chiefly from books. 

3. The comprehensive study of geography involves a large and constant 
exercise of tlie imagination. 

4. Geographical knowledge consists 

a. Of mere f acts, and 

h. Of facts that can be explained by known causes. 

• 

II. — The Ekds of Geographical Study. 

1. The acquisition of clearly defined notions, constituting what is known as 
useful knowledge. 

2. Through the acquisition of this knowledge, the development of the intel- 
ligence. 

3. Nothing contributes so powerfully towards broadening man's sympathies 
and making him cosmopolitan and catholic, as geographical knowledge. 

4. In this day of universal reading, geography should be one of the chief 
topics of instruction. 

III. — Method of Ikstructiok. 

1. The formal study of geography should be preceded by a short preparatory 
(oral) course of instruction, the purposes of which should be 

a. To teach the nomenclature of geography ; 
h. To teach the art of reading maps. 

2. The formal study of geography should consist of three stages, correspond- 
ing to the three successive stages of intellectual development : 

a. The perceptive; 
h. The analytic; and 
c. The synthetic. 

3. The point of departure, in the study of geographical science, is the globe. 
A subdivision of this unit should quickly bring the pupil to his own country, 
and when this has been thoroughly studied, other portions of the earth's sur- 
face should be surveyed. 

4. Maps should be regarded as representing detached portions of the surface 
of the globe. 

5. The following will thus be the pupil's order of progress : 

a. The obscure whole of perception ; 
i. Analysis; 

c. Synthesis; 

d. The clear whole of comprehension. 

Note L— It is snggested that instrnctors emphasize the stndy of local or home ffeographv, of 
the spelling of geographical names, of the productions of the United States, the influence of cli- 
mate and of surface on prodnction, and the teaching of an intelligent use of maps and globes. 

Note 2.— Map-drawing should begin with platting the school-room, grounds, and neighborhood. 
Uniform methods of representing land and water, coast lines, and mountains should prevail in the 
■ame school. 

11 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

I. — Introduction. 

1. Object. 

2. Division of the subject. 

II. — ^Hygiene of the School. 

1. Ignorance of hygienic law. 

2. Neglect to observe and to teach well-known laws of health. 

3. Effects of their observance 

a. Upon the teacher ; 
J, Upon the pnpil. 

4. Attention to school premises : 

a. Examine them before the opening of the term ; 
h. Insist upon cleansing, repairs, and supplies ; 

c. Inspect daily and arrange for the care of the outbuildings ; 

d. Disinfectants— copperas, chloride of lime, road -dust ; 

e. Light should enter upon the right and left ; 

/. Atmosphere supply, warmth, degree of moisture, purity ; 

g. Stove, jacket, cold-air box, ventilator, and board under lower sash. 

5. Attention to the physical condition of pupils : 

a. Temperament; 
h. Disabilities; 

c. Degree of exhaustion ; 

d. Position; 

e. Exercise. 

6. Food and drinks — kinds, preparation. 

7. Contagious diseases : 

a. Scarlet fever ; 

d. Diphtheria; 

0. Mumps, measles, whooping-cough, etc. 

III. — Physiology. 

1. Text-book— oral teaching. 

2. Selection of topics for oral work. 

3. Digestive apparatus : 

a. Teeth — number, time of appearance, structure, composition, use, 

preservation ; 
i. Salivary glands — use, position ; saliva — use, when secreted ; 

c. (Esophagus — use, position, size; 

d. Stomach — use, size, position, shape, orifices, need of rest; 

e. Gastric juice — use, amount, where secreted, necessity for eating 

slowly ; 
/. Intestinal canal, absorbents. 

4. Circulation: 

a. Heart; 
h. Arteries; 

c. Veins; 

d. Capillaries. 
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5. Bespiration: 

a. Trachea; 
h. Bronchi; 
0. Lungs; 

d. Air-cells; 

e. Breathing. 

6. Skin — spores, perspiration, cleanliness, bathing, clothing. 



UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

I. — OuTLiKE Map of North Ambbica. 
Coasts, mountains, riyers, We^t Indies. 

II. — ^Abobigines. 

1. Prehistoric. 

2. Indians — color, size, occupation, dwellings, implements, weapons, money, 
language, picture-writing, government, religion, ceremonies, etc. 

III. — ^Discoveries. 

!• Northmen. 

2. Oolumbus — ^theories, voyages. 

3. The Oabots. 

4. Vespucci. 



IV. — ^EXPLOBATIOKS. 



1. Spanish — results: 

a. Ponce de Leon ; 
h. Balboa; 

0. De Soto. 

2. French — results: 

a. Verrazzani; 
2. Gartier; 
e. Ohamplain; 

d. Jesuits; 

e. Marquette; 

f. La Salle. 

3. English — ^results: 

a. Drake; 

1. Baleigh; 

c. London Company; 

d. Plymouth Company. 

4. Dutch — ^Hudson — results. 
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V. — Settlements akd Colonies. 

1. Virginia — name, John Smith, charter. 

2. MassachuBotti? : 

a. Plymouth colony — settlement, religion ; 

h. Bay colony — religious troubles, Soger Williams, Quakers. 

3. New Hampshire — early name. 

4. Connecticut — charter. 

5. Bhode Island — religious freedom. 

6. New York — Dutch governors, English governors. 

7. New Jersey. 

8. Pennsylvania — William Penn, etc. 

9. Delaware. 

10. Maryland — name. Catholic and Protestant. 

11. Carolinas. — Huguenots. 

12. Division of Carolinas. 

13. Georgia — character of settlers. 

VI. — ^Revolutionaby War. 

1. Condition of the colonies at origin. 

2. Causes. 

3. Political results. 

VII. — U. S. Civil and Political History. 

1. National: 

a. Declaration of independence ; 

2. Constitution-— origin, amendments, etc. ; 

c. Administrations in order ; 

d. Political parties ; 

e. IJ. S. bank trouble ; 
/. Admission of states; 
g. Beconstruction. 

2. International: 

a. Treaties — Indian, foreign ; 
i, Monroe doctrine, etc. 

VIII. — Slavery. 

Introduction, spread, agitation, Missouri compromise, fugitive slave law^ 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, Dred Scott decision, John Brown, emancipation. 

IX. — Growth and Development. 

1. Territory: 

a. Thirteen colonies, and N. W. and S. W. territories ; 
I, Oregon and Louisiana ; 

c. Florida; 

d. Texas; 

e. California, etc. Gadsden purchase ; 
/. Alaska. 
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It. Population: 

a. At time of reyolation ; 

i. 1800-10-20-30, etc. 
3. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures and the arts, literature, educa- 
tion, etc. 

X.— Waes. 

1. Indian — ^Virginia, King Philip, Pequod, Pontiac, Miamis, Creek, Black 
Hawk, Florida, West, and North- West. 

2. Foreign — King William's, Queen Anne's, King George's, Fre7ich and 
Indian, The Revolution, Tripolitan, 1812, Algiers, Mexican. 

3. Ciyil — ^Bacon's rebellion, Glayborne's rebellion, Protestant and Catholip, 
whisky insurrection, Dorr rebellion, anti-rent. Mormon, secession. 

NOTB.— Caases, conduct, and resalt, according to the capacity of the school, and the time at 
command. 

XI. — Anecdotes 

under all the aboye heads at the time of their consideration, in all cases to be 
verified by authorities. 

XII. — Ohkonological Chakt, 

from 1475 to date, arranged somewhat after the style of Adams' historical 
chart. The heayy vertical lines should be so placed as to inclose what are 
ordinarily called the ^* Epochs** of our history, with the name of each period 
written at the top; thus the whole subject will be presented to the eye, 
arranged by both the '^ Topical" and the ''Epoch" methods, according as 
we read from left to right, or from top to bottom. 



XIII. — Books. 



1. To be read ; 

2. For reference. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

I. — Governments. 



1. Definition and object. 

2. Kinds: 

a. Patriarchal; 
h. Theocratic; 

c. Monarchical; 

d. Aristocratic; 

e. Democratic; 
/. Bepublican. 

3. Political maxims. 
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II. — GOVEEKMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Periods: 

a. Colonial; 

b. Under articles of confederation — insufficiency of ; 

c. vlJuder constitution — origin and preamble. 

2. Branches: 

a. Legislative — ^law making, congress : 

1. Senate — eligibility, number of members ; 

2. House of representatiyes — eligibility, number of members. 

b. Executive — ^law enforcing : 

1. Election of president and vioe-president; 

2. Powers and duties; 

3. Cabinet — how constituted, duties. 

c. Judiciary — ^law interpreting : 

1. Courts — supreme, circuit, district; 

2. Judges. 

3. Special constitutional provisions : 

a. Prohibitions on XT. S., habeas corpus, ex post facto, etc. ; 
J. Personal rights. 

III. — State Goverkments as Eepeesekted by Michioak. 

1. Belation to general government: 

a. Bights of states ; 

b. State prohibitions. 

2. Branches of state government: 

a. Legislative — branches, powers, number members, eligibility, term ; 
2. Executive — state officers, powers and duties, term, eligibility ; 

c. Judiciary: 

1. Justice courts — ^jurisdiction, functions; 

2. Circuit courts — ^jurisdiction, officers ; 

3. Supreme court---how constituted, where held. 

3. County government. 

4. Township government. 

5. Municipal government. 

IV. — Territobial Governments. 

1. Belation to general government. 

2. Differ from state governments. 



PENMANSfflP. 

I. — Materials and Appliances. 

1. Best paper. 

2. Fine and jQexible steel pens. 

3. The common steel spring and wood pen-holder. 
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4. Ink not injured by freezing. 

5. Blotting paper and pen-wiper. 

NOTB.— Slates and pencils for beginners, or lead pencils. 

II. — Prelminaby Wobk. 

1. Correct position at the desk— one of two positions. 

2. Position of the arm and the hand. 

3. Position of the pencil or pen. 

III. — Method of Teaching. 

1. Send the entire class to the blackboard in sections of three or four pupils 
at a time. 

2. Begin with simple forms, parts before wholes, and secure prompt and 
uniform movement by counting. 

3. Attend to the whole arm and the foi*e-arm moyements, u e,, movements 
for making large and small forms or letters. 

4. Bemind pupils of their errors by a system of critical marks for the mar- 
gin of their work. 

5. Criticize frequently and kindly by showing errors and the ways to avoid 
them. 

Note.— Insist on the best work, done witli neatness, with taste, and in order. 



OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 

I. — Straight Lines. 

1. Distinction between vertical, horizontal and oblique lines. 

2. Drill in drawing vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines. 

3. Combinations of two straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

i. Draw forms (flat) composed of ; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw preceding exercises from memory. 

4. Combinations of three straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 
i. Draw forms bounded by ; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw any previous work from memory. 

5. Distinction between right, acute, and obtuse angles. 

6. Drill in drawing angles. 

7. Combinations of two angles {four straight lines) ; or, combinations of 
four straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms bounded by, and name the lines and angles ; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw any preceding exercise from memory. 
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8. Distinction between right-angled triangUsy acute-angled triangles, and 
obtuse-angled triangles. 

9. Drill in drawing triangles. 

10. Combinations of two, four, six, etc.» triangles : 

a. Dictate combinations; 

b. Draw forms involving, and name lines, angles, and triangles; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw preceding exercises from memory. 

11* Distinction between square, oblong^ rhomb, rhombus, etc. 

12. Drill in drawing square, oblong, etc. 

13. Combinations of squares, oblongs, etc. : 

a. Dictate combinations; 

b. Draw forms involving; 

c. Group combinations; 

d. Draw any preceding exercise from memory.. 

II. — CuKVED Lines. 

1. Teach what is meant by a curved line. 

2. Drill in drawing curved lines. 

3. Combinations of two curved lines : 

a. Dictate combinatians ; 

b. Draw forms containing; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw from memory. 

4. Combinations of three, four^ etc., curved lines as above. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

I. — Reasons why Vocal Music should be taught in Public Schools. 

1. The influence which music has always exerted, and its consequent almost 
universal use, give it a prominence as a branch of education, that demands 
more general attention. 

2. Its study should be commenced in childhood, before the organs of hear- 
ing and vocalization become so fixed that musical sounds can neither be appre- 
ciated nor produced. 

3. In a sanitary view singing is one of the best promoters of health. 

4. Its good influence upon the morals and deportment of the young is 
incalculable. 

5. The mental discipline acquired in learning the science gives it as high a 
position as any other study. 

6. Music, as a means of vocal culture, is unequaled, and greatly aids in 
making good readers and speakcra. 

7. In the light of economy, the cost for tuition to the parent, in the way of 
private instruction, would be greatly lessened by having music taught in the 
public schools; while those who, from poverty, would otherwise never receiye 
any musical training, would be greatly benefited. 
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II. — How Shall it be Taught? 

1. By the regular teachers, all of whom, regardless of previous special pre- 
paration or natural talent^ if so disposed^ may obtain good results. 

2. By devoting, as a change, and thus as a relief from other studies, a few 
minutes at various intervals, to the amount of fifteen or twenty minutes in 
each day. 

3. By having exercises and songs placed upon the blackboard, to be copied 
by pupils as desired, and not requiring the use of text-books except in higher 
graces. 

III. — Gbnebal Points to be Observed by Teachers. 

i. Position of body : 

a. Body erect, not leaning in any direction ; 
&. Feet placed squarely upon the floor. 

2. Exercises and songs within the compass of pupils' voices. 

3. Singing at and in correct pitch : 

a. Use a tuning-fork, pitch-pipe, organ, piano, or other instrument, 
to obtain the same. 

4. Proper use of the voice : 

a. Breathing so as to produce lung-power ; 

b. Position of the throat, tongue, and mouth ; 

c. Slinging softly and smoothly to secure good quality of utterance. 

5. Intelligent expression : 

a. Distinct articulation ; 

b. Correct sounds of vowels and consonants; 

c. Breathing at proper places; 

d. Proper movement and accentuation. 

IV. — Course of Instructiok. 

1. General arrangements: 

'a. School organized into classes according to ability of pupils; 

b. Each class to have special work suitable for it; 

c. School to have exercises and songs within the ability of* all ; 

d. Entire school to be interested. 
H. Younger classes : 

a. Bote exercises and songs ; 

b. Easy lessons in reading signs ; 

c. Establish the relation between signs and tones ; 

d. Exercises in keeping time ; 

0. Exercises in notes in different keys, without theory ; 
f. Other simple features as occasion may require. 
3. Older classes : 

a. Exercises and songs in one, two« or more parts, to be learned by note. 

b. Wnting music on slates and blackboard ; 

c. Practical knowledge of 

1. Different kinds of measures; 

2. Usual kinds of notes and rests ; 

3. Ordinary intervals in the scale ; 
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4. Easier accidentals ; 

5. Different keys ; 

6. Other features as needed. 



MORALS AND MANNERS. 

I. — What is Meant. 

1. Our actions affect others. 

2. Moral relates to what ought or ought not to be done. 

IL— Importance. 

1. Correct morals and good manners necessary to the interests of society. 

2. The good of the state demands moral as well as intellectual education. 

III.— Method. 

1. The character of the teacher fundamental : 

a. Prudent; 
J. Polite; 

c. Earnest; 

d. Inspiring; 

e. Worthy of imitation ; 

2. Teachers must love pupils to influence them rightly. 

3. Draw lessons from 

a. Common life; 

h School-room^ play-ground, school discipline ; 

c. Relation of pupils to one another, to their teachers, and parents. 

4. Special topics : 

a. Truthfulness ; 
I. Honesty; 

c. Chastity — in thought^ word, action. 

d. Obedience — to parents, teachers, civil authorities ; 

e. Respect for superiors ; 
/• Kindness; 

g. Generosity. 

5. Correction of bad habits, — ^idleness, profanity, lying, stealing, obscenity^ 
tobacco, intemperance, etc. 

6. Formation of good habits, — industry, cleanliness, self-reliance, cheerful- 
ness, promptness, etc. 

7. Attack prevailing evils by a kind and thorough general talk ; special ones 
singly, in private. 

8. Vocal music. 

9. Moral culture depends on the cultivation of the will. 

KOTB.— lUastrate the method of treating one of the eyils named in (6). 
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THE ART OP QUESTIONING. 

I. — Purposes of Questioning. 

1. To aid aad guide the learner in acqairing knowledge. — Teaching. 

2. To test and examine the learner as to knowledge acquired. — Testing. 

II. — Matter, Manner, and Form of Questioning. 

1. Should be adapted to the age and development of the learner, and to the 
nature of the subject. 

Three stages of development should be recognized ; the stage of 
a. Early childhood ; 
J. Youth; 
c. Beginning maturity. 

2. Teaching questions, especially, should conform to the obvious laws of 
mental suggestion and association. 

III. — Pre-requisites on the Part of the Teacher for Profitable 

Questioning, 

1. A thorough knowledge of a subject and its relations. 

2. A clear conception of the important points of a subject, and of its diffi- 
culties. 

3. Some knowledge of the general laws of mental action, and of the special 
laws of suggestion and association. 

4. A knowledge of the condition and peculiarities of the learners. 

IV. — Practical Suggestions on Questioning. 

1. All questions should be clear and definite, both in thought and language. 

2. Teaching questions may be suggestive. Testing questions should neither 
involve nor suggest the answer. 

3. Teaching questions should be put slowly ; examination questions may, on 
many subjects, be put rapidly. 

4. Teaching questions may be answered by a class collectively. Testing 
questions should usually be answered by individuals. 

5. Definite and complete answers should be required. The answer naturally 
and logically forms the first part of the reply. 

6. The personal manner of the questioner is worthy of the teacher's attention. 

V. — General IiAW in respect to Attention in Questioning. 

Command the attention of young pupils by an animated manner, and by 
addressing curiosity and expectation ; of older pupils by brevity and clearness 
of language, and by logical connection of matter. 
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COMMON EKRORS IN TEACHING. 



Erroes in Theory lead to- 



L—Arise from Ignorance. 

1. Through lack of early education. 

2. Through errors in early education. 

3. Tbrouffh failure to keep abreast the 
best thought of the day. 

n,— Enumeration, 

1. Logical reasoning is expected of 
young pupils: 

a. Concerning subjects of study; 



&. Concerning matters pertaining to 
school government. 

2. It does not pay to attend educational 
gatherings, and read educational worlds. 



3. A teacher must think and talk of 
nothing else than school. 

4. a. The sole object of studying is the 

acquisition of knowledge. 
5. The work of the teacher is princi- 
pally to instruct; 

€. The object of recitations is merely 
to determine the daily progress 
of the pupils. 

5. The word method solely is the cor- 
rect plan of teaching reading. 



6. Children are taught to read merely 
that they may entertain others. 



7. a. Like offenses should receive like 

punishment; 
b. Stupidity in a pupil is a crime. 

8. a. Parents have no rights except to 

pay taxes ; 
6. Fault-finding by parents is a sure 
indication that they are unreas- 
onable. 



■—Errors in Practice. 

L— Arise from 

1. Errors in theory; 

2. Lack of natural adaptation to the 
work; 

3. Lack of devotion to the work. 

H—Enumeration. 

1. a. Too much prominence given to 

solving problems in arithmetic 
to detriment of drill upon com- 
binations; 
h. Bules and their application in 
grammar rather than drill In 
correct use of language ; 

c. Unreasonable demands upon pu- 

pils. 

2. a. Extreme conservatism ; 
5. Little growth; 
e. Rare promotion ; 

d. Jealousy toward teachers that do 
grow. 

3. a. Narrow-mindednes; 

5. Magnifying, unduly, the office of 
teacher. 

4. a. Pupils learn much; can do noth- 
ing; are filled, not strengthened; 

6. Continual pouring in, no training 
to use; continual driving of nails, 
no clinching; 

c. Proper attention not given to 
mailing pupils self-confident; 
teacher does not illustrate and 
explain properly. 

6. a. Pupils not prepared for subsequent 
work; 

5. Do not have vocal organs cultivated 
to distinct articulation. 

6. a. Pupils taught to read fluently 
rather than intelligently; 

6. Good reading in school, poor read- 
ing elsewhere; 

c. Taste for reading not cultivated. 

7. a. Some punishments too severe; oth- 
ers too light; 
6. Pupils unjustly blamed; unneces- 
sarily discouraged. 

8. a. Patrons ignored; 
6. Teacher lacks support ; 
c. Failure to study oue^s own faults. 
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9. Ko preparation is necessary for work 
of lower grade. 



10. Self-government is not necessary to 
the government of others. 

11. Self-control is not essential to the 
best disciplinary and teaching work. 



12. Quantity rather than quality is the 
measure of progress. 



9. a. No illustrations, or poor ones; 
&. Waste of time; 

c. Unsystematic work; 

d. Failure to make most possible out 

of lesson. 

10. Getting angry : 

a. With pupils; 
h. With parents. 

11. Talking: 

a. Too much in 

1. Assertion of authority; 

2. Keprimanding offenses; 

3. Telling pupils what they 

can And out themselves; 

4. Telling pupils what they 

cannot understand. 
h. Too loud: 

1. Wearies teacher unnecessa- 

rily ; 

2. Disturbs school. 

12. Advancing pupils too rapidly: 

a. Real progress retarded ; 

&. Pupils discouraged ; 

c. Injustice to subsequent teacher. 



RELATION OP TEACHER AND PARENT. 

I. — It is the Teacher's Duty to Interest Parents in School Work, 

1. iDdireotly: 

a. Through his pupils : 

i. Through the press ; 

c. By making his own abilities known. 

2. Directly: 

a. By conversation and social intercourse ; 

h. By exciting an interest in practical science and scientific reading ; 

c. By public talks or lectures. 



II. — It is the Teacher's Duty to set an Example of true Dignity, 
AND of Reverence for Parental and Civil Authority. 

1. By avoiding all gossip, especially in local matters ; 

2. By courtesy in dealing with parents, and by freedom from a dictatorial 
spirit; 

3. By readiness to explain plans, and to adopt sensible hints and advice ; 

4. By faithfully conforming to the laws of the school board ; 

5. By consulting parents as to the studies of their children, or as to any 
serious correction or punishment to be administered; 

6. By truthfully reporting, when necessary, the standing of children to 
their parents. 
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ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

I. — Classes Defined, 

1. Vocals, or tonics: 

a. Simple yocal sonnds ; 

b. Diphthongs. 

2. Sab-Yocals, or sub-tonics. 

3. Aspirates, or atonies. 

II. — Represented by 

1. Letters: 

a. Vowels; 
h. Consonants. 

2. Diacritical marks: 

a. For vocals, macron, breve, etc. ; 

b. For sub-Yocals and aspirates, bar, cedilla, etc. 



III. — Combined into 



1. Syllables: 

2. Woi-ds. 



IV. — To study any Sound, as ft, b, p. 



1. Papils form the sound singly and in concert. 

2. Write on the board the various letters and diacritical marks used to rep* 
resent the sound. 

3. What do the marks indicate? 

4. Classify the sound as 

o. Vocal: 

1. Simple; 

2. Diphthongal — its simple elements. 
S. Sub-vocal; 

c. Aspirate. 

5. Kequire class to make lists of the words in which the sound occurs as 
variously represented. 

6. Correct errors in same manner as in written spelling. 

V. — Study the Sounds, a, i, oi, g. 
VI.— Study the Sounds, a, e, i, s. 

VII. — To Study Words as to their Elementary Sounds, 

1. Pronounce the word ; 

2. State the number of syllables ; 

3. Spell the word by sound and pronounce syllables separately ; 

4. Utter and classify each sound, as vocal, sub-vocal, or aspirate ; 

5. Name silent letters ; 

6. Write the word on slate or board, with the proper diacritical marks. 
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VIII. — Study ten Words Selected from Reading Book. 

Note.— Instead of giving a full table of elementary sonnds, with their letters and diacritical 
marks, it is thought best to refer the instructor and the institute to the dictionary, which should 
be in the hands of every teacher. 

The study of the dictionary is of the greatest importance, and its use in connection with all 
school exercises should be carefully taught. 



SPELLING. 

I. — Begin Spelling with the First Words the Child Learns to 

Read. 

1. Orally. 

2. By copying on the slate : 

a. First in printing, but 

b. As soon as possible in script. 

3. Do this regularly from the first. 

II. — Continue Systematic Instruction throughout the Whole School 

Course, using for Material 

1. The child^s vocabulary; 

2. Words in the reading book ; 

3. Words in the spelling book ; 

4. Words in the text-books ; 

5. Misspelled words from composition and other written exercises ; 

6. Dictation exercises. Sentence spelling with special reference to 

a. Capitals; 

h. Marks of punctuation. 

III.— Spelling by Sound. 

1. Orally. 

2. By use of written characters and diacritical marks. 

IV, — ^TJsB OF Dictionary. 

1. To learn correct spelling. 

2. To secure correct pronunciation. 

3. To learn the powers of the letters. 

4. The use of diacritical marks. 

V. — Rules. 

1. Teach few rules. 

2. Teach these inductively, 

3. Teach them thoroughly. 

Note.— The instructor should give a model exereite in tpellinot taking his class from the mem- 
bers of the institute, and following any approved method which he may choose. 
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PRIMARY READING. 

I. — Pbbliminart Remarks. 

1, Good reading is essentially good talking. 

2. The test question relative to a papil's reading is, '^Does he read aah^ 
talks?*' 

II. — Early Lessons, (Phonic and Word Methods). 

1. Place before the class 

a. An object, as a hat; 

I. A picture of the object ; 

c. The name-word of the object. 

2. Have pupils point successively to the object, the picture, and the name- 
word, and tell what each is. 

3. Lead pupils to say something about the object, observing that they speak 
the name-word correctly. 

4. Place upon the black-board, short sentences containing the lesson word, 
and let the pupils find it. 

5. Separate the elements of the word, as, h-a-t, and teach pupils to ^^ spell 
the word by sound'* — or, what is the same thing, pronounce it slowly. 

6. Teach pupils to recognize the letters, and call them by name. 

7. Proceed in like manner with other words having the same vowel elements^ 
as, bat, cat, noting that but one neto element is to be learned. 

8. Teach other than name- words, 

a. By combining elementary sounds previously learned ; 
i. Orally, pupils following teacher's pronunciation. 

9. Pupils should spell each word by sound and by letter, and name the silent 
letters. 

10. Pupils sliould copy words upon their slates, marking the silent letters* 

11. Pupils should write sentences containing the lesson word. 

12. Encourage pupils to talk about any object named by the teacher. 

13. Have pupils read the lessons backwards to secure certain knowledge of 
the words. 

III. — Preparing the Lesson. 

1. Pupils should be taught to study: 

a. Words as to their orthography, pronunciation, and use ; 

b. Sentences and phrases ; 

c. The meaning of the piece ; 

d. How to read it, 

IV. — Essential Aids. 

1. Vocalization: 

a. Vowels; 
h. Consonants. 

2. Concert reading. 

3. Selections well read by the teacher. 

4. Variety of reading matter. 
6, Reviews. 
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ADVANCED READING. 

I. — The End to be Accomplished. 

1. To gain knowledge : 

a. Incidentally from the reading book ; 

i. Mainly by eecuring ability to read all books intelligently. 

2. To form the reading habit. 

3. To improve in language : 

a. By enlarging the vocabulary ; 

b. By learning the meaning and derivation of words. 

4. To cultivate the organs of speech : 

a. By correct position of the body ; 
J. By correct habits of breathing ; 

c. By distinct articulation. 

5. To produce an effect on the mind of the hearer, — to convey knowledge, 
emphasis, expression, etc. 

II. — Lessons. 

1. Assignment of lessons : 

a. Length of the lesson ; 
I. How to study the lesson : 

1. With reference to some single point in correct habits of reading; 

2. With reference to the subject matter. 
c. Lessons for individual pupils : 

1. For reading ; 

2. For recitation. 

2. Test exercises, occasionally calling on pupils to read lessons without 
special preparation. 

III. — How TO Obiticise the Pupil. 

1. Upon his understanding of the lesson. 

2. Upon some one point, for which special study has been required. 

3. General criticism. 

KOTB.— In connection with this subject, the instractor should conduct a model exercise in 
reading, illustrating various methods of criticism. 

IV. — Use of the Libkaey and General Beading. 

1. For school exercises : 

a. Select the best pieces in yarious styles ; 

i. Have such pieces committed to memory and recited ; 

c. Use dialogues and conversations to secure naturalness ; 

(2. Anecdotes, tales of adventure, etc., can bo learned out of the class 
and told in the class ; 

e. Vary the exercise by reading from the platform, reading in front of 
the class, from a distant part of the room, etc. ; 

/. Use imitation-reading sparingly, or not at all. Get life and expres- 
sion by holding the attention to toliat is said. 

13 
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2. For the persoual caltare of the papil : 

a. Use for reading only literature of a high order, such as is directly 

connected with those purposes for which the school is maintained — 

citizenship and the art of right living ; 
i. If the history of our country, and an account of its government and 

institutions must be omitted elsewhere, they may find a place here; 

c. A work on hygiene^ technology, the science of common things, etc., 

might be used under the same circumstances. See that the book 
used is the best of its class ; 

d. All school work should be regarded as work in reading ; 

e. Beading at home under the advice of the teacher. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

I. — Objects. 

1. Acquisition of words — vocabulary. 

2. Use of words to express ideas — the sentence. 

3. Pronunciation. 

4. Punctuation and capitals. 

II. — Material. 

1. Good pictures : 

a. Talks by teachers, then questions ; 
i. Answers by pupils — in sentences. 

2. Objects — same treatment 

III.— Introduction to Writing. 

1. Copying words, sentences, and paragraphs. 

2. Same from dictation. 

3. Making sentences with given words, or upon specified objects or topics of 
the reading lessons. 

4. How to begin and end a sentence. 

IV. — Word Studies. 

1. As to form : 

a. Diacritical marks; 

i. Abbreviations and contractions. 

2. As to meaning — especially in reading lessons : 

a. Prefix and suffix ; 
i. Compound words ; 

c. Defining— chiefly by synonyms and equivalent expressions ; test — the 
proper use of the word in a sentence. 
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V. — Introduction to Grammar (Oral). 

1. The 8e»tence : 

a. Formal developmetit and defining ; 

b. Parts, forms, and requirements. 

2, Nouns and verbs : 

a. Descriptive words and phrases of each ; 

b. Practice in selecting them from the reading lesson. 

3, Word studies extended : 

a. Derivation, formation; 
J. Proper use of dictionary ; 

c. Defining extended to phrases and groups of words. 

4. Some attention to figures. 

VI. — Formal Writing. 

1. Abstracts of reading lessons. 

2. Paragraphing. 

3. Eeproducing the substance of reading lessons or story from memory. 

4. Formal compositions — subject selected beforehand and worked up at sev- 
eral sessions of the class preparatory to writing. 

5. Letter writing : 

a. Parts — folding; 

b. Addressing envelope. 

6. Written work in all studies where practicable. 

Note.— Every exercise to be criticised, not only in respect to accuracy in punctuation, spell* 
ing capitals, and paragraphing, but also in choice of words and facility and beauty of expressions. 

VI. — Language Lessons for Higher Grades. 

1. Contemplates: 

a. The development and manipulation of the sentence ; 
J. A system of word studies ; 

c. Punctuation; 

d. Grammatical elements : 

1. Defined and illustrated as taken up; 

2. Converted into equivalents — as compound sentences into com- 

plex, participial phrases into relative clauses, etc. 

Note.— A good plan is about as follows: A subject, usually descriptive, is proposed, and 
directions given to write ten sentences, each descriptive of the subject, and each to contain some 

S'iven grammatical element; also, a few words are named to be wrought into the required sen- 
ences— words that are likely to need a resort to the dictionary to be fully comprehended; the 
class should be asked to define these words in their own language, to find their derivation, deriva- 
tives, and nearest synonyms, with exact difference of meaning. 



TECHNICAL GRAMMAK. 

I. — ^Thb Science of Grammae deals with Words as these abb Ook- 

STRUCTED IKTO THE SENTENCE. AS TO ITS GRAMMAR, THEN, 

1. Language is purely a mechanism built of 

a. Words as its material ; 

b. Sentences as its product. 
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2. Since the sentence is the whole or unit of language , 

a. The work of analysis^ for the discovery of its stractural parts and 

their offices^ must begin with the sentence ; 

b. The work of synthesis, for facility in using language with accuracy, 

f orce^ and elegance^ must end with the sentence ; 

c. Both of these processes should be carried on side by side ; 

d* During these processes the grammatical terms and rules needed 
should be developed and made a part of the pupiPs mental gains 
by discovery and use. 

3. For all practical purposes, the technical terms and the analytical work 
should be confined to 

a. The names of the parts of speech and constructive names ; 
i. A statement of the construction, relations of the parts of a sentence, 
or the syntax of the sentence ; 

c. The study and the use of the forms of words, so far as our sparingly 

inflected English language demands a knowledge of such forms for 
their right construction in an English sentence ; 

d. The study and the use of the normal arrangement of the structural 

parts of a sentence ; 

e. The work should begin with the simplest sentences, as ''men work," 

and develop 

1. The fundamental parts, or subject and verb, when words ; 

2. The adjuncts of each of these parts, when words; 

3. The forms of words under construction ; 

4. The phrases and the clauses, etc. 

II. — The following Scheme Summabizes the "Wokk : 



Sentences of. • 



The Verb 
Words..-! and 

ANonn,a8 



Words and Phrases , 



The Subject; 
An Object; 
• An Attribute; 
An Adjective; 
.An Adyerb. 

r The Verb 

and 
A Phrase, as... 



Words, Phrases, and Sentences. 



The Verb 
and 
,A Sentence, as. 



The Subject; 
An Object; 
An Attribute; 
An Adjective; 
.An Adverb. 

The Subject; 
An Object; 
An Attribute; 
An Adjective; 
An Adverb. 



NOTB.— The pronoun differs from the noun only by the possession of case.forms incon8traction» 
It is never used as an adverb. 
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III, — A Critical Knowledge of English Syntax is best obtained bt 

1. The study of sentences illustrating good usage ; 

2. The correction of sentences badly constructed ; 

3. The range of sentences chosen for these purposes should cover the follow- 
.ing points : 

a. The construction of the subject and the verb as to their grammatical 

number ; 
i. The attribute construction with many verbs ; 

c. The adjectives^ general and special, as to 

1. Grammatical possession ; 

2. Grammatical comparison of two objects and of several ; 

3. Grammatical number in case of a few inflected adjectives; 

4. "A/' or **an/' for ease in vocalization; 

5. Bepetition, or correspondence to one another. 

d. Pronouns as to their cases in diflferent constructions; 

€. Pronouns as to their conformity in names, with their principals or 

antecedents ;* 
/• The relative pronouns with respect to an appropriate choice thereof; 
g. The verbs and the verb-phrases, with respect to the 

1. Harmony in the tense of an adjunct verb ; 

2. Dependence in the tense of an adjunct verb ; 

3. Independence in the tense of an adjunct verb; 

4. Harmony of the tense with certain temporal adverbs ; 

5. Appropriate attributive forms in verb-phrases ; 

6. The conditional construction of verbs. 

A. The adverb, both as to its form and as to its position ; 

f. The preposition both with respect to its appropriateness and to its 

repetition or non-repetition ; 
y. The conjunction as to the parts that it should join, and as to certain 

thought-linking words that frequently herald or accompany it; 
k. Appropriate grammatical ellipses; 
/• The arrangement of the structural parts of the sentence so far as 

this must be attended to in grammar. 

4. Daily exercises in composition on short subjects, fresh and practical. 

IV. — Composition must bb Accompanied by Instructions in the 

Following Practical Bhetoric: 

1. The use of purely English words; 

2. The use of purely English constructions ; 

3. The use of words in a strictly English sense ; 

4. Clearness in statement, enforced by choice figures, and marked by good 
taste; 

5. The right number of words for a given thought; 

6. A logical arrangement of the parts of a sentence ; 

7. Letter-writing especially, with careful attention to capitalization, punctu- 
ation, etc. 

NOTB —Proof-sheet marking, and exercises under the rales of speUing, afford excellent oppor* | 
tunities for indirect work in grammar and rhetoric It is specially important that all tohool €xer 1 
«i«tf« shall be in form and in sabstance Just what the pupil will want most in after life. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 

NOTB.— The references given below are to the General School Laws of Michigan, edition of 1879. 
a copy of which is sent to each institate instructor. Many points in regard to the privileges and 
responsibilities of teachers have not been made subjects of statutory provision, but are governed 
solely by the law of custom and the decisions of courts. 

I. — ^Teichers should Know Something of School Law, Because 

1. It directly coiicerns them as to ^ 

a. Their preparation and qualification ; 
h. Their duties and obligations ; 
c. Their privileges and liabilities. 

II. — A "Qualified Teacher *' is 

1. One who holds a certificate, in force, granted by 

a. State authority— § (204) ; 

h. Boai*d of instruction of Normal school — § (203) ; 

c. Township superintendent — §§ (184-5) ; 

d. District boards working under special charters — § (189 j , 

e. District boards working under provisions of — § (189). 

2. A township superintendent — § (184). 

III. — Teacher's Certificate. 

1. Necessary because : 

a. School officers cannot contract with an unqualified teacher — 

§§ (48. 184) ; 
h No public money can be paid to an unqualified teacher — g (62) ;* 
c. Districts employing an unqualified teacher cannot draw public 

moneys — § (81). 

KOTB.— A teacher must keep himself qualiHed. 

2. Bequirements : 

a. Form of certificate — § (185) ; 
h. Examination shall be 

1. Thorough and full— § (184) ; 

2. Particular studies required — § (185). 
c. Teacher must be qualified in respect to 

1. Moral character — § (185) ; 

2. Learning— § (185) ; 

3. Ability to instruct and govern a school — § (185). 

3. Gradation: 

a. First grade— § (185) ; 
J. Second grade — § (185) ; 
c. Third grade— § (185). 

4. Bevocation: 

a. State certificate— § (204) ; 

i. Normal school certificate— § (203) ; 

c. Township superintendent's certificate : 

1. For what reasons — § (185) ; 

2. How— § (185). 
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5. Suspension: 

a. For what reasons — § (186) ; 
i. How— § (185). 

6. Fees: 

a. Amount — § (193) ; 
i. When paid— § (193). 



IV. — Teacher's Contract. 

1. Form— § (48). 

2. By whom signed — § (48). 

3. What it shall specify— § (48). 

4. What it shall require — § (48). 
6. Duplicate copies — § (48). 

6. Annnlling. 

v.— School Month— § (36.) 
VI. — Holidays. 

KOTB.— The school law is silent upon the subject of holidays. The supreme court of Michigan, 
in case of School District vs. Gage (decision rendered at Oct. term, 1878), held that no dednction 
should be made from a teacher's wages on account of legal holidays. 

For legal holidays, see Sec. 1S59, compiled laws of 1871, as amended by act Na 168, session laws 
of 1878. 

VIL— Text-Books. 
1. Who prescribes — § (69). 

VIII. — Authority of Teacher. 

1. Corporal punishment. 

2. Eules and regulations — § (59). 

3. Suspension and expulsion — § (60). 

4. Detention of pupils after school. 

5. Place: 

a. In the school room ; 

}. On way to and from school. 

IX, — Kesponbibility op Teacher. 

1. Oversight of 

a. Buildings and apparatus ; 
l. Pupils: 

1. In school ; 

2. Out of school. 

2. Instruction^ including: 

a. Arrangement of programme ; 
h. Classification of pupils ; 

c. Thoroughness; 

d. Approved methods. 

3. Government of school : 

a. Efficient; 
J. Proper. 

4. Building fires^ sweeping house^ etc. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



or THE 



Michigan State Teachers' Association 



AT TDK 



Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting, 



HM at Lansmg^ Dec, jp, jo, and 31 ^ iSjg. 



State Teachers' Association. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 

ANNUAL MEETING. 



Lmisingy Monday Eveningy December 29, 1879. 

Opening Session. 

A large audience assembled at Bepresentative hall, and at 7:30 o'clock it 
was called to order by the president of the association, E. A. Strong. 

After the singing of the Dozology, Bev. A. Murdoch offered prayer, follow- 
ing which a chorus^ — ^'0 for the wings of a dove'' (from Mendelssohn's 
"Hymn of praise"), — was sung by a choir, led by W. L. Smith. 

The address of the evening was given by Bev. Kendall Brooks, upon "The 
relations of the public schools to the moral and religious training of children," 
after which the session closed with the singing of a chorus entitled, " Star of 
descending night." 



Tuesday, December 30, t879. 

MoBNiNG Session. 

The association was called to order by the president, and the session opened 
with devotional exercises conducted by D. Putnam, after which the secretary 
read the following dispatch : 

Hadison, Wis., Dec. 29, 1879. 
E. A. Strong, 

President Michigan State Teachers'^ Association: 

The " Badgers'' greet and emulate their brothers of the " Wolverine State." f Hay 
our "forward" never need to ** counter-march" in search of our "elder brethren." 
By order of Wisconsin Teachers' Association. 

W. H. Beach, Presidei^. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to send a reply. 
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On motion, the president was directed to appoint the usaal committees. 

The first paper of the session was given by E. P. Church, his subject being : 
**The outlook of our common schools." Following this, a paper was read by 
George E. Cochran, on ^'The exhibition of school material at county and 
other fairs as a means of promoting education." 

Prof. W. J. Beal explained a system of taking notes on cards, the same 
being arranged alphabetically in paper boxes. By this means an index rerum 
can be indefinitely extended by using more boxes, which are lettered as vol- 
umes of an encyclopedia. He also exhibited a volume of theses on botany, 
which were prepared by members of the freshman class of the agricultural 
college, and contained the results of original investigations. 

A general discussion of the common school question with reference to the 
papers previously read ensued, participated in by Messrs. Edward Olney, J. 0. 
Jones^ D. Putnam, George Eobertson, W. J. Beal, Austin George, J. G. Plow- 
man, D. Howell, P. N. Hagle, and Miss Emma Bice. 

''The temperature of living rooms'' was the subject of the next paper, 
which was read by Prof. B. 0. Eedzie. The discussion following its reading 
was engaged in by Messrs. 0. B. Thomas, E. P. Church, J. 0. Jones, P. N, 
Hagle, C. A. Sanford, I. N. Mitchell, Austin George, Edward Olney, B. C. 
Carpenter, and Mrs. E. Shields. 

Afternook Session. 

After calling to order, the president appointed the following committees : 
On nominations — Messrs. C. P. B. Bellows, J. C. Jones, E. B. Fairfield, jr., 
L N. Mitchell, and Miss J. A. King; on resolutions — Messrs. D. Putnam, W. 
J. Cocker, F. Peavey, I. W. Morley, and Miss Emma Field. 

** The Harvard examination for women," was discussed in a paper presented 
by Miss Ellen Dean, teacher of English history and literature in the Grand 
Bapids high school. 

Next followed a paper on ''The teaching and study of the modern languages 
in American schools and colleges," by Prof. Alfred Hennequin. 

On motion of Prof. Olney, Mrs. J. B. Porter was given time to present a 
memorial from the women's Christian temperance union of Michigan asking 
that the science of temperance be taught in our public schools, and on motion, 
the president appointed Messrs. McLouth, Church, and Ewing a committee to 
reply to the same. The following is the memorial : 

To the Michigan State Teachers^ Association: 

In behalf of the mothers of our State we beg to call your attention to the impor- 
tance of introducing into our schools a course of scientific instruction on the subject 
of temperance. Vfe would remind you of the far-reaching influence of the teacher, 
and its power in deciding the principles of our children and youth, and that their 
after life will be, to a great extent, the result of character formed while under your 
care. We wish also to call your attention to the fact that scientific study has been 
given to the effect of the use of alcoholic beverages upon the human system ; that 
the decisions on this subject are the result of patient and thorous^h investigation, 
and that these decisions might and should form a part of the physiological training 
of our pupils. It is undoubtedly Itnown to you that Dr. Richardson^s lesson book on 
alcohol has recently been introduced into the regular course of instruction in the 
public schools of London and other cities of England, and that the board of educa* 
tion of New York city has placed it among the books of reference in the schools for 
the use of their teachers and pupils. 

We ask you to consider the propriety of using your influence to secure the Intro- 
duction of scientific instruction on the physical effect of the use of alcoholic drink 
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into the reji^ular course of instruction in our schools, and we recommend the use of 
Dr. Richardson's lesson boolc. 

We would also call your attention to the importance of instructing your pupils as 
to the effect of the liquor traffic on the finances of our country, as a part of political 
economy; and to the demoralizing effect of the use of intoxicants upon society, as a 
part of moral science. 

MARY T. LATHROP, 
Secretary Executive Board WomeiCe State Christian Temperance Union, 

The discussion of Prof. Hennequin's paper here followed, being participated 
in by Messrs. A. Lodeman, W. H. Fick, and J, C. Jones. 

EvBKiNG Session. 

The session was opened with the singing of a chorus, the ** Gloria" (from 
Farmer's Mass in B flat), following which prayer was offered by Kev. E. J, 
Fish. A second chorus, entitled "Crowned with the tempest," (from the 
opera "Ernani,") was then sang. The evening was devoted to a discussion 
of the topic, " The needs of the hour, as applied to the school question,'* 
which was participated in by Messrs. J, M. B. Sill, E. Olney, W. J. Baxter, 
L. McLouth, and Ira Mayhew. 



Wednesday, Decemter SI, 1879. 

MoBNiKG Session. 

The devotional exercises on assembling were conducted by C. F. K. Bellows, 
the singing at the same being led by Messrs. W. L. Smith, Geo. D. Herrick, 
and A. M. Greene. 

The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the association to 
prepare lists of books suitable for school libraries made a report which was 
accepted and adopted, and on motion the committee was continued for another 
year. The following is the report : 

To the Michigan State Teachers* Association: 

Your committee to which was referred the duty of preparing two lists of books 
for libraries, one of one hundred volumes, and one of two hundred volumes, to be 
selected with special reference to the wants of the various grades of our public 
schools, begs leave to offer the following. In preparing these lists the committee 
was governed by two considerations: 1, what books will be read? and 2, what books 
are worth reading? The folio wins^ list complete, provides for two hundred volumes, 
of which seventy are history and biography; thirty-seven, travels; thirty, fiction ; 
twenty-two, poetry ; and forty-one. miscellaneous. Books designed for the shorter 
list of one hundred volumes are designated by the asterisk (*) : 

History and Biography. 

1-22. Abbott's liistories: ^Founders of Empires (6 vols.). Early British Kings 
and Queens (6 vols.). Queens and Heroines (5 vols.), *Rulers of Later Times 
(6 vols.). Harpers, Bl a vol $22 00 

23-27. The Epoch series: The Crusades, The Houses of Lancaster and York, 
The Age of Elizabeth, The Age of Anne, The French Revolution. (5 vols.) 
Scribner8,$l 6 00 

28-31. The Student's series: History of Greece, Merivale's History of Rome, 
History of France, History of Germany. (4 vols.) Harpers, $1.40 (net) 5 84 
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32. ♦Dickens' Child's History of England. Harpers $1 25* 

83. ♦Higginson's Young Folks' History of the United States. Lee & Shepard. 1 60 

34. Campbell's History of Michigan. Schober (Detroit) 3 50 

36-37. ♦rarkman's histories: The Conspiracy of Pontiac, The Jesuits in Korth 
America, LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West. (3 vols.) Little & 
Brown, $2.50 7 60 

38. Freeman's Old English History. Macmillans 2 00 

39. Green's Sliorter History of the English People. Harpers 1 76 

40. ♦The Boys' Froissart (Lanier). Scribners 3 OO 

41-45. ♦Hiss Yonge's Stories from History: Greece, Rome, France, Germany, 

England. (5 vols.) Ward & Co. (London ), $2 10 OO 

46-55. Sparks' American Biography. (10 vols.) Harpers,91.26 12 60 

56-58. ♦Blgelow's Life of Franklin. (3 vols.) Lipplncotts, $1.50 4 60 

60-61. ♦Plutarch's Lives, translated by Langhorne. (3 vols.) Crowell, N. Y., 

$1.50 4 50 

62-63. Lockhart's Life of Scott. (Centenary edition.) (2 vols.) Little & 

Brown, $1.25 2 60 

64. ♦Irving's Life of Washington. (School edition.) Putnams 2 25 

66. ♦Smiles' Lives of the Stephensons. Harpers 3 OO 

66. *Smlles' Life of a Scotch Naturalist. Harpers 1 60 

67. Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry. Claxton (Phila.) 1 60 

68. ♦Irvine's Life of Columbus. (Popular edition.) Putnams 1 76 

69. Miss yonge's Book of Worthies. Macmillans 12& 

70. ♦Coffin's Boys of '76. Harpers 3 00 

Travels. 

1-11. *Bayard Tavlor's Travels. (11 vols.) Putnams, $1.50 16 60 

12. ♦Vincent's Land of the White Elephant. Harpers 3 50 

13. ♦Vincent's Through and Through the Tropics. Harpers 1 50 

14. Curtis' Howadji in Syria. Harpers 1 50 

15. Curtis' Nile- Notes of a Ho wadjl. Harpers 1 50 

16. ♦Nordhoff's California. Harpers 2 50 

17. Nordhoff's California, Oregon, and Sandwich Islands. Harpers 2 60 

18-20. Livingstone's Travels and I^ast Journals. (3 vols.) ($4.50, $5.00, $2.50.) 

Harpers 12 00 

21. Stanley's How I Found Livingstone. Scribners 3 60 

22-23. ♦Stanley's Through the Dark Continent. (2 vols.) Harpers 10 00 

24-25. ♦Field's Journey Kound the World. (2 vols.) Scribners 4 00 

26. Warner's In the Levant. Osgood 2 00 

27. Warner's My Winter on the Nile. Am. Pub. Co 2 60 

28. Mrs. Brassey's Around the World i n the Yacht Sunbeam. Holt 1 60 

29. Benjamin's Atlantic Islands. Harpers 3 00 

30. Kingsley's Christmas in the West Indies. Macmillans 2 00 

31. Wallace's Russia. Holt 4 OO 

32. ♦Parkman's Oregon Trail. Little & Brown 2 60 

33. ♦What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Around the World in the Ship Bea- 
gle. Harpers 3 OO 

34. ♦Richardson's The Yellowstone. Scribners 1 60 

35. Griffis' The Mikado's Empire. Harpers 4 OO 

36^7. Doolittle's Social Life of the Chinese. (2 vols.) Harpers, $1.75 3 60 

Fiction. 

1-3. Scott's ♦Ivanhoe, ♦Old Mortality, Antiquary. (3 vols.) Osgood, $4.50. or 

Little & Brown, 3 75 

4-8. Dickens' 'David Copperfleld, Nicholas Nickleby, Tale of Two Cities, Bleak 

House, ♦Christmas Books. (5 vols.) Crowell, $7.50, or Osgood, 3 75 

9. George Eliot's Mill on the Floss. Harpers 1 26 

10. ♦George Eliot's Silas Marner and Clerical Life. Harpers 1 26 

11. ♦The Vicar of Wake field (Riverside classics). Osgood 1 26 

12. ♦Uncle Tom's Cabin (new edition). Osgood 2 00 

13. ♦Robinson Crusoe. Osgood, or Macmillans 1 25 

14. ♦Rassel as (Bayard series). Scribners 1 25 

15. ♦Black's Princess of Thule. Macmillans 1 76 

16. Jean Ingelow's Off the Skelligs. Roberts 1 50 
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17-22. Mrs. Whitney's stories: We Girls, $1.50; Other Girls, $2.00; Real Folks, 
•1.50; Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, $1.50 (4 vols.); Sights und 

Insights, $3.00 (2 vols.) ; (6 vols.) Osgood $9 50 

23-26. *Mi8S Alcott's Little Women (2 vols.), Little Men (1 vol.), An Old Fash- 
ioned Girl (1 vol.). Roberts, $1.50 6 00 

27. Trowbridge's Oudjo-s Cave. Tilton 2 00 

28. Trowbridge's Neighbor Jacltwood. Tilton 2 00 

29-30. Thackery's Neweomes, Pendennis. (Popular edition.) (4 vols.) Scrib- 

ner8,$1.25 5 00 

Poetry. 

1. ♦Poetical works of Longfellow (household edition). Osgood 2 00 

2. ♦ Poetical works of Whittier (household edition). Osgood 2 00 

3. ♦ Poetical works of Bryant (household edition). Applctons 2 00 

4. ♦Poetical works of Tennyson (household edition). Osgood 2 00 

5. ♦Goldsmith-s Select Poems (Rolfe). Harpers 70 

6. Wordsworth's Select Poems (Arnold). Macmillans 1 25 

7-8. Milton's Poetical Works (Masson). (2 vols.) Macmillans, $1.50 3 00 

9. ♦Whlttier's Child Life. Osgood 3 00 

10-21. Shakspeare's Select Plays (Rolfe, or Hudson): ♦ Hamlet, ♦ Merchant of 

Venice, Tempest, ♦Julius Caesar, ♦Macbeth, Richard II., Henry Vlll., As You 
Like It, Much Ado about Nothing, Midsummer Night's Dream, Twelfth 

Night,Lear. (12 vole.) 70c.each 8 40 

22. ♦Palgrave's Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Macmillans 1 25 

Miscellaneous. 

1-10. Rollo's Tonr in Europe (Abbott). (10 vols.) Sheldon, 90c. 9 00 

11. ♦Tom Brown at Rugby (Hughes). Macmillans 125 

12-14. ♦Smiles' Character, Thrift, Self-Help. (3 vols.) Harpers, $1 3 00 

15. ♦Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare, Macmillans 1 25 

16. ♦Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Macmillans 1 25 

17. ♦Miss Yonee's Book of Golden Deeds. Macmillans 1 25 

18. ♦Irving's Sketch Book. Pntnams 75 

19. NordholTs Politics for Young Americans. Harpers (net) 88 

20. ♦w^ESsop's Fables. Osgood, or Routledge 1 50 

21. ♦The Fairy Book. Macmillans 1 25 

22. Alice's Adventures in AVonderland. Macmillans 1 50 

23. ♦Sanford and Merton (Day). Osgood 1 00 

24. ♦Arabian Nights. Routledge 1 00 

25. ♦Childhood (little classics). Osgood 1 00 

26. ♦Church's Stories from Homer, Scribners 2 00 

27. Church's Stories from Virgil. Scribners 2 00 

28. Church's Stories from the Greek Tragedians. Scribners 2 00 

29. ♦Mrs. Diaz's William Henry Letters. Osgood 1 50 

30. ♦Mrs. Diaz's William Henry and his Friends. Osgood 1 60 

31-33. ♦Hawthorne's Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, True Stories from His- 
tory and Biography. (3 volsO (Little classic edition). Osgood 3 75 

34-37. Abbott's Science for the Young. (4 vols.) Harpers 4 00 

38. ♦Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. Harpers 1 00 

39. Faraday's Physical Forces. Harpers 1 00 

40. Hans Anderson's Stories and Tales. Osgood 1 50 

41. ♦Hans Anderson's Wonder Stories. Osgood 1 50 

Respectfully submitted, 

I. N. DEMMON, 
W. H. PAYNE, 
L L. STONE, 

Committee, 

The subject of ''Paid local committees of visitation for union and graded 
schools," was presented in a paper read by W. Gary Hill, and afterwards 
discussed by E. B. Fairfield, jr. 

The second paper of the session was read by Prof. W. H. Payne, its subject 
being ''The aspects of the teaching profession.'' 

15 
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After a recess, Hon. Geo. Robertson presented the following resolutions, 
which were referred to the committee on resolutions : 

Besolved, That this association regards it essential to our system of education that 
the legislature of 1881 so modify our school laws as to do away with objectionable 
features, and enact such others as sball best subserve ttie threat ends desired, viz.: 
the steady progress of our schools in all the departments of education, and, more 
particularly, so far as relates to our common schools. 

Besolved^ That a committee of seven be appointed by the president of tliis associa- 
tion (of whom the president-elect for the coming year shall be chairman), whose 
dutv shall be to consider and report to our next annual association what changes are 
desired in our present school laws, in order to meet the wants requisite for the wel- 
fare of our State in all its educational interests. 

The discussion of Prof. Payne's paper was then taken up by Messrs G. F. 
B. Bellows and I. IST. Demmon, after which a paper on ''The classification in 
graded schools" was read by Austin GFeorge, and the morning session closed. 

Afternoon Session. 

The following telegram was received from the Indiana state teachers' 

association assembled at Indianapolis, to which the secretary was instructed 

to reply : 

Indianapolis, Dec. 31, 1879. 
E. A. Strong, 

President of Michigan State Teaehere^ Association : 

The Indiana State Teachers' Association twenty-five years old, five hundred 
strong, sends greeting. 
By order of Association. J. T. MERRILL, President. 

The discussion of the paper read at the close of the morning session by Mr. 
George was here taken up and engaged in by Messrs. W. S. Perry, J. M. B. 
Sill, P. N. Haglo, and J. 0. Jones. 

. The last regular paper of the meeting was hei*e presented by Z. G. Spencer, 
its subject being ''The literary and professional training of teachers." 

The special committee appointed to consider and reply to the memorial of 
the women's Christian temperance union^ presented, through its chairmaa, 
the following report, which was accepted and adopted : 

To the Michigan State Teachers^ Association: 

Tour committee to whom was referred the memorial of the women^s Christiaa 
temperance union heg leave to present the following report: 
The work of Dr. Richardson has been examined as far as the limited time woald 

Sermit, and is considered by us of very high authority on the subject of alcoholic 
rinks and their efilscts. 

While it is not deemed expedient to recommend its introduction as a class text* 
book in our public schools, we do heartily commend it to every teacher in Hfchi^an 
as a safe and valuable help in inculcating principles of temperance in our yoath, and 
urge the use of the book in connection with the study of physiology, political 
economy, and kindred subjects. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. P. CHURCH, 
L. McLOUTH, 
J. W. EWING, 

Committee. 

On motion of Z. Truesdel, the Superintendent of public instruction was 
requested to publish the minutes of the association. 

The committee on nominations submitted a report which was received, and 
the persons nominated as follows, wore duly elected: 

President — 0. B. Thomas, Saginaw City. 
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Vice Presidents — H. N. French, Kalamazoo ; E. P. Church, Greenville. 

Secretary — Z. 0. Spencer, Tecamseh. 

Treasurer — Z. Truesdel, Pontiac. 

Executive Committee — For one year, E. Olney, Ann Arbor ; I. M, Welling- 
ton, Detroit; J. G, Plowman, White Pigeon: For two years, W. J. Beal, 
Lansing ; 0. B. Miller, Adrian ; A. D. Ghesebro, Grand Rapids : For three 
years, Kev. Kendall Brooks, Kalamazoo; Austin George, Ypsilanti; Miss 
Julia A. King, Charlotte. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, which were received 
and adopted : 

Eesolutions. 

Besolved^ 1. That we tender our hearty thanks to the officers of the several rail- 
roads who have favored us with reduced rates of fare; to the proprietors of the 
hotels and other citizens of Lansing for their generous reduction in rates of enter- 
tainment; to the State officers for the use of the representative hall; to State Super- 
intendent Qower and Deputy Superintendent Smith for courtesies received; and to 
the ladies and gentlemen who have so kindly furnished us sudi excellent music 

2. That we appreciate the liberal spirit which has actuated the members of the 
last legislature in their generous appropriations for our higher institutions of 
learning in the State. 

3. That a committee of seven be appointed by the president of this association 
(of whom the State Superintendent of public instruction shall be chairmafi), to 
consider and report at our next annual convention, what chanc:es are desired in our 
present school laws to meet the wants of our State in all its educational interests. 

4. That the department of public instruction and the teachers of our State are to 
be congratulated on the successful prosecution of the institute work under the 
recent laws, and that we ask some provision of law which shall make it imperative 
upon teachers, who have had no special preparation for their duties, to attend the 
institutes in their several counties. 

5. That we recommend a trial of the plan of exhibits of school work at the agri- 
cultural fairs of the State wherever this can be done. 

6. That the recognition of the existence of a science of education, and of the need 
of special preparation, on the part of teachers of the higher schools, indicated by 
the recent action of the regents of the University in establishing a chair of peda- 

gogy, is a movement in the right direction; and that the appointment of Prof. W. 
[. Payne to that important chair is a proper recognition of eminent ability, valu* 
able service, and long and successful experience in the cause of education. 

7. That this association regards with lively interest the introduction of educational 
departments in local and general newspapers as a means of improving public senti- 
ment in regard to the claims of our schools and of the profession. 

8. That the example of the Lansing Bepublican and the Chicago Inter Ocean in 
regularly devoting large space in their columns to educational matter, is worthy of 
special commendation. 

9. That we advise teachers generally to use their influence to enlist the public 
press more fully in educational work, and to prove their own zeal in this movement 
by every means in their power. 

Frank Peavey moved that a committee of three be appointed to prepare a 
plan of exhibits at the State and county fairs and report the same as soon as 
convenient to such schools as desire to make such exhibit. 

The chair appointed as such committee Messrs. G. A. Gower, Frank Peavey> 
and I. W. Morley. 

On motion, the Superintendent of public instruction was requested to print 
for distribution to the schools of the State the lists of library books, and if 
he cannot do so, the secretary shall purchase 1,000 copies of W. S. George, 
Lansing, and distribute them. 

J. C. Jones gave notice that he should call up, at the next meeting, for 
amendment, the clause in the constitution in regard to the number of vice 
presidents. 
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The president appointed the following as a committee to memorialize the 
next legislature : Messrs. 0. A. Gower, W, H. Payne, Austin George, W. J. 
Beal, Hamilton King, J. M. B. Sill, and W. S. Perry. 

J. M. B. Sill moved that the executive committee have power to change the 
place of meeting. The motion was lost. 

The president-elect, G. B. Thomas, was introduced and briefly addressed the 
association, after which it adjourned. 

Behakks. 

Altogether the meeting was largely attended, the programme as arranged 
carried out with but one exception, and the interest excellent. 

One important feature of the meeting was the exhibition of school material. 
Prof. W. H. Fick, of the Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, had a large exhi- 
bition of pencil, crayon, and colored drawings, portraits, working plans of 
machinery, original patterns for wall paper, oil-cloth, cabinet work, etc., exe- 
cuted by pupils of those schools, many of which were very creditable. The 
East Saginaw schools had an exhibit nearly as large and quite as creditable, 
besides some beautifully ornamented cups and saucers from original designs 
by pupils. There were also small exhibits from Hastings, Grand Bapids and 
Ludington. A. M. Shotwell had a very interesting exhibition of appliances 
for the blind, consisting of printing, the New York point alphabets a cipher- 
ing slate, ridged backs for holding paper, enabling them to write on straight 
lines, etc. There were also specimens of drawings and maps, showing some- 
thing of the work in the university. 

E. A. STRONG, President. 

Delos Pall, Secretary. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

\ Debit. 

187& 

Dec. 28. To balance on hand $00 00 

1879. 

Jan. 1. To annual dues of Miss Laura Adams 100 

12. •' '' J. G. Walther 100 

Dec. 31. ** *' collected at 28th annual meeting.... 98 00 

$100 00 

Credit. 

1879. 

Dec. 31. By cash to G. A. Gower, for printing, etc $16 04 

W. S. George & Co., for printing 27 16 

C. H. Lee, for printing 3 00 

'* " Delos Fall, for copying, etc 7 63 

*' '* E. A. Strong, for printing, postage, etc. 19 06 

" ** Sanborn & Thayer, for rent of piano, etc.. 9 00 

" '' S. D. Bingham, for postage 17 40 

" " C. B. Thomas, for postage, etc 72 

$100 00 

Respectfully submitted, """ 

C. B. THOMAS, Treasurer. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1879. 

Miss Laara Adams, teacher Detroit. 

Miss L. M. Bachelder, teacher Millbrook. 

Oeo. Barnes, principal of graded school Stanten. 

Witter J. Baxter, president of State board of edacation Jonosville. 

W. J. Beal, professor in State agricaltural college Lansing. 

G. F. B. Bellows, instractor in tlie State narmal school Ypsilanti. 

E. L. Briggs, principal of graded school Richmond. 

Bev. Kendall Brooks, president of Kalamazoo college Kalamazoo. 

Miss Jennie A. Back, teacher Lansing. 

Miss Libbie E. Gairns, teacher White Pigeon. 

B. G. Garpenter, professor in State agricaltural college Lansing. 

T. F. Gasamer, principal of graded school Zilwankee. 

Mrs. G. G. Ghaffee, teacher Flint. 

E. P. Ghnrch, saperintendent of city schools Greenville. 

F. E. Glark, instractor in Michigan military academy Orchard Lake. 

Miss Lillian P. Glark, teacher ^ Mason. 

G. £. Gochran, saperintendent of city schools Kalamazoo. 

W. J. Gocker, saperintendent of city schools Adrian. 

Miss Galista E. Gonant, teacher Fentou. 

Mrs. M. M. Gottrell, teacher Tecamseh. 

W. J. Gox, teacher Three Bivers. 

Wm. E. Grane, teacher Freeland. 

E. H. Growelly superintendent of city schools Owosso. 

J. W. Gupples, principal of graded school Galesburg. 

A. E. Gurtis, principal of high school Adrian. 

Miss Emma Gurtiss', teacher Flint. 

Miss Eva Gurtis, teacher Flint. 

Glarence L. Dean, teacher Kalamazoo. 

Miss Ellen Dean, teacher in high school Grand Rapids. 

I. N. Demmon, professor in Michigan university Ann Arbor. 

Miss Maggie S. Edington, teacher Manistee. 

J. W. Ewing, superintendent of city schools J Ionia. 

E. B. Fairfield, jr., superintendent of city schools Howell. 

Delos Fall, professor in Albion college Albion. 

Wm. Farrell, teacher Ada. 

J. H. Fassett, principal of graded school St. Joseph. 

Mrs. W. S. Ferguson, teacher Howard Gity. 

Miss Emma Field, teacher Grand Bapids. 

Miss Mary Fish, teacher Greenville. 

F. W. French, teacher Ovid. 

H. N. French, superintendent of city schools Marshall. 

T. G. Garner, superintendent of city schools Big Bapids. 

H. B. Gass, principal of graded school Jonesville. 

M. T. Gass, superintendent of graded schools Fenton. 

Austin George, instructor in State normal school Ypsilanti. 

Miss Marian L. Gerls, teacher , Pontiac. 

0. G. Goodale, teacher Ghesaning. 

L. G. Gorton, teacher in high school Detroit. 

0. A. Gower, superintendent of public instruction Lansing. 
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W, A. Greeson, principal of city high school Flint. 

P. N. Haglc, principal of graded school Rochester. 

D. E. Haskins, principal of graded school Hanover. 

Miss Hannah Harris^ teacher - Hadsou. 

A. Henneqnin, professor in Michigan university Ann Arbor. 

G. D. Herrick, teacher of music in city schools Grand Bapids. 

W. Gary Hill, superintendent of city schools Battle Greek. 

Miss Carrie W. Holmes, teacher... Lansing. 

0. L. Houseman, superintendent of city schools Muskegon. 

David Howell, principal of graded school.. Buchanan. 

G. H. Howard, professor of music in Olivet college Olivet. 

Miss E. Hudson, teacher Lansing. 

L. C. Hull, principal of Michigan military academy Orchai^ Lake. 

L. E. Irland, principal of graded school Plainwell. 

J. 0. Jones, superintendent of city schools East Saginaw. 

B. 0. Kedzie, professor in State agricultural college Lansing. 

Hamilton King, professor in Olivet college Olivet. 

Miss J. A. King, superintendent of city schools Charlotte. 

J. H. Kleinheksel, professor in Hope college Holland. 

Albert Lahuis, principal of graded school Zeeland. 

Miss Emma Lamb, teacher Dansville. 

Miss Martha Lamb, teacher Dansville. 

P. A. Latta, ex-county superintendent of schools Allegan. 

W. 0. Latta, principal of graded school Pierson. 

B. Lazarus, principal of graded school Three Bivers. 

A. Lodeman, instructor in State normal school Ypsilanti. 

A. Lovell, teacher Grand Bapids. 

Miss Sarah McGarrell, teacher Pontiac. 

Lewis McLouth, instructor in State normal school Tpsilanti. 

J. M. Manning, member of village school board Ohesaning. 

Ira Mayhew, ex-superintendent of public instruction Detroit. 

S. G. Millard, principal of graded school Oarson Oity. 

1. N. Mitchell, superintendent of oity schools Hastings. 

Miss Nina Moon, teacher Greenville. 

E.W.Moorman, teacher ^ Maple Valley. 

I. W. Morley, superintendent of city schools Bay Oity. 

Miss Ida A. Morrisb, teacher Flint. 

Edward Olney, professor in Michigan university Ann Arbor. 

Oliver G. Owen, superintendent of city schools Lapeer. 

W. H. Payne, professor in Michigan university Ann Arbor. 

Mrs. Jennie Pease, teacher Greenville. 

Frank Peavey, principal of Tappan school Detroit. 

W. S. Perry, superintendent of city schools Ann Arbor. 

Miss Lizzie Pierce, teacher Charlotte. 

J. G. Plowman, principal 6f graded schools White Pigeon. 

Mrs. M. H. Prentiss, teacher in city schools Saginaw City. 

Miss Jennie E. Prentiss, teacher of music and drawing in city 

schools .- Saginaw City. 

Daniel Putnam, instructor in State normal school Ypsilauti. 

Miss E. J. Putnam, teacher Williamston. 

Miss Emma Bice, teacher White Pigeon. 

Miss N. A. Bichards, teacher Chelsea. 
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George Kobertsotiy representative in legislature Albion. 

0. A. Sanford, superintendent of city schools Lansing. 

Miss L. A. Scheuck, teacher Allegan. 

MissV. Shaler, teacher Grass Lake. 

A. M. Shotwell, editor Concord. 

Miss Ida A. Shotwell, teacher Saugatuck. 

J. M. B. Silly superintendent of city schools Detroit. 

D. P. Simmons, superintendent of city schools Mason. 

Miss Nellie SimonSy teacher Lansing. 

W. L. Smith, deputy superintendent of public instruction Lansing. 

Z. C.Spencer, superintendent of city schools Tecumseh. 

Clark Stanton, principal of graded school Holly. 

Miss Phebe Stephens, teacher Bedfield. 

Miss Frances A. St John, principal of graded school Beading. 

E. A. Strong, principal of city high school Grand Rapids. 

C. B. Thomas, superintendent of city schools Saginaw City. 

D. W. C. Tiffany, principal of graded school St. Charles. 

Miss Lizzie H. Tindall, teacher Flint. 

Montgomery Townley, teacher Tompkins. 

Miss Arvilla Townsend, teacher Lansing. 

James Troop, teacher Matherton. 

Zelotes Truesdel, superintendent of city schools Pontiac. 

Miss Mary A. Van Tyne, teacher Tecumseh. 

N. H. Walbridge, principal of graded school Cedar Springs. 

Miss. F. A. Wall, teacher Sandstone. 

Constantino Watz, principal of German department in city 
schools Saginaw City. 

1. M. Wellington, principal of city high school Detroit. 

E. M. Wheeler, principal of graded school Milford. 

Miss Belle Widner, superintendent of city schools Wyandotte. 

B. B. Williams, teacher Battle Creek. 

Miss Eliza Williams, teacher Grand Ledge. 

Miss Alice S. Wimple, teacher Tecumseh. 

Miss Tillie Wolfe, teacher Sylvester. 

Miss B. Woodford, teacher Lansing. 
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ADDRESS. 



THE RELATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TO THE MORAL AND 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING OK CHILDREN. 

BY BEY. KENDALL BROOKS. 

Mb. Pbesident, Fellow Teachebs, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am expected to speak on the relations of the pablic school to the moral and 
religious training of children. That I ought to speak heartily in behalf of 
morality and religion my profession declares, and you will all admit. Not less 
heartily do I speak in behalf of our public schools. You will bear with me if, 
at the outset, as preparatory to the discussion, I spend a few moments in 
stating the argument for the existence and maintenance of our public schools. 

It is now universally admitted that the members of the human family must 
be prepared, by instruction and training, for the service which devolves upoa 
them in this life. Without education, each man must begin just where his 
ancestors began, and however much wisdom or knowledge he obtains by his 
own efforts, he leaves none of it to his posterity when he dies ; there is no 
opportunity for the advancement of the race. Men, uneducated, are not pre- 
pared either to serve the world most effectively, or to enjoy the world most 
fully. The difference between a man who has been well instructed and 
trained from his youth, and what the same man would be if he had grown up 
untaught and untrained, is the difference between a civilized man and a 
savage. The one may fulfill a noble mission, lead a life of high enjoymonty 
add to the happiness of his fellow men, many of whom he never saw, and, 
when he dies, after a brief sojourn here, may leave the world better, richer, 
and more prosperous for his having lived in it. The other must be a burden 
to his fellow men and to himself, while he adds nothing to the world's wealth, 
and, at the best, renders no more service to his race than if he had been a 
horse or an ox. 

There are indeed none among us who receive no education. The case we 
have supposed is an impossible one except under very peculiar circumstances. 
The only question therefore that could occur respecting the demand for edu- 
cation pertains simply to the extent to which education is demanded for all. 
And we shall not stay to debate this question, but shall take for granted that 
some provision must be made for securing to every child such training of his 
intellectual powers, as will prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen and 
a member of society. Probably no one here will deny that an obligation rests 
somewhere to provide for the education of the young ; that every child may 
claim, from some source, an opportunity to acquire such knowledge and cul- 
ture as are necessaiy for the performance of his duty in the various relations 
of life. He may not, as a matter of right, demand that facilities be afforded 
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him for the largest development of all his powers, or for the acquisition of all 
the knowledge of which he is capable. Bat he may demand, or his parents 
may demand for him, that he be not left in utter ignorance, and without any 
training for the service which he is required to render. And if this right could 
be successfully denied in a country of different institutions from oura, there is 
a double reason why it can not be denied here. The country itself, its institu- 
tions, and its continued prosperity, demand that all the children who grow up 
here shall have op];)ortuuity to qualify themselves for the duties of American 
citizens. Not only may it claim that every parent shall have the right to 
educate his children ; it may demand as its right that every parent shall allow 
his children to be so trained as not to be unqualified for their duties to the 
state. There must be some provision, then, for the education of the whole 
people. The demand is unquestioned. How shall that demand be supplied? 

Is it not evident, then, that the state has a right, itself, to make this pro- 
vision? We have seen that the welfare of the state demands that such provision 
be made. Is it not the legitimate province of the state itself to furnish this 
provision? Who can do it better? Who can do it as well? Shall each parent be 
the teacher of his own children? Many are not competent Many have come 
to us from foreign lands, themselves almost wholly destitute of learning. 
They cannot teach their children what those children ought to know. This 
would be to perpetuate the distinction between the ignorant and the learned, 
between the rich and the poor. It would establish and strengthen class ani- 
mosities, and would endanger our institutions by fostering the prejudices of 
each division of the people against the other. This provision for popular 
education would be inadequate, unequal, and unsatisfactory, and would involve 
danger to the state. 

Shall it then be assigned to the churches to provide instruction for the 
young? This is no new method. Under governments which sustain religious 
establishments this is the prevailing custom. But we need not examine long 
to see that there are some fatal objections to it. It does not provide for all. 
Multitudes of families have no connection with any church, and their children 
would be left without any means of education. It would not be an impartial 
provision ; some would furnish less generous and ample instruction than their 
children require. It would not be an economical provision ; for if each 
church cares for its own children, there is less opportunity for gradation 
of schools. It would encourage narrowness of thought and sympathy, for the 
children of each sect would associate only with themselves, and naturally look 
with suspicion on those with whom they never mingle, and whom they know 
chiefly as connected with another church and holding other opinions on the 
great questions of religion. 

Is there any provision, except by the state, which can overcome these objec- 
tions and meet all the wants of our children, as to the training of their minds 
for the work of life? We believe there is not. We are sure that the state can 
do this work most impartially, most economically, most fully, and that it 
comes within the legitimate province of the state. The office of the civil gov- 
ernment is to minister to the welfare of the people in the present life, to 
establish justice, to insure domestic tranquility, to provide for the common 
defense, to promote the general welfare, to secure the blessings of liberty, to 
serve the material prosperity of the people. Because all these interests are 
aided by the general education of the people, it is within the scope of the civil 
government to provide such education. Because justice is far more easily 
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xnaintaiDed and administered among men who are raised above the prejndices 
of ignorance, because learning enlarges the range of vision and renders men 
less suspicions of each other and less likely to interfere with each other's 
rightSy because civil liberty is most safely bestowed on men who have enough 
mental discipline to understand the principles of good government, and to 
enact their laws wisely and choose their rulers intelligently, because the wealth 
and general prosperity of a people depend essentially on their knowledge of the 
laws of nature, and the development of their own powers, it must be within 
the province of the civil government to furnish to the people the means of 
education, on the simple ground that it must have the right of self-defense 
and self-perpetuation. 

The only possible refutation of this argument must consist in an attempt to 
show that, while the general education of the people serves a very important 
purpose, it interferes with some admitted rights, or invades some province of 
human responsibility. Any such interference or invasion, if it could be 
proved, would destroy our argument; for this is a fundamental principal, that 
no merely temporal advantage can ever warrant any trespass on a right, or 
should ever be allowed to set at nought the responsibility of the soul to its 
creator. But the training of the intellect and the imparting of knowledge 
have no such tendency. The education which we are considering is the devel- 
opment of the human faculties, not the determination of the question how 
those faculties should be employed. It imparts to a man increased power, bat 
docs not decide how he shall use that power, nor in any way constrain his use 
of it. It enlarges his capacity for serving his fellow-men and his Ood, and 
gives new value to that service if he renders it; but it neither creat^nor 
destroys, it neither increases nor diminishes his inclination to meet his personal 
obligations. 

The conclusion stands, then, that the training of the intellect may properly 
be assumed by the civil government; that the state is only fulfilling its mission 
when it establishes and maintains public schools, in which all children in the 
state, of suitable age, may be taught and trained for the service of the world. 

But doubtless some one is ready to suggest that the view we have taken con- 
cerning the education which our children need is a very imperfect one, — that 
the training of the intellect is only a part, and not the most important part, 
of preparation for the work of life. This is true. We have purposely 
restricted our view thus far to one department of education, that one view 
may be distinct and clear. 

We must now recognize a new fact, and see what bearing this has on the 
duty of the state. This new fact is, that more depends on the moral charac- 
ter than on the intellectual training of a child, — more whether we take into 
account the child's own welfare and destiny, or the influence he is to exert on 
other beings and on the welfare of the world. Character we are sure is worth 
more than learning, and must never be sacrificed, even in the least, for the 
largest attainments in mere learning. May the state also provide for moral 
training? The answer to this question is not so easy as to the first; yet the 
principles, we think, may be stated in a few words. 

The state is under obligation to see that, while it is providing for the devel- 
opment of the minds of children, it exerts no unfavorable influence on their 
characters. This is only a negative statement, but it goes far towards answer- 
ing our question. If the teacher provided by the state must not exert any evil 
influence on the character of his pupils, and, from the very nature of the case^ 
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he caDuot possibly perform his work as a teacher without exerting some iuflu- 
enoOy then he ought to do something to benefit them in their highest relations, 
to awaken within them noble thonghts, to lead them into service of the good 
and the trne, to fit them, by personal integrity and high and honorable motives 
for the work of life. It is the special work of parents to care for the moral 
education of their children. It is the special work of the state to care for the 
intellectual training of the young. But the two things are not two wholly 
separate things. Neither kind of training can be secured in complete exclu- 
sion of the other. In the view of the state, the one purpose is predominant, 
the other is subordinate ; not subordinate in value, in its inherent importance, 
but only as the work of the state. The teacher provided by the civil authority 
is to inquire, first, what training does the child need for the fullest and most 
healthy development of his intellect? Having found the answer to this ques- 
tion, he must be guided by it, provided only that the cause indicated does not 
work to the disadvantage of the child's moral character. 

In the teacher's realm moral training occupies about the same relation to 
intellectual, that physical training does. That is to say, it is not the object of 
the school to secure good health to its pupils, but their health must never be 
endangered ; the teacher must never demand any study or service which will 
interfere with their health. Nay, so far as he can, while aiming chiefly at 
their progress in learning and the acquisition of mental power, he must regu- 
late their daily duties with reference to their physical vigor and the natural 
growth of their bodily powers. By a similar law, while his chief business has 
reference to the training of the mind, he must not only never interfere with a 
healthy moral state, but must form his plans with some reference to the moral 
welfare of his pupils. Making them better, is not his chief work ; but for all 
that, it is, in itself, more important than any other part of his work. For 
this alone the state never would have employed him. But since he is employed 
for another service — the training of the intellect — he may do what he can, 
while performing that other service, towards rendering his pupils pure, honest, 
upright. 

But there is yet another part of education which claims our attention. The 
intellectual and moral nature is joined with a religious nature. The child has 
relations to Qod as well as to his fellow creatures. He is to be trained, not 
only for this life, but also and especially for the life to come. Now, any man 
who believes in the future life, especially any man who accepts the Christian 
religion, must admit that instruction in religion, and the development of a 
right religious character, are far more important than all the training of the 
intellect. But does it follow that the civil government ought to provide for 
the religious education of the people? Not at all. Although this is more 
important than the other, it does not come within the province of the civil 
magistrate). Governments are formed for specific purposes. These purposes 
do not include the support of religion. The state is not competent to judge 
in matters of religion. The functions for which it is established are of a dif- 
ferent order, and demand different qualifications. It cannot give religious 
instruction and maintain religious observances, without first deciding what is 
the true religion. Is the state competent to decide this question? It cannot 
teach any one system of religion without prejudice to every other system. 
And that is an infringement of religious liberty. 

Our public schools cannot be for the religious instruction of the children. 
Such a duty required of them would be directly opposed to the genius of our 
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constitution. We have no national religion. We do not believe in a national 
religion. Our idea of religion is such as excludes the possibility of a national 
religion. A nation is not religious, and is not required to be, and cannot be. 
Beligion is a peraonal concern. A nation, as such, has no right to have relig- 
ious opinions. The men composing a nation ought to have religion, each one 
for himself. Every man, whether ruler or private citizen, ought to be per- 
sonally, a thoroughly religious man. It is of course the duty of every man 
to accept the true religion, and to sustain it by all the lawful means at his 
command, — to exert his personal influence in favor of it, to instruct his 
children in its doctrines, to support its ministers, to maintain its institutions, 
to labor for its universal prevalence among men. But this is his duty not as 
a citizen, — rather as a man, accountable to God. 

The teacher is personally under obligation to be a religious man, and to ful- 
fill all the duties of a Ohristian. But this obligation rests on him by virtue of 
his being a man, not because he is a teacher. His being employed by the 
state to teach in its schools neither increases nor diminishes his obligation. 
In an address to this association a few years ago, a leading teacher advanced 
the opinion that a public school teacher ought not to belong to any church, — 
that he should be a religious man, but not bound by the trammels of mem- 
b.ership in any one church organization. But if we must believe that a public 
school teacher cannot rightly belong to any church, the inference would be 
inevitable that no Christian should be a public schoolteacher; because it is 
the evident duty of every disciple to sustain the church as organized by its 
divine Founder. The truth is that every man in whatever official position he 
occupies, must discriminate between his duty as an officer and his duty as a 
man. His duty as a man includes his duty as an officer; but his duty as an 
officer is far narrower than his duty as a man. Suppose that the governor of 
a state is a conscientious member of the Protestant Episcopal church, that he 
holds its doctrines firmly and believes in its forms as divinely imposed, and is 
thoroughly convinced that it represents Christianity in its purity as the Lord 
Jesus Christ established it ? Of course he is under obligation, as a man, to 
labor for the extension of that church, to give of his wealth for supporting 
its missions, to exert his influence in persuading men to accept its doctrines. 
But is he under obligation, is he even at liberty to use his power and patron- 
age as governor for the endowment and strenghening of his church, or for 
inducing men to receive its doctrines? To ask this question is to answer it. 
If he uses his official influence in favor of one religious belief rather than 
another, he misuses the power committed to him, and incurs the censure of 
the great body of his fellow-citizens, by whose votes he was called to his high 
office. And if instead of being an Episcopalian, he were a Baptist, or a Meth- 
odist, or of any other denomination, and pursued the same policy towards his 
own church, we should condemn him just as heartily, for the principle would 
remain the same, and the conduct would be equally wrong. 

But now suppose that this Episcopalian, or Baptist, or Methodist, instead 
of being employed by the state as its chief magistrate, is employed under its 
laws, and by proper appointment of civil officers, as a teacher in one of its public 
schools, employed to give instruction, and to train the young for the service of 
the state. May he any more than the governor use his official influence for 
the propagation of his religious opinions, and for making the children under 
his care Episcopalians, or Baptists, or Methodists? There is but one answer 
to this question. It is no part of his official work to teach religion. The 
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school is not established for religious instraction. It is the creature of the 
state, and the state has no relation to religion, except this, that it must secure 
perfect equality of religious liberty to all churches aud to men of every creed. 

And this is no misfortune. We might, at the first view, think that this is a 
necessary evil from which we could wish to be delivered. It is no evil. While 
the civil government cannot provide for the religious instruction of the young 
they need not be left without such instruction. The church and the family 
are instituted for this purpose. Parental responsibility includes as an essen- 
tial element the duty to instruct children in religious truth, and to lead them 
into reverent and loving worship of the heavenly Father. They attend school 
to be taught the elements of human learning. They must be taught at home 
the principles and the doctrines of true religion. We are told that Horace 
Mann, recognizing the relation of each human soul to God as its most sacred 
relation, and entertaining a veiy high view of tlie personal accountability of each 
soul to Ood alone, gave orders to all the membei*s of his family wholly to refrain 
from any allusion to God, or the future life, in the presence of his child, so 
that the child, from its earliest infancy, might never be influenced in favor of 
any religious opinion, and be left wholly untrammelled in its discovery of God, 
and in its relation to God. This decision of the great friend of public schools 
was founded on a correct idea, for he believed most fully in the accountability 
of each human being to God alone for its religious opinions aud its moral char- 
acter, and he regarded the relation of each man to his Maker as too sacred 
for any stranger to intermeddle with. But he seems to have forgotten that 
the child, with its helplessness and ignorance, is committed to the care of 
earthly guardians, who are to train it for an immorta lexistence, — that the 
parental relation is established for this very purpose, that the child may 
receive right ideas, and be led early to a recognition of God, and a rendering 
of service and love to God. 

Besides this, the church has a duty to perform. When the public school 
receives the child to train its intellect, and to furnish it with all the stores of 
useful knowledge, the church school also receives it for religious instruction, 
and for turning its young thoughts and heart to God. That work which the 
state cannot perform, and has no right to undertake, the church and the 
Sunday school may perform, and are under obligations to assume. The child is 
under the influence of the public school teacher a few hours each day for 5 or 
6 days in the week. He is under the influence of his home every day, and 
during many hours of the day. His mother has opportunity for reaching his 
religious nature which his teacher cannot have. She goes with him to his 
nightly rest, and, when he lies down to sleep, can pray with him and 
teach his young lips to pray. She can watch the dawning of his moral con- 
sciousness, and trace the first idea of wrong done by him, and tell him of the 
divine Savior. She can help him as no other human being can, in hia strug- 
gles with passion, in his hours of sorrow, in his first aspirations after God. So 
long as he is a child at home, he may be committed to teachers for intellectual 
training, who are not required to develop his religious nature. They impart 
instruction to him, and awaken his powers of mind, and stimulate his love of 
learning. His parents, at the same time, are responsible for his religious edu- 
cation, and so the development of his mind and heart go on together. 

And if any one say that many children are not under the care of religious 
parents, or of parents competent for this work — true ; but the Sunday school 
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fiupplements the work of the parent. The church sustaius an institution for 
the express purpose of leading the young into a knowledge of God, of render- 
ing the service which the public school cannot render. It is the mission of the 
church to teach religion, just as the public school teaches secular learning. 
The state and the church have different functions, and each is important, yes, 
indispensable, in its place ; but neither should be allowed to interfere with the 
province of the other, or to go outside of the sphere in which its work liee. 
The church must not compel attendance on its instructions and services, for 
its power in nothing is compulsory; religion is a personal concern. The 
sta^te alone compels. On the other hand, the state must restrict its instruc- 
tions and requirements to secular things, because religion allows no compul- 
sion. Beligion covers, with its broad wing, all the relations of men, and calls 
on them to be faithful as citizens, and to cultivate, to the largest advantage, 
all the faculties of the mind. But the state must impose no disability on 
those who disregard the claims of religion, for she knows no religion, and is 
not charged with its defense or support. The public school, then, has no duty 
to perform in reference to the religious education of its pupils. 

There remain two or three practical questions the answer to which is made 
apparent by the principles we have reached. 

1. May teachers of public schools be required as a part of their daily exer- 
cises, to maintain any forms of religious worship? If the emphasis of this 
question be placed on the word required, the answer is obvious. The state 
certainly has no right to require that any person employed by it shall in his 
official capacity engage in any religious services. The state has nothing to do 
Mrith religion except to protect man in the enjoyment of religious liberty. If 
the teacher in a public school may be required to engage in religious worship, 
and the children of a school may be required to join in this worship, then of 
course some teacher may be required to observe the external forms of a worship 
in which he does not believe, and some children may be compelled to attend 
on religious service which they or their parents honestly believe to be wrong 
and displeasing to God. This would be to invade their religious liberty. And 
if the spending of fifteen minutes each morning in religious observances may 
be demanded by the civil authorities, the same principle would sanction 
religious instruction, and compulsory attendance on other services of religion. 

2. If now the question is asked, whether teachers in our publiq schoofi are 
at liberty to maintain religious forms and worship in their schools, we answer, 
yes, they are at liberty to do this, so long as the pupils and their parents ofFer 
no objection to it. In the large majority of cases, this worship, confined to 
such forms and utterances as a judicious Christian teacher would employ in an 
assembly of young persons gathered from families holding different religions 
opinions, would awaken no prejudice and excite no opposition, and be univer- 
sally recognized as proper and beneficial. But if any parent object, if an 
honest adherent of the Papal church, for example, should be unwilling to 
have his son join in worship which he declares to be offered by a heretic, and 
which he regards as dangerous to the soul of his child, that child must not be 
required to join in such service, or even to be present when it is rendered. His 
conscientious scruples, or those of his parents, must not be disregarded, for we 
believe in religious liberty. A judicious teacher can generally meet suoh a 
case without difQculty. But if in consequence of unwise action on either side, 
the question is pressed to a sharp and final answer, whether children may be 
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compelled to engage in forms of religious worship, however much we may 
regret the necessity for rendering the decision, we must admit there is but one 
answer to the question. They may iiot be compelled. 

3. Another question arises just here. May public funds be appropriated to 
the support of religious schools? There may be a large number of families in 
some community, the children of which are not allowed by their parents to 
engage in the forms of worship practiced in the public schools. Shall they 
be gathered in schools by themselves, and be taught by those who will lead 
them in such worship as their parents approve, and in those schools be 
instructed in religion? If the answer to our former questions had been 
different from what they were ; if we had been compelled to take the ground 
that religious worship may be prescribed as a part of the daily routine of the 
school-room, which the children must attend, then our answer to the question 
before us would follow as a matter of course. Each religious opinion must 
have the same opportunity in a nation in which religious freedom is secured to 
all. If some public schools are maintained in the interests of Protestantism, 
others may be rightly maintained in the interests of Bomanism. If the public 
funds may be employed for sustaining schools in which one form of religion is 
favored, they may be employed for sustaining schools in which any other form 
of religion is favored. 

But we are not shut up to this answer. We have seen that it is not the 
province of the state, either in its public schools or by any other means, to 
provide in the least degree for the religious education of the children, — that 
the state and the public school have no relation to religion other than simply 
to secure equal rights to all sects. Then it is not right to appropriate public 
funds to the support of sectarian schools, be those schools Protestant or 
Bomanist, Baptist or Mormon, or Infidel. It is better, a thousand-fold, that 
all religious observances be omitted from our public schools, than that by 
establishing certain forms in some, we compel ourselves as a matter of con- 
sistency, to maintain other schools in which children shall be taught doctrines 
subversive of our national existence, and favorable to the return of medieval 
darkness and superstition. 

But the question we are considering is not fully answered until we have taken 
into consideration the power of example and the influence of a religions life. 
Religion is of no value except as it affects the life ; and a life of piety is a much 
more potent influence in the education of the young than any teaching of 
doctrines or performance of external worship. This influence a teacher may 
and ought to exert. While, as a servant of the state he is forbidden to teach 
the doctrines of any church, he cannot be forbidden, it is his highest duty, to 
illustrate in his own life, the power and loveliness of a pure Christian, a rigid 
integrity, a benevolent heart, and a religious spirit. 

Having spoken as I have concerning the impropriety of expecting the public 
Ischool teacher to give direct religious instruction, you will pardon me, I know, 
fellow teachers^ if I spend a moment in speaking of the influence of personal 
character in the teacher. 

Character in the broadest sense of the word is a matter of importance, 
including habits and manners and disposition, as well as piety ; habits and^ 
manners, I say, for these are a part of character, and a part most easily 
observed and estimated by the young. The tones of the voice, the expression 
of the eye, an apparent sympathy with the wishes of the scholars, a patient 
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bearing of their indifference^ a gentieuess in reproof, an evident desire for 
their personal comfort and especially for their highest welfare, will surely 
affect the power of a teacher, and leave an impression on the character of his 
papils. 

And if such an influence can arise from what is mostly outward, how mnch 
must result from the prevailing spirit of the man ! Let the winning tones and 
the expression, and the manner be but the spontaneous manifestation of the 
heart, let the teacher carry about with him always that spirit which, when it 
dwells in the soul, will show itself in outward signs, and he has a power to 
mould the character and life of his pupils, in comparison with which the 
opportunity of imparting merely theological instruction is worth but little. 
The unloved and uncared-for child is not made better by cold teachings of the 
catechism, nor relieved of any evil habit by stern reproofs and unsympathising 
censures however deserved. But gentle love touches the deep springs of feel- 
ing in her neglected heart, and for love's sake, she struggles to be more and 
better than she has been. Every man has around him, and always carries 
with him, an atmosphere which is an exhalation from his own character. This 
atmosphere invests his very person, and is breathed by all who hold converse 
with him. He cannot put it away, and when he goes from home it will not 
stay behind at his bidding. With some men this investing atmosphere is made 
up of noxious vapors, and all who come within its reach inhale deadly poison. 
But if a man's character is truthful and pure, if the heavenly spirit dwelling 
in him sends out around him an influence healthful and purifying, they who 
come within the range of this influence will breathe its life-giving atmosphere. 
Now the teacher is thus invested with an atmosphere arising from his char- 
acter. Let him be careful that his scholars receive from him no polluted air 
into the organs of their moral life ! 

This influence is more and broader than that of example. We are often 
affected by that in another which we have no wish to imitate. We condemn 
the habits and manners of an associate, and yet coming often within the range 
of his influence find, by and by, that we have copied somewhat those manners 
and habits. It is because we have insensibly imbibed his spirit. The impure 
atmosphere of his life, being breathed by us, has gradually produced disease 
in ns. Thus it is that we account for the increasing intimacy of our relations 
to any vice, in consequence of which ^'we first endure, then pity, then 
embrace." 

Such being the necessary influence of the teacher's character, how impor- 
tant that he be, in all his habits and feelings and in everything that consti- 
tutes his character, a worthy model ! On this depend more or less, the 
manners, the morals, the influence, the destiny of the youth committed to his 
care. His work is to be estimated hereafter, not mainly from the amount of 
learning those youth may possess, but from their characters. And when we 
remember what character is, that it is not a garment to be put on, but belongs 
inalienably to the man, and must go with him in all the scenes of life, and is in 
fact the chief part of himself, — when we remember the strength of moral habits 
outliving all the changes of merely external things, and the excellence of moral 
, worth outshining all the splendor of rank and genius, — when we understand 
the value of lofty principle, and appreciate the inherent power of the soul, and 
her claims to supremacy in man ; — then we may comprehend how strong is the 
obligation of the teacher to be himself, so far as possible, a model of upright- 
ness and true piety. 
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Let him consider what that is, on which his labor is to be expended, — not 
merely a precious jewel which through careful and laborious polishing may be 
prepared to sparkle in a monarch's diadem, — not merely an ingenious piece 
of mechanism which none but a skillful hand can put in order and set in 
motion, — not a statue assuming beautiful proportions and embodying the 
artist's perfect ideal, which by a careless blow from the chicel may be irrecov- 
erably defaced. More precious than these is the material furnished to the 
teacher's hand. It is a human soul, a thing of life, a sensitive, reasoning and 
moral being, an image of God, having within itself the elements of unbounded 
growth and capacities for celestial blessedness. Oh ! there is a momentous 
responsibility connected with the training of such a spirit. There is dignity 
and solemnity inseparable from the teacher's work. To no careless hands 
should that work be given. 

17 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



THE OUTLOOK OP OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY E. P. CHURCH. 



Our pablic schools belong to the people. They are supported, patronized, 
and managed by the people. There is not a tax-payer, householder, or mem- 
ber of society that is not personally concerned in our system of education, and 
affected by it. The theory of our State is that education is so valuable to all 
forms of business that each can well afford to contribute to the support of oar 
common schools. Hence, our system of education freely offers to all classes 
a full share in its benefits ; and it demands in return contributions of material 
aid from all sources of gain. Our mining interests, the treasures of our 
forests, our manufactories, railroads, banks« merchants, mechanics, artisans, 
and our grand army of yeomen are all asked to give of their wealth for the 
support of our schools, in return for this aid, again our commonwealth aims 
to send into every form of laudable industry more skillful and efficient labor- 
ers; into every community more intelligent and cultured citizens; and to 
make of all loyal and law-abiding people. It may truly be said that there is 
no one public interest that appeals to the entire population of our broad State 
with a more imperative demand for a wise supervision, generous support, and 
judicious management; for ther^ is not a home whose inmates are not affected 
by our public schools; there is not a church. Sabbath-school, or benevolent 
enterprise that does not feel their power. 

The public school has been called 'Hhe people's college," and not inappro- 
priately. The great mass of our citizens obtain their mental training and 
preparation for business from this source ; and our ripest scholars, and most 
accomplished professional men and women, laid the foundations of their 
greatness in these same schools. The aim of our schools is, and ever has been, 
to develop in our people the highest possible qualifications for citizenship in a 
republic. To this end we teach the forms of a common business education, 
the science of government, history, literature, composition, and declamation, 
aiming to ground all in the essentials, and to allure as many as possible into 
the more sBsthetic and scientific branches of study, which develop a higher 
education and culture. 

But right hero what teacher in the higher departments of our graded 
schools does not meet with sore disappointment? Of the masses of bright, 
intelligent boys and girls who throng our primary rooms, how few ever pass 
the grammar grades ! And of this diminished company what a meagre repre- 
sentation completes the high school course ! And of this select little band 
how few are young men ! A somewhat careful inquiry into the relative nam- 
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bers of boys and girls who gradaafced from the high schools of the State during 
the last three years shows that the girls largely outnumber the boys. In some 
of our cities the ratio was as five to one; in some even a larger disparity 
appears^ though it is probable that an average of the three years would have 
diminished somewhat the inequality in the State at large. Now what does this 
state of things foreshadow? Does it not look as though tlie education and 
culture of our people would soon be mainly in the possession of the ladies? 
Let the present oi*der of things continue for twenty years and at least two- 
thirds of the best trained scholar will bo ladies. It will not do to say that 
the young men in our colleges and university will equalize this present inequality. 
All these institutions now welcome both sexes, and our sisters are showing a 
full appreciation of the opening avenues to knowledge. And then too, the 
members of our colleges and university are mainly graduates of our high 
schools. Grecian civilization bestowed school privileges on the boys only. 
Shall we so far reverse this order of things as to present to the world a popu- 
lation whose men are inferior to our women in mental culture? Let it be 
thoroughly understood right here that I do not wish to abridge, in one partic- 
ular, the educational privileges of our women. I am only calling attention to 
the ^'outlook" of our country, which is so intimately connected with that of 
our schools. Are we not already seeing the results of female education in the 
development of intellectual and executive power of woman as shown in the 
temperance work in this land? The national convention of the woman's 
Christian, temperance union for the past three yeai*s has been held in three 
different cities of our country, and on the Sabbath the leading pulpits of those 
cities have been filled acceptably by ladies attending that convention. And 
these ladies, in the main, had received no special training for the rostrum, nor 
had they been in professional occupations at any period of their lives. 
They were simply women of cultivated minds, with clear and accurate habits 
of thought, whose souls were stirred with a mighty purpose, and their previous 
mental discipline enabled them to formulate their thoughts into words that 
interested intelligent audiences. It is very doubtful whether, in an assemblage 
equal in numbers, gathered from the ranks of men in any business, outside of 
the learned professions, a sufficient number could be found who would be 
invited, and who would consent to fill the leading pulpits of Chicago, Balti- 
more, and Indianapolis. 

Victor Hugo says that the present century is a woman's century. It is true 
woman has taken on certain forms of work hitherto done by man only, or not 
done at all, and that the intellectual domain has welcomed her as never before ; 
but there is no reason why the average man should be inferior to the average 
woman in any respect. 

From the facts given as to the relative numbers of girls and boys found in 
the higher grades of our schools, and the large excess of girls over the boys 
among the graduates, is there not occasion to feel some degree of concern lest 
our intellectual growth is becoming far too one-sided? Is there not danger 
that this will lead to very undesirable results in our domestic and social 
relations? Doubtless it will be said that a high school education is not essen- 
tial for the masses of our common business men. Granted ; and yet it is as 
desirable for them as for the common women of our State. If the day ever 
comes when our people shall feel that a knowledge of literature, history, 
modern languages, and the sciences is well enough for girls, but that the only 
preparation needed by a boy for his life-work is muscle and a knack for 
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making money, while all the treasures of oar libraries, the rich mines of 
knowledge in nature and the fine arts are voiceless and meaningless to him, it 
will be a sad day for our civilization. It is not to be expected that our public 
schools will turn out proficient in any department of technical knowledge ; 
nor is this their design. But they can and ought to do better than this ; they 
ought to place our boys and girls in the road to manhood and womanhood. 

But the most melancholy consideration is that there are some who have no 
desire to be placed in this path. In all our cities, towns and villages there is 
a class of boys who have left school for no good and sufiicient cause. Pres- 
sure of work has not called them away, for they have no useful occupation 
now that they are not connected with school. Poverty has not driven them 
away ; for their expenses were less in school than on the street. Books cost 
less than beer; tuition less than tobacco. They have left school partly be- 
cause they are avei'se to work and wholesome control. In many of our homes 
there is not sufficient work for the boys to do to teach them habits of indus- 
try. Multitudes of boys in this State are suffering for work, physical work, 
more than for any other one blessing. If every school boy were required to 
perform, daily, two or three hours of wholesome work, adapted to his strength, 
we should secure far better results from our schools than at present. There 
would be fewer cases of discipline, better scholarship^ more robust, muscular 
development, and sounder moral character. 

Now how can these boys, that have unnecessarily and prematurely left 
school be reached and returned to their proper places? And how can this ten- 
dency thus to leave be overcome? This problem can be solved only by pa- 
rents and teachers acting in conjunction. The initiatory steps must usually 
be taken by the teacher. Most parents are anxious that their sons should 
continue in school till necessity calls them from it. A visit made by the 
teacher to the home and parents of the pupils, and a free and kind discussion 
of the interests of all concerned, will often secure efficient home aid. Another 
thing that we as teachers can do is to adjust our courses of study so as to meet 
the wants of our boys, and attract them by the interest of the studies they 
pursue, to a more protracted investigation of them. In too many of our 
schools the course of study is so arranged that the rich things in the domain 
of natural science are i*eserved entirely till the last. The eager, impatient, 
inquisitive mind of the boy tires of arithmetic, grammar, and geography, and 
longs for variety. The grammar boys at times catch a glimpse of the air 
pump, the electrical machine, and the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe in the ''pro- 
fessor's room,'' and they long to have some exhibition of their mysterious power. 
They overhear the high school boys discussing the interesting and instructive 
experiments they have seen in philosophy, chemistry, anatomy and botany, 
and they hunger for a few crumbs from the same tables. This desire is natu- 
ral, and it is entirely safe to gratify it. The use, once a week, of such books of 
natural science as those of Prof. Hooker, in place of the regular reading book, 
with experiments given before the class, will keep many a boy of the 7th and 
8th grade in school till he completes his course, while the longer deferring of 
these studies would hopelessly discourage him. In short, our schools must be 
adjusted to the wants of our population. When they show that they can take 
our boys and girls, as they come from their homes, many of them in a crude 
state, and fit them practically, intellectually, and morally, for citizenship as no 
other force does, then they will secure universal patronage. We must dispos- 
sess ourselves forever of the idea that the school is primary, and the home and 
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the child secondary. We mast lay aside the theory that the groat mission of 
the homes and parents of oar State is to rear children who shall serve as the 
material on which the schools may experimeuty — the grist to run through the 
school mill. He that said *^ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath/' were He to speak on this subject;, would doubtless say 
''The school was made for the children, and not the children for the school.'' 
By bearing this principle in mind we can bring the culture and refinement of 
our high schools to bear on the greatest possible number of our future citizens 
of both sexes. 



EXHIBITION OF SCHOOL MATERIAL AT COUNTY AND OTHER FAIRS 

AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING EDUCATION. 

BY GEOROE E. COGHRAK. 

This annual meeting of the teachers of Michigan, here in the capitol of our 
beautiful peninsula, is indeed a genial and pleasant occasion. It is a grateful 
halting-place by the wayside, where we gladly turn aside to inquire of each 
other how it has fared with us during the year that is gone. While we gladly 
meet old friends, and revive former friendships, we have other and more 
serious work to do. We are here to scan the educational horizon to compare 
notes taken by the way, and to see wherein we can advance the great cause ; a 
subject which, though old and hackneyed, will yet have a living interest as 
long as families and schools are the nurseries of the commonwealth, children 
and youths the future pillars and guardians; as long as the dispositions, 
views, and habits which are cherished in the domestic circle and trained at 
school, continue to make the magistrate, characterize the civil ruler, shape 
the citizen. 

The subject of school exhibits has been so often before this association, and 
so thoroughly discussed at its different meetings, that I presume no one present 
doubts the benefit of having an exhibition at our gatherings of more or less of 
the work done by our pupils. It is indeed of great benefit to the earnest and 
observing teacher to have an opportunity of comparing his own work, as shown 
forth in that of his pupils, with the work of other teachers. It was well said 
a year ago, by one of our prominent educatora : '^ We are always planning for 
some forward step in education, but are not ready enough to stop and inspect 
results, measure the product of the class-room. We ought to be more anxious 
about the outcome. The association is not altogether for the benefit of those 
who take broad yiews, but for the teachers of arithmetic and geography as 
well. And so, while some bring the product of the brain, let others bring the 
product of the class-room ; the latter will sometimes teach quite as effectively 
as the former. The exhibit is the only way we can bring our work with us, 
and show our methods ; and there are always many in every meeting of the 
association who will be greatly profited by its examination." 

Shall we go farther and, m the spirit of the subject of this paper, make an 
exhibit of school material at county and other fairs as a means of promoting 
education? This is not an untried question in some of our sister states. Illi- 
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noiSy iDdiana and Wisconsin have taken the lead in this matter with very sat- 
isfactory results. The State superintendent of Illinois himself assisted ia 
arranging the school exhibit at the last State f air^ which consisted of the work of 
a large namber of high schools, graded schools and district schools from nearly 
every locality in the State/' The Educational Weekly^ under the head of '^ Illi- 
nois/' speaking of the educational exhibits at county fairs, says: ^'Probably 
none of the educational exhibits made at the county fairs this fall have 
attracted more attention and received more merited praise than that made at 
the Winnebago county fair, under the supervision of Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, 
county superintendent. Both Oen. Martindale and Judge Bond, in their ad- 
dresses made flattering allusions to it, the former characterizing it as the 
^Carpenter exhibit,' and the greatest and the most worthy of note of all the 
various exhibits made. The kindergarten work exhibited from Aurora was very 
creditable. It consisted of a great variety of handsome woven mats, needle-work, 
frames, hanging baskets, etc., and was contained in an upright glass case. Prof. 
Powell, of Aurora, sent from his high school, specimens of work in nearly 
all branches taught in the high school, and he took the 130 premium, which 
was offered for the best high school exliibit. This work in literature and crit- 
icism attracted especial attention. All the village graded schools of the county 
were represented, and the grand premium (Kendall's lunar telluric globe), 
went to Lecatonica, Lewis A. Goodrich, principal. This school was particu- 
larly noticeable for superior penmanship, spelling, and neatness of papers, 
while not one of the graded schools made an exhibit that was not creditable. 
There were 83 rural district schools represented, and pupils, school directors, 
and teachers from nearly every one of these schools were present at the fair 
and examined the work. A very general desire was expressed that the educa- 
tional department of the fair be made a permanent thing. There was on 
exhibition the work of at least 1,500 different children of the country schools. 
The rural district schools had 60 maps of Illinois on exhibition, the most of 
them well executed. They were all from pupils who had never drawn maps 
before, and four of them would have done credit to schools that have made a 
practice of teaching map-drawing." Now, the question which is said to be so 
dear to the heart of every American, comes home to us, ** Will it pay?" Shall 
we take steps in a like direction? Shall Michigan, hereafter, be represented at 
the fairs in this most important department? It is for us to say whether this 
shall be done or not. It seems strange and surprising that we have never done 
anything in this direction. Every year the people turn out en masse, and go 
to the fair, village, county, or state, as the case may be, and they never tire of 
going. School lets out and everybody goes. They elamine with interest the 
various exhibits in the different departments, from the big pumpkin, to the 
patch-work bed quilt with its thousands of different pieces, — go home and 
never realize that the great state of Michigan has not been represented in all 
her departments. They have seen the fruits of the soil, the wealth of our 
mines, the products of the loom and shop, but nothing from the thousands of 
intellectual workshops scattered all over our state. Why is it so, do you ask? 
Simply because those who should be most interested in the matter have not 
asked. that it should be otherwise. Ample space could be secured and 
premiums would readily be offered for the asking, and the benefits resulting 
from an educational exhibit would a thousand times repay us for all the 
trouble to which we might be put in its preparation. We should assert our 
rights in this direction and carry on the work on strictly business principles; 
we have too long kept aloof from business men and business ways and have 
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worked too exclusively among ourselves. Here is an opportunity to reach the 
people directly; it can be made an important means of stimulating education 
just when there is most need of it and where other educational forces will not 
work. If parents do not visit our schools, we can show them at the fairs- 
something of what we are doing. We can make the exhibit so prominent and 
have it in such a conspicuous place ''that he who runs may read/^ and the most 
indifferent observer will know at least that the schools have been represented. 

Very many patrons and friends of the schools would avail themselves of 
such an opportunity of looking into the work done by our pupils, who never 
find time to spend an hour in the school-room. School officers will come face- 
to face with work and material that is new to them, and a general interest can 
be thus awakened among the people. While they pay willingly and liberally 
towards the support of the schools, it is a lamentable fact that they know so 
very little about them. It is their own fault, it is true, but we may remedy 
this by placing once a year before their eyes the work of their own children. 
Do you say the people will not care for it? Interest the schools and children 
in an exhibit of their own work at their county fair and yon have interested 
every parent in the county. Children will naturally lead their parents to this 
altar and offering of education. 

There is much need in many localities of awakening an interest in the 
schools, and while I would not disparage any other means of accomplishing 
the same result, such as the educational column, the popular lecture, and the 
institute, I still believe that we have here an opportunity of reaching the 
people directly, and by object lessons, such as is afforded in no other way. 

At our State fair let there annually be a complete exhibit of all the educa- 
tional interests of the state from our State university to the district school. 
Let our State superintendent be asked by this association to become a member 
of a committee to perfect and carry out plans for the educational exhibit of 
Michigan at her next State fair. Let us move at once in this direction, as too 
much time has already been lost. At the county fairs I would have an 
exhibit of ail the schools of the county, and have it as complete as possible. 
It could be under the control of the county association of teachers in counties 
where such an association exists, or perhaps the county association of township 
superintendents might take the work in hand, or in a county where neither of 
the above organizations exists, let the leading teachers assume the responsibil- 
ity. General rules should be adopted and the character of the exhibit decided 
upon, but examination papers, specimens of drawing and penmanship, essays, 
and charts giving courses of study, should be solicited from every school in the 
county. Let the exhibit be full and complete, showing the actual work done 
in all the different grades of schools in the county. It should be as free a» 
possible from the defects of the examination at the district school described in 
a recent magazine article:'*' ''These examinations were a study for the 
humorist. A day was publicly assigned for each school, and on that day the- 
children were present in their best clothes ; the benches were crowded, and a 
tolerable representation of parents and friends occupied the vacant spaces of 
the room. The committee sat upon the platform in dignified silence, and the^ 
teacher conducted the exercises over s^fe and familiar ground to a triumph- 
ant conclusion in some peculiarly unnatural bit of childish declamation. 
Then the chairman and other members of the committee were asked to gratify 
the children with a few remarks, which it is unnecessary to say were of a 

* Cbaa. Francis Adams in Harpers* Magazine for Deeeml^er, 1879. 
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highly commendatory character. The whole thing was a sham. After it was 
over the committee knew nothing more ahout the school than they did before 
it began ; and as for tests, there were none." Men interested in education 
could be readily induced to offer premiums for excellence in the different 
branches, and a general interest could be easily awakened. It might be well, 
too, to have the apparatus of some of the larger schools on exhibition, and 
perhaps tracts on important topics, such as parental visitation, uniformity of 
text-books, etc., could be placed with profit in the hands of parents and school 
officers. This I know would involve work for those who had it in charge, but 
would it be undignified or out of place for us to use some of the same means for 
advancing our cause that the merchant or manufacturer finds to his advantage? 
As a direct result of such a step teachers would become better acquainted, 
with each other, and each other's work, and the schools of a county would be 
brought into closer working relations. The consequent better understanding 
by the teachers of country schools of the requirements and work of the graded 
schools would result in improving both the country teacher and school, and 
the utter lack of sympathy which now exists between them would, to a great 
extent, be removed. And, as the high schools of the State within the last few 
years have received life and a new impulse by being brought into closer rela- 
tions with our State university, so, by this means, can the country district 
school be brought nearer the graded school ; school work can be unified, and 
the cause of education will thereby be greatly stimulated and vitalized. 



DISCUSSION OF THE TWO PRECEDING PAPERS. 

Prof. E. Glkey heartily seconded the suggestion of Mr. Oochran concern- 
ing the exhibit of school material at the fairs. It was a new idea, and he 
believed it was a good one. He thought an interest in education would be 
awakened in every home in the state. The speaker believed that a spelling 
match at a county fair would call about as large a crowd as the annual address. 
The teacher needs the support of the whole people. 

J. G. Jones said: 

I am pleased to endorse the paper by Mr. Cochran. The problem of arous- 
ing enthusiasm among the people for the common schools is a commendable 
one, although we may differ as to means. It was once my good or ill fortune 
to be a pupil in a district school which, with four others, were assembled in a 
church for a general examination. The interest aroused among pupils and 
parents, especially the latter, was felt for some years, and resulted in securing 
better teachers for the districts. While interest in our schools on the part of 
parents and all concerned is desired, still any high pressure exciting methods 
are to be severely decried and reprehended. Education is a plant, to live and 
be of value, that should not be forced by any hot-house processes. Ringing bells, 
sounding gongs, throwing up hats, or waving handkerchiefs arouses no lasting 
educational sentiment. Education, to be enduring, helpful, and of real worth, 
must be acquired by steadier, quieter, severer means. Let us teach that our 
schools cannot do everything, that it takes time to educate, that no boy or 
girl can be made an adept in any special vocation the parent's whim may 
manifest. It takes work to educate, as also to acquire an education. 
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Daniel Putnam said : 

I desire to say a word or two, partly by way of inquiry, in relation to a mat- 
ter a little apart from the scope of the discussion tiius far. It is asserted by 
some persons that the common district schools of the State are becoming 
poorer instead of better — that they were not so good to-day as they were five 
or ten years ago. Now I cannot speak positively, from personal knowledge, 
about this. I can only judge by what I have seen in connection with a con- 
siderable number of institutes which I have attended during the last few 
years. Some years since, when county superintendent, I could have spoken 
with more confidence of the character and progress of these schools. My 
impression is, from the best knowledge I can obtain, that in some townships 
the schools are not as good as they were a few years ago, while in other town- 
ships they are fully as good, and in a few localities they are really improving. 
In the immediate neighborhood of most of the graded schools, the older and 
more advanced pupils from the country districts are drawn out of these 
schools into the graded schools. Consequently, in some cases, poorer teachers 
are employed on the plea that the children are all young and that almost 
anybody will do to teach them. Probably some of these schools are not as 
good as they were before that state of things came about. This, however, is 
inevitable. 

One inquiry which I wish to make is, might not the districts situated imme- 
diately around our large graded schools, be permitted, by legislative enact- 
ment, to enter into some arrangement with the boards of these large schools 
by which the advanced pupils in the district schools could all be transferred, 
upon proper examination, to the graded schools, and their tuition be paid from 
the funds of the districts? It would not be best, probably, to merge the small 
districts in the large, but allow each district to retain its present independent 
character. If this could be done all the children of the small districts would 
secure the same advantages, while as things now are, only those are sent to 
the graded schools whose parents are able to pay tuition in addition to their 
ordinary school taxes. I cannot myself see any serious objection to this plan, 
but can discover many important advantages to come from it, if it should 
simply be permitted by law. 

Another inquiry I wish to make is this: Might not several or all of 
the districts of a township be permitted to unite so far as to establish 
one central school of a character sufficient to meet the wants of the town- 
ship? Into this central school all the advanced pupils of the several dis- 
tricts could be transferred, on examination. If this could be done, the 
number of classes in the common schools would be very much reduced, 
and consequently much better work could be done in them. The advanced 
scholars would also be much better taught. The expense of this arrangement 
would not be great. The central house would not need to be costly or large. 
The union of which I am now speaking is not such as is allowed under our 
present law, where the several districts are united into one. Each district 
would, retain its own boundaries and its own independence entirely. The 
central school could be controlled by a board composed of one member from 
each district, and the expenses could be defrayed by a tax upon the property 
of the several districts, levied in the same manner as school taxes are now 
levied. I see no objections to permittvig some such plan as this to be tried. 
If it proved successful the country schools would be vastly improved, I believe, 
by it. All minor questions involved in carrying out the plan could be easily 
adjusted. 
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Oeobge Robertson said the question of more efficient supervision was 
a matter of discussion^ as to method, in the last legislature, but no 
changes were made for want of a united sentiment in that respect among 
our State educators. He held that the ''outlook of our common schools" was 
equal to that of our sister states, though he favored some changes in our school 
laws, and hoped our future legislatures should so regard the educational inter- 
ests of our State that nothing which would tend to its advancement be left 
undone. He favored the ''exhibit of school material at fairs/ ^ as it would 
give an impetus to education in the ratio as other interests are promoted in 
like exhibits. It would unite what seems now too far separated by the 
present arrangement at our fairs, viz. : Intellectual culture and financial 
study. 

F. W. Fkbnch said : 

Having passed the most of the last four years as a teacher in some of the 
district schools of Michigan, and being at present engaged in the same capac- 
ity, having about thirty-five recitations each day, not the result of a difference 
in text-books but on account of the number of different grades, I am satisfied 
there should be a change. I do most heartily advocate the instituting of cen- 
tral schools in each township for the more advanced pupils from each district, 
thereby giving the primary school teacher more time to bestow upon the 
younger pupils, and thus securing to them that attention which is so necessary 
in the earlier years of school life. 

P. N. Hagle said : 

By a regular organization of the schools of our State under some plan 
demanding a mutual dependence and a mutual reqpionsibility of the various 
grades — especially the union of the common district schools with some central 
township school in each township — by which the enthusiasm aroused at our 
State teachers' associations may be carried down to the lowest grades. Why? 
Because of a unity of soul and a unity of plan we become a perfectly organ- 
ized body, so that which throbs in the head reaches the extremities. Who 
will distinguish himself by presenting a plan by which the unity of sentiment 
entertained by the leading, experienced, educated minds of our State may be 
utilized? Such a plan will bring a concert of action among the rank and file 
of teachers. In regard to the advantage of exhibitions at county fairs, thej 
will teach us to grapple with some responsibility, thus carrying out the spirit 
of our educational institutions, which is to meet responsibility in this present 
life. 

Prof. W. J. Beal called attention to some dozen or more township schools 
in the State which are supported by private enterprize, by members of the 
Patrons of husbandry. The pupils for several miles around are able to drive 
to the school which is held in the grange hall. They hitch their horses undej 
a shed and feed them and after school drive home. 

J. G. Plowmak said : 

I live within three miles of the Indiana state line ; and I know from per- 
sonal observation, that our district schools suffer in comparison with those of 
Indiana. The reason of this is that their common school system is superior 
to ours. It is true that many of our district schools are good; but they are 
efficient in spite of legislation, rather than In consequence of it. The idea of 
I school is innate in the constitution of our people ; and 8chools would exist 
I without any legislation, but may be greatly aided by a wise system. It will 
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not do to claim Buperiority when we do not possess it. Our teachers go to Indi- 
ana because ten dollars are better than seven. Candidates for admission into 
our university are better prepared in Michigan than Indiana, because of the 
efficiency of our high schools, not of our district schools. 

D. Howell said : 

In connction with the thought advanced of establishing central township 
schools, I would relate my experience as assistant township superintendent in 
partially carrying out this plan. In the spring of 1876, while having charge 
of one of the graded schools of our State, I was asked to assist a newly elected 
superintendent in the discharge of his duties. We consulted upon the subject 
and finally arranged a plan something like this : The teachers of the town- 
ship were to be impressed with the idea that their schools were component 
parts of a township system of which the village school was the central and 
higher part, and that they, the teachers, were merely teaching a distinct de- 
partment of the same school. The same system of reports both weekly and 
monthly, the same methods of examinations, and very nearly the same re- 
quirement8.of discipline were given to the district teachers as were given to 
the teachers of the village school. And they were required to report just as 
promptly and faithfully as were the village teachers. 

The subject of text books and the amount of text to be given in the different 
districts was carefully considered, and all the teachers as far as possible were 
given the same work simultaneously. Such inexperienced teachers as could 
not lay out their work properly were given specific work for each month. All 
of the teachers were required to keep a daily class register, which, in connection 
with the regular reports and examination papers even, were carefully scrutin- 
ized, and thus the different schools were carefully watched. In addition to 
this the inducement was held to all that would pass the course of study of the 
village school, that they would be presented with a teacher^s certificate, good 
in the district from which he came. 

Now what was the result? In two years' time there was an almost uniformity 
in text books, studies foreign to district school work were excluded, all of the 
schools were working upon the same basis, and to a great extent were doing 
the same work at the same time. In addition to this there existed a harmony 
among the district schools and a sympathy with the village schools that is 
difficult to obtain. There was a marked improvement in scholarship, in 
attendance, and in general educational interest throughout fhe township. 



THE TEMPERATURE OF LIVING ROOMS. 

BY B. C. KEDZIE, M. D. 
[Abstract] 

The temperature of the air in a room in which a person is engaged in seden* 
tary occupation is intimately associated with health. The temperature of the 
blood fluctuates between 98'' and 100° in health ; if the vital heat varies much 
in either direction, disease and death are close at hand. While the bodily 
temperature is nearly uniform, that of the air is fluctuating, and the differ- 
ence in temperature between the body and the air must be supplied by oxida- 
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tion and tissue ehanges within the body, or supplied from external sources. 
The tissue changes are secured most rapidly when a person is taking exercise, 
and such person will not require so high a temperature as one sitting still. 
Warmth must be obtained as the first demand of nature, and without it the 
mind becomes torpid and will refuse to do more than to complain. 

The young have less capacity to resist cold than adults, and hence require a 
warmer atmosphere when keeping still. The feeling of discomfort is onr 
vidette of danger, and a wise general will not disregard his warning shot. 
The hardening process, while giving an appearance of health, does not insure 
long life ; the red cheeks of the children of the poor are often pale in death from 
acute disease, while the less vigorous but better guarded children of the rich 
live on. The doctrine of *nhe survival of the fittest*' breaks down ia igno- 
minious failure, if this red-cheeked robustness is to be taken as the type of 
*'the fittest.'^ Prize-fighters and athletes die near the normal noon of life, 
while the man of delicate frame often lives to his appointed three-score and 
ten. Do not suppose I underrate vigorous health ; it is the greatest of phys- 
ical blessings, and without it, all other blessings become useless toys. But the 
rude and boistrous energy which is often accepted as the highest type of 
health is far from being its best exponent. In their extreme forms, coddling 
and hardening are alike to be avoided. 

What is the best temperature for living-rooms? Writers on hygiene differ: 
JJe Ghoumont says dO'' to 61° ; Morin gives 59° as the maximum for school- 
rooms ; Ficker places it at 64* ; Yarentraph at 65f ° ; and Lincoln, of Boston, 
says that '^ school-children can be made comfortable at 66°.'* Here is a differ- 
ence of 7° between Morin' s ''maximum" and Lincoln's '* comfortable.'* 

In 1873 I made a careful examination of the physical conditions, including 
temperature, of 41 school-rooms in this State, and during the session of the 
school, the average temperature at desk-level was 66.92° ; at floor-level, 61.80^. 
The range of temperature at desk-level was 63** to 78*' ; at floor-level, 42** to 
71°. We find an average difference of more than 5° between the ayerage 
temperature at desk-level and floor-level ; if we compared the temperature at 
the floor and six feet above the floor, we should find greater difference. If 
Morin' s maximum (59°) was taken at the usual height above the floor, the 
temperature at the floor where the children live would be 51°. Oan a child, 
with ordinary clothing, be in such comfort at this temperature as to insaie 
the mental activity desirable in schools? 

Americans demand a higher temperature than that advised by European 
writers on hygiene. A part of this difference may be explained by difference 
in methods of warming. They aim to warm the person by radiant heat with- 
out warming the air surrounding him ; we try to warm the person by warming 
the air around him. I was walking along Washington avenue last summer 
when a merchant, sunning himself before his store, hailed me : '' Doctor, 
from what source do we derive our heat?" — "Ultimately from the sun.'* — 
"Then what warms me now is heat derived from the sun." — "Yes." — '* How 
can that be, when the heat coming from the sun must pass for millions of 
miles through space colder than anything we ever find on earth? Why is not 
the sun's heat used up in warming space, and lost long before it reaches the 
earth?" — "Because space is transparent to heat, and arrests none of the heat 
rays any more than those of light, and it is only when radiant heat is arrested 
that it becomes capable of manifesting changes of temperature. A lens of 
ice may bring the heat rays passing through it to a focus and melt gold ; yet 
the ice is not warmed in the least, because it is transparent to heat and does 
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not arrest it. In like manner radiant heat may warm a person without warm- 
ing the air around him to any great degree.'' 

In Europe house-warming is mainly by radiant heat, — by the blazing grate 
full of glowing coal or peat in Great Britain, or by the huge porcelain stove 
in France and Germany. In this country we only had the blazing open fire, 
but this has given place to 'Hhat sullen gnome, the air tight stove,''' and this 
is now fast giving place to the hot-air furnace, or hot-air secured by steam-coils. 
It is obvious that when we warm a person by heating the air, we must have that 
air hotter than when we send the heat through the air by radiation from some 
highly heated surface. In a room heated by hot air, I find I must have a tem- 
perature at least ten degrees hotter than that advised by European writers, 
and cannot sit in comfort in such a room when the usual room thermometer 
marks less than seventy degrees. 

We have almost banished luminant heat from our homes. The light of our 
fires is hidden under a bushel-like stove, or buried in some scant furnace-pit 
in the cellar, and not placed in the scriptural position, where ''they which 
oome in may see the light.' ^ We need to study nature's plan of warming, 
which is by associated heat and light. We do not often get the start of nature 
in our methods, and when we do, we usually find ourselves going in the wrong 
direction. ''Walk in the light" is sound theology and good hygiene. Wo 
do not secure in our living rooms enough association of heat and light, which 
we find in nature's plan, as seen in the solar ray. The marriage of heat and 
light gives health as their offspring. What God hath joined together in na- 
ture's plan, let not man put asunder in warming his home. 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

C. B. Thomas said : 

Possibly one caution was needed to make the points of the paper available 
to teachers. In the school room the thermometer is usually hung against the 
outside wall of the room, where it is largely affected, in cold weather, by 
outside temperature. In such cases it is not an accurate test of the tempera- 
ture of the room. Its indication will be far too low. When it indicates 65^ 
to 68^ the temperature at the middle of the room will often be found ten 
or fifteen degrees higher. Teachers should either make the proper allowance, 
or, better still, find some means of placing the thermometer in the middle of 
the room. 

J. G. Jokes asked Dr. Kedzie to suggest some way for the better ventila- 
tion of school rooms aside from opening a window. 

Dr. Eedzie said one great trouble was that the ventilators were not properly 
constructed. We know that the cold air descends and the hot air rises. 
Therefore means must be provided to drive the cold air out in order to get the 
floor warm. Cold air is equally as foul as hot air, and it is important that it 
should be driven from the school room. There should always be floor 
ventilators. 

0. A. Sakfobd said : 

To remove the vitiated air of the school room, the best method, it seems to 
me^ is to have frequent apertures in the school room floor, opening into ducts 
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which converge and empty into an upright shaft of sufficient size. Let the 
smoke pipes of the furnaces open into this shaft, and thereby an occasional 
current of air is created which draws the settling impure air of the rooms 
through the ducts and out at the top of the shaft. In warm weather, this 
ascensional current may be created by a stove placed inside at its base, the 
pipe extending to the top of the shaft. It should be done with sufficient care 
and on a sufficient scale to make it effectual. 

I. N. Mitchell said : 

The remarks to which we have just listened lead me to say that, as to ven- 
tilation, it has been my misfortune to occupy a building in which the system 
of ventilation is quite like the one referred to, and yet without good results. 
At the base of the different rooms — there being no ventilation in the upper 
part of the rooms — there is a series of openings connected by air passages 
beneath the floors and between the walls, with a long chamber in the basement 
through which runs the smoke pipe from two of the furnaces. This chamber 
empties into a large chimney, up which runs the smoke pipe before mentioned, 
thus creating a strong current of air from the chamber. Now, although this 
is a strong draught, and though the air in the chamber is manifestly impure, 
the foul and vitiated air of the rooms is not properly removed, so that recourse 
is frequently had to opening the windows slightly from the top or to throwing 
the doors ajar. Another undesirable result is that the current of cold air 
drawn across the floor, particularly in the high school room, cools the floor to 
such an extent that at times the proper order is reversed and our students have 
cold feet and warm heads. 

Mrs. Shields, of Lansing, presented a plan for temporary ventilation, to 
be used by teachers who are left to their own resources for ventilating their 
rooms. It consisted of the introduction of slats from four to six inches in 
width, the length to be the width of the sash, beneath the lower sash, admit- 
ting the air between the two sashes in such a way that the air will bo thrown 
to the ceiling and warmed before striking the pupils. 



THE HARVAKD EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 

BY MISS ELLEK BEAK. 

Even a little knowledge is an excellent thing, for knowledge is of such sweet 
and persuasive quality, that having once gained a foothold in the human mind 
it will never give over while any ignorance remains to be enlightened. There 
is no miracle in the growth of education and the means of education for men 
and women during these later years, except the miracle which is repeated at 
every development from seed to flower. I should be glad if what I had to say 
this afternoon applied equally to men and women, but as, in point of fact, it 
was the necessities of women's position which originated the Harvard scheme 
in this country, I hope I may be pardoned if I digress sufficiently to show 
my sympathies on the general subject of women's education. 

If there be any one subject to which more than to any other I have caief ally 
applied every test furnished me by study or experience, it is to the qnoition 
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whether or not women are benefited by a high education. The question may 
be thus put : Are all or the greater number of those qualities which make a 
noble woman one of the most admirable of created beings brought by eduoation 
to a more perfect developmeut? Observe that we have not to decide whether 
a woman can sustain her life at as high an intellectual pitch as a man. Ex- 
pressing it otherwise, is it best that a woman who can learn to count three, be 
taught to do it? And shall a woman who might read La Place with pleasure 
be taught to do that? The questions seem to vie to answer themselves in 
the asking. Yet I have talked with clear-headed kind-hearted people who 
actually looked forward with gloomy apprehension to a time when all the 
piquancy and delicacy shall be rubbed out of life in the dreary, abnormal effort 
of women to become and appear learned. I used to argue the case, but I do 
it no longer. Success is the only argument that tells against prejudice. As 
learned women become more common and people find that the sun still 
shines in the sky as it did in the days when a man whipped his wife with an 
undisturbed conscience, the old prejudice will quietly breathe its last in some 
obscure corner of creation, and no one will receive its last will and testament. 
The only weapon we can use to any effect, the one simple and scriptural 
method of warfare, is to give testimony. Of course any one person's experi- 
ence is narrow and inaonclusive, yet the experience and consequent opinion of 
the mass is but the sum of the opinions of the units. Therefore I venture to 
cite my personal experience to you, and here make the assertion that I never 
saw a woman whose education, however superficial, was not an added excel- 
lence, and who would not apparently have been improved by more. And fur- 
thar, that the three most perfect examples of the womanly graces and virtues, 
— the brightest, sweetest, most widely sympathetic, — were also the most log- 
ical and most profoundly intellectual women I ever saw. To the fact, I sup- 
pose, that some good men and women have had the same experience we owe 
the scheme of which I shall speak to-day. 

Tlie real and ultimate origin of the Harvard examination for women is of 
course the educational deficiencies and aspirations of American women, but 
that it took form as and when it did is owing as nearly as I can discover, to 
the successful workings of the English university local examinations. In 
the Nineteenth Century for August, 1879, Lady Stanley, a prominent actor 
in the cause for English women's higher education, says this, in speaking 
of Queen's college, the first public institution founded in England for the 
higher education of girls. I quote it because, while explaining her general 
aim, her words have also application to women here: ''But however great 
was the service done by a single institution (Queen's college) its influence was 
limited. Example is beneficial only to those who are capable of appreciating 
its excellence. The neglect, or rather perversion, of girls' education through- 
out the country needed wider and more searching remedies. Those who 
looked closely into it felt that unless some public test could be applied to try the 
teaching in private schools, and expose them when bad, there was no hope of wide 
improvement." These speculations found form in the English scheme (which, 
by the way, is for both men and women) and proved successful. Some ladies of 
Boston consulted the president and faculty of Harvard upon the usefulness of a 
similar plan for that college, and the result was what is known as the Harvai-d 
examination for women, which I will describe to you as well as I can. If I 
fail to make any point clear, I shall be glad to try to answer questions, or to 
lend my pamphlets on the subject. 

There are two examinations : the preliminary, and the advanced, for those 
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who have already passed the prclitniuary. The first examination was held in 
Boston, 1874. Seven candidates presented themselves, foar of whom received 
certificates, two conditioned, and one rejected. In 1875 the examination was 
held at Oamhridge. One of the conditioned candidates from the year before 
and fonr more presented themselves ; two certificates only were issued. In 
1876, six candidates and three certificates. In 1877 it was decided to permit 
the examinations to be divided between two years^ as the steady work of six 
days was felt to be too great a strain. Twenty-four candidates came, of whom 
three received certificates, four no credit, the remainder either divided the 
examination or were conditioned. In 1878 examinations were held in Gam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. Of the 43 candidates, seven 
received certificates, 13 no credit. The remainder either divided the exam- 
ination or were conditioned. The qualifications are as follows: (I read from 
the Harvard circular for 1880.) ''The preliminary examination will 
embrace the following subjects: English, physical geography, either ele- 
mentary botany or elementary physics, arithmetic, algebra through quad- 
ratic equations, plane geometry, histoi79 and any two of the four lau- 
guages — French, German, Latin, and Greek — at least one of the two 
chosen being a modern language. The preliminary examination may« at 
the option of the candidate, be divided between two years, in which 
case the minimum age at the first examination is sixteen years. No can- 
didate, however, will be admitted to examination on a part of any subject, 
and no account will bo made of a partial examination, unless the candidate has 
passed satisfactorily- in at least three subjects. Candidates who divide the 
examination will be expected to attain a somewhat higher degree of excellence 
than those who present the nine subjects at once.'' 

In examining the reports, of course many facts of interest came to light 
incidentally; for instance, the comparative percentage of failures in different 
subjects, the mannner in which the women had been educated, favorite sub- 
jects ; but I must not take your time for it, merely observing that physical 
geography appears to have been the most fatal of all the requirements, as 44 
of the candidates in 1878 failed in it. While on the subject of failures, I wish 
to quote from a private letter from a lady thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject. She says: ''From my own observation I should say that one great 
trouble is that girls are apt to try the examination too soon. So many of them 
are imperfectly educated that when they begin to feel a desire for somethiog 
more, they require a longer time than they allow themselves for fitting, and 
they cannot realize the work before them till they try, and fail ; they gen- 
erally recognize the justice of their failure and try again. A large number of 
those who have tried hitherto, have been teaching, and have been obliged 
greatly to overwork in order to accomplish their purpose. This shows where 
the difSculty lies; in the want of thoroughness in the schools; in some places 
the schools already are advertising that they will fit girls for the Harvard 
examinations. Perhaps a still greater difficulty lies with the parents; it is 
still so generally considered more desirable for girls to dance well, and have a 
few so-called acomplishments, than to have a thorough education, and so very 
few are willing to keep their daughters from society during their school life. 
Until our customs are changed in that respect, I fear all higher education 
will be attained at a fearful price, that of health." 

It seemed to me when I first read the qualifications for the certificate that it 
was open to severe criticism in demanding so wide a range of subjects and in 
laying so little stress upon great proficiency in any one. For instanoe, a 
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woman may know botany from cryptograms up and yet be very foggy in pro- 
gressions algebraically considered ; why sliould she not receive credit for her 
botany and not bo tortured upon the x and ^? 

But on further consideration itseemed reasonable that, although great attain- 
ment in one subject should be highly regarded, a general knowledge should also 
be aimed at. Women's education and all prevalent notions on the m alter are 
so chaotic that any moderate but uncompromising standard of a broad and 
genuine character is indispensable and will be indispensable for many years in 
the future to create a pattern in the public mind of what a thoroughly educated 
woman should be. In the Harvard plan I conclude that the advanced exam- 
ination is intended to test specialties. I take the following from the circular 
for 1880: **The advanced examination will be divided into five sections, in 
one or more of which the candidate may present herself. These sections are 
as follows: 1. Languages, Candidates may offer any two of the following 
languages: English, French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 2. Natural 
science. Candidates may offer any two of the following subjects: Chemistry^ 
physics, botany, mineralogy, geology. 3. Mathematics, Candidates must 
present solid geometry, algebra, logarithms, and plane trigonometry ; and any 
one of the following subjects : analytic geometry, mechanics, spherical trigo- 
nometry and astronomy. 4. Hiatory, In 1880, candidates may offer either of 
the two following subjects: the history of Continental Europe during the 
period of the reformation, 1517-1648; English and American history from 
1688 to the end of the eighteenth century. 5. Philosophy. Candidates may 
offer any three of the following subjects: mental philosophy, moral philoso- 
phy, logic, rhetoric, political economy.'^ I have not been able to get as full 
information about the advanced examination as I have desired. Up to this 
year six certificates for it have been given, of which two were with distinction. 

I have now given a brief account of the official action of the faculty. It 
remains to consider some actual and probable consequences, not expressable in 
figures, and then make the application. The chairman of the Harvard com- 
mittee upon the examination, closes his re|X)rt in this manner: *'The com- 
mittee do not feel that the time has come for expressing an opinion as to the 
ultimate success of this system of examinations, even if it were their duty to 
do so. It was understood, when the faculty consented to supply in this man- 
ner a declared want in the means of female education, that the experiment, 
in order to be conclusive, must needs be a long one. The important stage of 
its progress for purposes of observation properly begins with the marked 
increase of numbers in the fourth and fifth years of the trial, and a much 
more extended range of experience will be needed for any fair conclusion as to 
the direct effects of the examinations. As to the indirect effects of the 
system, however, the committee have to report that its usefulness has been 
proved earlier than could have been expected, and in many ways. For the 
whole five years a strong interest has been manifested in the subject among 
persons interested or engaged in female educntion, and has found expression 
in inquiries coming from every state in the Union. This interest, there is 
ground for believing, has had an important influence in the improvement of 
schools, by creating new wants and new objects of ambition and of effort 
among both teachers and pupils. In many cases, courses of instruction have 
been adapted to the lines of study marked out by the faculty, teachers have 
found a valuable stimulus for their pupils in the existence of a recognized 
exterior standard, and have found their hands strensfthened in their efforts to 

19 
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give a proper direction to the work of their pupils. There has been a demand 
from all parts of the country for the statement of requisitions and the papers 
of questions published for the use of the local committees. This demand 
does not appear to have been the result merely of an easily satisfied curiosity. 
It continues and increases, and affords sufficient evidence that the system of 
examinations which, in some respects, is still on its trial, is at the same time 
performing valuable public service." 

All this, you will observe, applies specially to school instruction ; but in a 
country where ordinary books are so cheap, where libraries are so numerous 
and so free, and where, as I know by pleasant experience, the finest scholars 
are most gracious in giving advice and encouragement to those who seek it, 
there ought to be, there is, much studying, much accomplishing outside of 
schools. And there should be more. Doubtless for average brains the influ- 
ence of the teacher and of class friction is stimulating and beneficial, but it is 
the exceptionally fine mind, the Bernard Palissy or Thomas Edward, who is 
willing to study alone. But in that '^ study alone " lies many a history which 
if written out, as it never will or can be, would prove a tragedy. I am not 
exaggerating; I speak the words of truth and soberness when I tell you that 
no Hamlet with its agony of mental disease and nerveless purposes would be so 
heart-breaking as the life-long tragedy of a man or woman who beginning life 
ardent, hopeful, aspiring after the highest and cleanest good the world can 
offer, sees the years go by while he sees his intellect struggling convulsively and 
vainly against that loss of hope and insight which surely follows the conscious- 
ness of misapplied energy. Hamlet plays his tragic part once and all is over, 
but we meet people who have struggled and failed and died a thousand times 
and finally fallen into a state of breathing indifference worse than death. 

Of course I am not optimist enough to hope that these catastrophes will 
entirely cease this side millennium, but I do believe that if any system could 
be devised to properly direct and control the work of our young people, and 
test and reward it when done — to bring them into contact with scholars at the 
same time highly cultivated and sympathetic — they would be inspired to efforts 
at once more enthusiastic and more economical for themselves and the republic. 

The question now arises, are any or all of these requirements met by the 
Harvard examination for women? The title answers the question; clearly 
not all. Harvard has a special object in view : the elevation of the standard 
of education among women. Hence women only have its benefits, and the 
qualifications demand a pretty full knowledge of many subjects. But why 
should there not be a boai^ of examiners from the first educational institution 
of the different states to test anybody's work in any department of higher 
education? Let it be directly or indirectly under the control of the university. 

Let me be understood as speaking with all modesty in anything I may say of 
university matters. I am aware that many before me have more full means 
of judging than I. But frankly I wonder that this energetic state of Michigan 
did not adopt some scheme of examination of lower by higher long ago. I can 
see no harm resulting from it except the possibility that some time it may 
become complicated with government promotion. Let us hope that it will be 
kept out of politics and politics out of it. 

It may be suggested that the university and high school are related. We all 
know that certain schools are visited once a year by a university commissioner 
to decide upon their merits. Well, the university professors are charming 
gentlemen, and we are glad to see them ; we wish they would stay longer ; but 
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they do not fill the rdh of **hawkeyed" critics, or, if they do, we are not 
informed of it and cannot profit by their criticisms. 

Bat even should those genial gentlemen suddenly develop into the harshest 
of fault-finders, their annual visitation can by no means accomplish the end 
of which I have tried to show the importance. It may answer for the school, 
but not for general guidance. Published qualifications and suggestions, gen- 
eral and special examinations at set times and places, on lists of carefully 
prepared questions — are not these essentials in any complete plan for the 
intellectual diagnosis of the rising generation? 

Under these conditions, I think there would grow up a new sympathy 
between university and people. On the one hand the examiners would have 
new means of discovering special ability; on the other, young people would 
have the intellectual direction of masters, and the encouraging sense of work- 
ing to a definite aim, combined with the moral support of knowing that those 
aims are honorable and honored. 

Hitherto I have said nothing of its effect upon the members of our ewn pro- 
fession. A few words in that direction — I confess they seem almost unneces- 
sary — and I leave the subject for your discussion. I can see but one evil 
arising from it, and that, although severe, is temporary. It applies to women, 
I think, rather than men. It is this : were great weight laid suddenly and 
generally upon a university, or other equivalent certificate, then incompetent 
teachers would suffer, some in reputation and purse by trying to make former 
requirements answer, some in health by undue effort to fill up the gaps of an 
earlier education. To such I can only say, ''Let us not ignore facts^ Qet 
yourself an interest in an old ladies' home while you may, and, if you have 
done your best, enter it when the time comes with head erect. There are mis- 
fortunes in which there is nobody to blame and nothing to hope. This is one 
of them.*' 

But that which brings grief to some brings honor to others. That very 
weeding out of incompetents will increase the distinction of the profession. 
Poor teaching will not be tolerated. Teachers will gain in self-respect, in 
esprit de corps, when they feel themselves equal or superior to the work they 
undertake, and the teacher's work will become what everybody calls it and few 
really think it — the grandest profession a human being can enter. 



THE MODERN LANGUAGES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

BY ALFRED HBNNEQUIN. 

There are very few high schools, academies, colleges, or universities in the 
United States in which the modern languages are not taught. The term 
''modern languages" is a technical one, and seldom implies more than French 
and German. At Harvard, and in the university of Michigan, a short time 
is also given to Italian and Spanish ; and in two or three colleges west of Michi- 
gan, Swedish or Danish are optional studies in the senior year. 

In dealing, therefore, with the present subject, I believe that it may be 
limited to "The teaching and study of French and German," these two 
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lauguages representing the department known as that of "modern languages'' 
in our schools and colleges. 

Every one will admit that educator?, and the majority of the public at large, 
seem to grant a certain importance to the acquirement of French and German ; 
for, were this not the case, these languages would not be taught as they are m 
most of our institutions of learning having a complete corps of teachers, and 
claiming to do good and thorough work. 

What right have these languages to claim our attention? Why should they 
be studied at all? The most careless observer will admit that a good knowl- 
edge of French and German is the demand of the age. Taking a practical 
view of the case, we find ourselves in ahnost daily intercourse with the Ger- 
mans who are flocking to this country by hundreds of thousands, and entering 
every field of human usefulness, from the work-shop to the highest sphere of 
intellectual labor, and exerting an influence in all directions, from the common 
school to the legislative assembly, the executive chamber, the army, the pro- 
fessional chair, and the pulpit. With the progress of the age, the tendency is 
toward community of interests throughout the civilized world; and although 
we can scarcely believe in the Utopia of a world with one speech, there is an 
evident tendency toward a community of feeling in the matter of language. 
All the great interests of the old world, whether conservative or liberal, are 
about equally shared by the principal continental nations. These mutual, 
material, and intellectual relations of cultivated nations are in a state of con- 
tinual growth, notwithstanding the barrier of language; and the nobler 
efforts of the human mind are so decidedly in the direction of seizing the good 
and the useful, the true and the beautiful, wherever they exist, that neither 
the scholar nor the philanthropist can submit to the confines of his own speech 
or nation. 

If, then, it is a necessity for the man of culture and refinement to possess 
some knowledge of the polished nations of Europe, how much greater is the 
need of the man of philosophic thought and learning? He has no moral 
right to remain a stranger to the progress of refinement and the development 
of humanity. Science has ceased to have an isolated existence; it lives and 
thrives only in a ceaseless surging of mutual influence; the nations are throw- 
ing off their cloistered isolation, and moving together toward the highest goal 
of culture and knowledge.'*' 

In short, no longer can any doubt be entertained that the professional man 
needs the French language to keep up with the progress science has made, of 
late years, especially, in France, and that the student of philosophy or philol- 
ogy needs both French and German to do full justice to these branches of 
higher learning. May we not conclude, with every appearance of being right, 
that these languages should be acquired by the American youth, not only in 
our colleges, but also in our high schools and academies? 

Let us now see how much attention and time is given to this imi)ortant 
branch of study. For the purpose of giving this paper a certain statistical 
importance, I have consulted over one hundred catalogues of the leading high 
schools, academies, colleges, and universities of the east and northwest. In 
62 cases I find that French or German, or both, are required studies in certain 
courses; in 27 schools or colleges these studies are elective; there beings there- 
fore, only 11 cases where neither French nor (icrman is taught. 
- — 

* Portions of the above are quoted, bnt credit cannot be given, as I find them in a note. book of 
mine intermingled with notes auU enlargements by my8eif,and no name ol autliors mentioned wlik 
tbe same. 
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Taking French fii*8t: in the 89 out of 100 institutions where this language 
is taught, 07 have a one year's course; in 11 additional cases this branch is 
extended to a two yeare' course. In four colleges only (the university of 
Michigan being one) the study of French can be pursued for a period of 
three years, — excluding the high school preparation, which covers about the 
same ground as that involved in the one year's course of the 67 cases mea- 
tioned above. 

For German, the per cent is about the same, with this difference, that in 
the east it is not considered as important as French, while iu the west it has, 
of late, been somewhat preferred to French. 

Putting aside, therefore, the few rare exceptions previously mentioned we 
may conclude that French and German are usually taught one year, whether 
required studies or not, in the majority of our schools and colleges. 

If the same statistics were applied to some other important branch, would it 
not seem absurd, indeed wrong, to give so limited a time to a study deemed 
necessary, and from which practical advantages and culture and refinement 
are to be derived? Let us suppose Latin, mathematics, history, English lan- 
guage and literature taught one year only to scholars averaging 18 years of 
age! '*If Latin is to be taught at all, I want it to be taught long enough for 
my son or daughter to know komething about it, and to derive some real and 
even practical advantage from the same." Would not this be the way every 
sensible person would speak, if a superintendent or a Fchool boai*d were to 
reduce the study of Latin from four years to one? And yet these same persons 
do not object to having their sons or daughters study French or German one 
year only. These same sensible parents never hear their sons or daughters 
attempt to speak these modern tongues; they never see them read a French or 
German work ; they realize as well as the scholars themselves, chat very valu- 
able time is being lost, frequently involving an extra expense; but they do not 
protest, — and the same thing goes on year after year, uniil these very scholars 
themselves send their children to school, urging them to elect French and 
German, knowing beforehand that no better results will bo obtained than 
when they themselves undertook to acquire some knowledge of a modern 
language in one year. 

Am 1 rushing to too hasty a conclusion when I say that in this, at least, a 
reform is needed? Yea, a radical reform. Either the acquirement of French 
and German is an important thing, a necessary and useful attainment, or it is 
not. These languages should be acquired thoroughly, or not studied at alL 
In every thing a bad beginning, or a mere beginning, is worse than no beginning. 

Let us see, en passant^ what Pi'esident White of Cornell university has to 
say on the i^ubject in consideration. In a letter to the New York Tribune we 
read the following from the pen of President A. D. White, one of the most 
eminent educators of this country; one who has made a university of a few 
years of ago only, stand on an equal footing with the old aud reputable col- 
leges of the east: ''It is impossible to find," says President White, '' a reason 
why a man should be made a bachelor of arts for good studies in Cicero and 
Tacitus and Thucydides and Sophocles, which does not equally prove that he 
ought to have the same distinction for good studies in Montesquieu and Cor- 
neille, and Goethe and Schiller, and Dante and Shakespeare." 

If wo coun^t this utterance with similar ones made by the president before 
the opening oi the university in 1868, with the first statement of requisites for 
degi'ees, and with the present general drift of the institution, we shall scarcely 
err iu regarding President White as advocating substantially the theory that 
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French and German may be snbstitnted for Latin and Oreek in a course of 
liberal training. 

Let us be grateful that the days are past, — in this country at least, — when a 
good knowledge of Latin and Oreek was all that was considered necessary to 
give one rank as a scholar. Our colleges aim at a liberal and practical educa- 
tion ; one that will be of actual use to those who leave the halls of learning 
with a diploma testifying that they have completed one or several of the 
courses required for certain degrees. Our high schools also aim at a thorough, 
though elementary education, complete in itself , preparing our boys and girls 
for the practical duties of life, or fitting them for professional or higher 
philosophical studies. 

I would not have it understood that I ask that French and German be 
substituted for Latin and Greek. On the contrary, let the classics be studied, 
— studied extensively ; but I ask that French and German receive the same 
attention, on account of their equal importance. What we need, and what I 
do ask, is a higher platform for the modern languages in our schools and col- 
leges, — and, in truth one that would place the living tongues on a par with 
the dead. And this we may say to our young men and women who crowd to 
our recitation-rooms : according to your taste or your proposed pursuits in life, 
you may study the ancient or the modern languages. If your career is to be 
strictly professional, you will pursue the former ; or, with additional time, 
both ; if you desire a culture more especially adapting you to the world of 
commerce, a civil or diplomatic career, you will choose the latter. Let it be 
understood that equal time and labor are bestowed on both, and let each course 
be considered equally honorable. This seems to me nothing more than the 
adaptation of the higher grade of our educational institutions to the wants of 
all classes of the community, that instead of being exclusive, they may be 
comprehensive, and this is a republican spirit. We believe the effect of this 
would be a higher appreciation of these institutions in the minds of the people. 
We are convinced that a large majority of active minds would hail with joy 
the hour that would banish the exclusive monkish curriculum of former ages, 
and give the ancient and modern languages equal honor; thereby combining 
the practical and the theoretical with a view to discipline and refine the mind 
with that which may be made useful in after-life. May not the modern 
classics, by proper teaching, afford the same opportunity of training the mind 
as Latin, Greek, or mathematics? for who will affirm that among these will 
not be found themes as lofty, and tendencies as humanizing as any that grace 
the ancient classic page? 

Modern languages are in disrepute, because they are not taught in a profes- 
sional manner. Give to them a fair amount of time, do them justice and they 
will command respect. Make them matters of discipline and drill ; make the 
study compulsory and not optional; let it count in the scale of rank, and 
involve no extra expense. Then it will not be a resort of those who would 
avoid the difficult training of the classics, and seek it as a refuge for deficiency 
in brains. 

With this reform another requirement is inseparably connected, namely, that 
we have thorough teachers in this branch, — t-eachers who will incite to a 
searching study of modern philology according to the principles that we adopt 
in the investigation of the ancient classics. But where are thesp teachers to be 
obtained, or where have they an opportunity to qualify themselves for their 
profession? Here we meet the extraordinary fact, that while other branches 
are so taught in our colleges and high schools even, that the graduates of these 
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institutious feel authorized to toach them in return, there are no means of 
thoroughly qnalifying teachers in these, and the result is a total absence of 
system and thoroughness, and complete isolation from other studies and want 
of sympathy with them. The rule is, that while the student of classic philology 
is cared for in the best manner, the student of modern philology is left to com- 
parative chance. 

One great trouble has been, in past years, the belief that none but native 
teachers can successfully impart instruction in these branches. Relying on 
this position, foreigners have been employed whose only qualification is that 
they are natives of this or that country, without the least regard to their pro- 
fessional training or personal capability. Doubtless many of them are 
serviceable teachers and faithful men; but the fact is indisputable that many 
of the foreign teachers of these languages in this country have simply adopted 
the business for want of a better for the time being, having no sympathy with 
the profession, and no experience in it. Yet if a native teacher can be secured 
whose knowledge of English is goody who has made a profession of teaching 
previous to his coming to this country^ or has had considerable experience in 
our schools or colleges, who can enter into the spirit of American institutions 
of learning, such a teacher will ahvays be preferable to one who has acquired 
the language in this country, or even abroad, unless his stay abroad has been 
one of considerable length. 

What then are we to do? Simply to give our young men and women who 
show a taste for these studies an opportunity to qualify themselves in them, in 
a systematic and thorough manner, and encourage them to fit themselves for 
these positions in our colleges and normal schools by making them as essential 
and honorable as any others. If necessary, we should send such pupils abroad 
at the schooVs or city^s expense. 

It would be safe to say that there are, at present, over 07ie thousand native 
teachers of French and German in this country. How many of them have 
acquired a reputation as teachers or authors? On the other hand, have not 
many American teachers taken charge, most successfully, of the department 
of modern languages in quite a number of our leading schools and colleges? 
I would not have you conclude, however, that, in my opinion, there is yet, on 
the whole, a very marked difference between the results obtained by the native 
or the American teacher of modern languages. While the former is usually 
deficient in English, — through the medium of which he is to teach or lecture, 
— the latter lacks a thorough knowledge of the languages he is directed to 
teach, this being especially true in high-schools and academies. On the whole, 
a teacher of French or German should be a specialist, having devoted consid- 
erable time to the study of language, and, whether he be a native or an Amer- 
ican, he should at least know Anglo-Saxon and Latin, besides English, 
German, and French. 

How is this extensive study of the modern languages, so earnestly advocated 
by me, to be brought about? This question I propose to answer, and trust 
that the plan I shall lay before you will be considered quite feasible. I fear, 
however, that what I am about to say will meet with considerable opposition 
on behalf of superintendents; but I feel perfectly safe in saying that the 
majority of the public at largo will endorse my plan. Wherever it has been 
tried, it has been cheerfully endorsed. 

If we consult a school catalogue, taken at random in this or any other 
state, we shall find that certain studies are pursued by the children in ward and 
grammar schools for no other purpose than that of interesting the child, and 
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training his mind. Sach are botany, cbeniistrj, and physics, ariiohg others. 
From one to two years are given to this kind of work, involving from two to 
five recitations per week. These same studies will again be porsaed in th5 
high school, and afterwards ia the university, should the scholar take the 
high-school college preparatory course. 

The actual knowledge of botany, for instance, obtained in the ward or gram- 
mar school cannot be said to he of much value to the child, when obtained at 
the age of ten or eleven, and then drop|)ed for two or three years before tho 
same study is again taken up in the high school, — not where the scholar has 
previously left off, but again at the very beginning, in some text book almost 
as elementary as the one put into the hands of the mere child. It has cer- 
tainly been a most pleasant and interesting study for the child ; it has helped 
to train his mind and togivehiai habits of otiservation, but as for actual knowl- 
edge of botany, the re^uic cannot be considered very satisfactory. The same 
can L>e said of chemistry and physics, also usually taught to children. Would 
French and German be a satisfactory substitute? I do not hesitate to answer 
this question in the affirmative. If presented to the child in the right way, — and 
of this I propose to speak farther on. — the study of the modern languages by 
mere children will certainly prove to be a most helpful one. It will ntit only 
be more interesting than botany, chemistry, and physics, but will train the 
icbild's mind, his memory, and even his |»ower of observation, more than any 
Any other imaginable study could do. Though the child may be interested, in 
Ihe class-room, in the analytical study of afl>wor, or in some experiment in 
jphysies, he will seldom, when at home, pluck a flower for the pur|)ose of pick- 
ling it to pieces, scientifically, nor will he think of the properties of certain 
HtKxlies while driving a nail into a piece of wood or when washing his bands in 
A basin of water. nOu the other hand, if he has learned a sentence in another 
tongue than his own, he will return home quite proud of his new attainments, 
and will ask of his parents in French, *^ Comment vous porUz-vouni^^ In Ger- 
man : *^Wie befinden tcie tdchV* And he will ask at table for bread and butter, 
in French or German. Being requested to tell what salt and pepper are in 
these languages, he will be eager to return to school the next day, and if these 
Kords do not c<ime up he will certainly ask them of his teacher, in order to use 
them at table that day, especially if encouraged in that direction by his parents. 
Will not his mind be trained and will not the child be interested in his studies? 
In other words the same results as are obtained with botany, chemistry, or 
physics will certainly be obtained, and, in addition, a lasting and useful knowl- 
edge of a science which the scholar will pursue with pleasure in the hig^h 
school and in college, as an advanced study. 

Need I say more in favor of my plan? It amounts to this: do not crowd in 
tho modern languages, but crowd out what does not tend to be a real and 
actual beginning of some future study, — and then put in French and Oeruian 
as a substitute. 

It is a well known fact that tho plan I here advocate has long been working 
most successfully in Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and Germany. lu no 
countries do the classics receive greater attention than in these; but also in no 
country will you come across so many people, professional men, students, busi- 
ness men, clerks, military men, and even artisans who can speak two or three 
modern languages. In this country admirable resnltd have been brought about 
in Milwaukee and in New York, where German is taught to the same extent 
as Latiu and Greek, and is beguu iu some of the lower grades of the ward 
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schools. I'iie study of French and German has been found a most helpful 
weans of acquiring the English grammar. 

AVere I requested to do so, I could, a catalogue in hand, show how at least 
one year might easily be given to the modern languages in the ward school, 
and one year in the grammar school. If to this we add the two years given to 
French and German in tiie high school, — as is frequently the case in Michigan, 
— and the three years of the university course in modern languages, then, and 
then only, we could boast of having done justice to an important and truly 
refining study. 

Our way is clear. Give to the modern languages what is accorded to the 
most important branches of learning, — position, rank, time, place. Make 
them means of discipline and sources of classic culture. 

The following questions now naturally arise: How shall these languages be 
taught? Shall it be by means of the new or the old method? Shall it be 
entirely orally or shall text-books be used? 

A great deal is involved in these different questions. Let us first see what is 
meant by the new and the old method of teaching, not merely the modern 
languages, but even the classics. 

i cannot better explain what is meant by the new metJiod, than by giving a 
shoit quotation of Dr. Sauveur's preface, in the new work, **Talks with 
•Caesar, do Bello Gallico.'* I quote : ** Past improvements iiave not succeeded 
in elevating the study of the ancient languages, because that which is radically 
hnd cannot bo improved ; it must be destroyed, and a new growth developed. 
'The old method began with the grammar, to which it made authors subordi- 
nate; it proceeded by deduction; and thus reversing the true order of things, 
it was unnatural and defective to the very root. We, on the contrary, follow- 
ing nature, proa*de by induction ; we go straight to the master of the 
language, straight to Caesar." And, just here, let mo say that I have quoted 
from this preface of a work on Latin in preference to any other document in 
my possession, explaining the principles of the so-called natural or new method, 
because I wish, — and 1 freely confess it, — to expose it, when carried to an 
extreme, as the partisans of the method have been carrying it. I continue to 
quote: ''From the very beginning, we have before us the Latin, as it were, 
alive and speaking. The writers of the language will leach us grammar." 

Let us now see what is the working plan of the method : You begin Latin 
with Caesar, and French with Moliere, Corueille, Racine, German with Goethe 
or Schiller, or any other classical authors. Grammar is a secondary question. 
Dr. Sauveur explains, elsewhere, his method in words to this effect : Let the 
t^nQhev gesticulate, speak and speak again. Gesticulating is a mode of express- 
ing feelings or thoughts, and is founded in human nature as speech is. Then 
according to this the teacher must stand before his class and speak and speak, 
and gesticulate and gesticulate. He has the toothache, the pupils are to know 
it, and, in order that they should understand he must act his part while telling 
his 8 tor v. 

It really seems to me foolish to insist any longer on the merits or rather 
demerits of this neto method. Why, will some ask, has it become so popular 
in some places, especially where Dr. Sauveur teaches himself? 1. 13ecause 
any enthusiastic teacher, whatever be his method, will always bring about sat- 
isfact;ory results. 2. Because any native teacher^ whether qualified or not, 
whether he be a teacher or not, can begin to instruct according to this method 
without any knowledge of the English tongue or any previous training. But 
why have favorable and even astonishing results been brought about? Allow 
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me^ before I answer this question, to give a comparison, or rather, allow me to 
answer the question by means of a comparison : Two children go to differ- 
ent boarding schools. They both begin the study of rnusic. One of them is 
put the very first day to Thalberg's **Home, Sweet Home/' with variations; 
the other is taught the first principles of music, and learns to play scales. 
They both return home at the end of a year, and exhibit their attainments in 
music to their parents. It so happens that the mother of the first child is a 
good, thorough, and true musician. On hearing her child attempt to play 
one of the most difficult pieces ever written for the piano, she will interrupt 
her and exclaim that she has been wrongly taught, and that in spite of the 
noise she makes she knows nothing at all of music, though it must be con- 
fessed she can make out some kind of a tune from tlie piece set before 
her. The mother of the second child knows nothing about music, and 
on hearing her child discourse on music and play scales, she also exclaims 
that she has not been taught anything, because she cannot play a 
tune. If the children had exchanged teachers after the first lesson, both 
mothers would have been satisfied with the results obtained. Deduction : 
If you are satisfied to talk French, no matter how, only in such way that 
those who know nothing of the language will be led to believe that you have 
actually mastered it, patronize, by all means, the new method. On the other 
hand, if you wish to learn the language, to know it, to understand it, to apply 
it, to possess it thoroughly, avoid the new method. But, to give weight to 
my opinion, let us hear Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale college, certainly 
the best known, and probably the most learned of the few American philolo- 
gists: "Do not attempt to speak a language," says Prof. Whitney, ** until you 
have studied the grammar scientifically. One who understands the principles 
of grammar will learn to speak and to write rapidly and well when circum- 
stances require him to do so." 

It would certainly astonish some of the most enthusiastic partisans of the 
new method, were they suddenly to realize the fact that there is so much 
relation existing between the questions and the words used by them in the rec- 
itation-room, that the former become the means of understanding the latter. 
In other words, the scholars know a word or an expression by means of a 
certain grimace or gesture accompanying it. Let the gestures be omitted and 
the words are no longer known. To illustrate this: suppose the teacher 
wishes to say in French, **I see a dog," — ^'je vois un chien^^^ — he will point 
to his eyes, look at a supposed dog, in a staring manner, will imitate its 
barking, if necessary, to represent the absent dog, and, on close observation, 
the scholars will finally realize what is said. Ijet the same teacher say the 
same thing a few moments later, and forget to gesticulate to an unreasonable 
and even absurd manner, and the scholars will no longer understand. He 
may repeat *'je vois un chien'^ over and over again, the class will not under- 
stand ; but let him point to both of his eyes, and stare anew at the supposed 
dog, not forgetting to how-wow; immediately the scholars will see through the 
sentence. Imagine, now, several ladies and gentlemen holding a French cou- 
versation with all the required gestures ; will it not strike you that you have 
fallen in with a whole ward of an insane asvlum ? 

This method should not, however, be cast aside as one from which no benefit 
can be derived. In many instances the student of French and German merely 
aims at some colloquial ability, for practical purposes only, to travel abroad, 
to mingle with French or German speaking people, for affected drawing-rOom 
manners and requirements. For such I would certainly recommend the 
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Heness-Saaveur method. AgaiD, when these languages are tanght to mere 
children^ this method can be advantageously used^ especially in nursery classes. 
The study of language then becomes a very high order of object lessons. 
Thus the child learns the modern languages exactly as he learns his own. 

Were my suggestion followed in reference to the teaching of the modern 
languages in the ward schools, the Heness-Sauveur method might be used to 
some advantage. Yet even with children I would guard the teacher from 
using the French and German tongues too exclusively. A little English will 
often help more than too much talk in either French or German. 

It would seem as if very little needed to be said about the old inethod^ as it is 
stilly and is likely to be for years to come, the usual and only true method. 
Yet this very method is not understood by the majority of our teachers of 
modern languages. There is a very great difference between teaching any 
subject and merely hearing a recitation. Very little true teaching is actually 
done, and this is especially true if applied to the modern languages. Many 
claim, however, to be teachers of French and German. The work undertaken 
by them amounts to this : A lesson is given in a certain text-book, — a French 
or German course or grammar, — and the teacher asks for the rules, and cor- 
rects the exercises based on the same. A reader is then used. The scholar is 
told to study a whole or a portion of a selection, and the same is translated the 
next day, the teacher merely ascertaining whether a correct translation is 
given. This kind of work represents a whole year, — the yearns French or 
German, — devoted to modern languages in nine out of ten of our institutions 
of learning. Serious attempts at colloquial exercises, simplification of difficult 
rules, analysis of the idioms, the relation existing between the French or Ger- 
man words to English, the classification of principles bearing on the same 
points, do not form a part of the teacher's instruction. As I have just stated, 
the recitation is heard, but it cannot be said that any instruction has been 
given. The teacher has merely followed mechanically the order of the lesson 
in the book used. 

As it will be seen further on, though I do (and I emphatically state this) 
give the preference to the so-called old method, I do wish equally to emphasize 
the fact that this has been and is still a much abused method. At the 
request of numerous teachers I propose to give an outline of what may be 
considered the real and only successful way of teaching the modern 
languages according to the method I advocate. We will suppose a class of 
beginners, studying French in the high school. Whatever be the book used, 
the first lesson (the pronunciation having once been mastered) will probably 
deal with the articles. From two to three lessons will be devoted to the vari- 
ous kinds of articles in French. The definite article, the indefinite article, 
the contracted article, the partitive article. In connection with the above the 
student has had to learn a certain number of words and one or two forms of 
an auxiliary verb. The next lesson will probably deal with the plural of nouns. 
Shall the teacher be satisfied with the knowledge the scholar has obtained of 
the articles? — A course or grammar is obliged to be satisfied, for the reason 
that were the author to explain and review everything, the book would have to 
be of a most unreasonable size. What shall then the teacher do if the stu- 
dents have not, in his opinion, sufficiently mastered the matter contained in 
the previous lessons? Shall he cause these lessons to be reviewed over and 
over again? No; he shall classify the different French articles in such way 
that the student can refer to any one of them, and to any form without having 
to refer to his book. I should like to illustrate this on the board, in order to 
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French or the German literature. These too, are by their beauties and pecul- 
iarities fitted to furnish the ground of comparative literary study, and the 
same advantage is possessed by the structure and usages of the languages 
themselves, — an advantage heightened by the historical relation they sustain 
to English.'^ 

'' French and German are among the indispensable parts of a disciplinary 
edncation : he who leaves school and enters upon the active work of life with- 
out mastering either or both of them, cannot claim to have enjoyed the 
benefit of a liberal training.'* * 

One word more in conclusion. It has often been claimed that French and 
German are difl^cult languages to acqnire thoroughly. This I willingly 
endorse, on the ground that to master any language scientifically is a difficult 
task. Yet if we compare the difl^culties of the French language, for instance, 
to those of the English, we soon realize that one could more readily acqnire 
the whole of the French language twice over than learn merely the common 
colloquial English, needed for daily life purposes. But English may well 
claim, now-a-days, the rank that French had two centuries ago, a language 
needed wherever one may travel, whatever may be one's pursuit; and conse- 
quently it is studied and learned by all. Ought this one fact not to encourage 
the American student? French and German are recognized as needed accom- 
plishments and attainments in America; why not, therefore, do as in France, 
and in Germany, especially, where English is taught, studied, learned, yea, 
often even mastered, because it is a useful, refining, powerful, and beautiful 
language, without which one cannot claim to be truly educated. 



DISCUSSION OP THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

A. LoDEMAK said : 

lam glad to have an opportunity to make afew remarks on Prof. Heunequin's 
highly interesting paper. As I feel that I ought not to occupy much time, I 
shall be brief, and leave some statements without bringing on much proof in 
their support. But I will give the assurance not to make any statement which 
I am not fully able to substantiate. 

I agree with Prof. U. in every word he has said of the so-called mta or not* 
ural method. For some years past I have given a good deal of attention to 
the various methods of teaching the modern languages; I have examined the 
method in question with the intention of adopting it if it should prove to be 
the true one ; in fact, we have used it with a class of young children in the 
school of observation and practice connected with the normal school. For 
young children I believe it to be a good method ; but I should never recom- 
mend it for older pupils. My judgment in this ipatter rests on a three-fold 
basis: 1. The science of education; 2. Authorities; 3. Experience — results. 

1. To use, in the instruction of older persons, partially educated, methods 
which nature follows with the undeveloped mind of the child, is a direct viola- 
tion of some of the commonest principles of the science of education. The 
acquirement of the mother-tongue is a natural process, but the learning of a 
foreign language is not. Foreign languages should, no doubt, be taught 

• W. D. Whitney. 
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according to natural methods ; but natural here means adapted to the nature 
or condition of the mind of the pupil : the method must vary with the latter. 

2. A number of writers on pedagogics have treated the subject under consid- 
eration more or less exhaustively. I have consulted several of the best known, 
but failed to f nd a word in favor of the general use of the so-called practical 
methods; on the other hand, the manner in which the writers I have read 
speak of these methods leads me to believe that no authority can be quoted in 
favor of them. One writer says: '*The view that the pupil should first be 
introduced into the new language by practical use, has even this day its 
friends." He treats the question as one which ought to belong to the past. 

As to those prominent American scholars who have now and then been 
quoted as favoring the '' natural method," I am convinced that not one of 
them recommends it heartily for general introduction. Some years ago the 
name of a well known French professor in one of the first eastern colleges was 
used in an advertisement of the ''new method." But I learned, from private 
correspondence, that the only positive recommendation he was willing to give 
was that the method is good for children. Prof. H. has already quoted Prof. 
Whitney of Yale as saying that: ''One who has mastered the principles of 
grammar, and acquired by reading a fair vocabulary and a feeling for the right 
use of it, will learn to speak and write rapidly and well, when circumstances 
require of him that ability." This does not sound very much like a recom- 
mendation of the empirical method. 

3. Let us see what light experience throws on the question, what practical 
results have so far been obtained by means of the natural method. It is evi- 
dent that we have to be exceedingly cautions and to discriminate between the 
enthusiastic accounts of the admirers of the method and results actually 
known and witnessed by impartial observers. If the wonderful success 
ascribed to some teachers may be taken as proof of the superior merit of the 
method, there cannot be much doubt as to the expediency of its general intro- 
duction. But other so-called practical methods have been crowned with 
almost incredible success: e. g., Jacotofs method, which was put to such a 
thorough test in Belgium, France, and Germany. Let me quote a part of the 
report by Prof. Freunard, of Paris, who visited Jacotot's institutions in Bel- 
gium : " I gave to the class a number of subjects for French compositions, 
namely : the battlefield ; return from exile ; the last man at the end of the 
world ; the death of the atheist ; the flying mosquito. After these subjects 
had been distributed among the pupils, fifteen minutes were given them for 
writing. Then the compositions were read, and several of the ten or twelve 
girls who formed the class and had been studying from ten to eighteen months^ 
read papers that would not mar the select passages of our best authors. There- 
upon the pupils had to extemporize. The first extemporized five minutes on 
the ' death of the atheist,' in a manner which the most skilled speaker might 
have envied her; another pupil spoke the same length of time on the same 
subject, without repeating anything the first had said ; a third one spoke for 
eight minutes in a fascinating manner on the 'flying mosquito.' " Hamilton, 
"who also introduced the pupil directly into the living language, was almost 
equally successful ; he taught his pupils in twelve lessons to read German ; he 
had 600 pupils at one time although his charges for tuition were very high. 
Now, it must be admitted that more remarkable results than these cannot be 
imagined ; and yet who employs, to-day, Jacotot's method, or Hamilton's, or 
who believes in them ? They were as short lived as their reported success was 
brilliant. 
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Such reports therefore, cannot mislead us; it is only the lasting success of 
new methods, in places where they have been well tried, that can determine 
us in their favor; and this natural method lias been well tried in a number of 
institutions in the east; it was tried in several high schools, and even in Harv- 
ard university; but I have still to learn of a school or college of note where it 
has been introduced and retained. 

The professor of French in the Boston Latin school writes of it as follows: 
*• Under whatever name known, I soon found that it (viz., the natural method) 
was the well-known system, practiced from time immemorial in Europe, under 
the title of oralmethod, a system not without some points of excellence, but by no 
means producing, or even claiming to produce, the astonishing results ascribed 
to this pretended new system. My own conclusion,*' ho continues, "after 
careful reflection and practical test is, that this method, however named, leads 
only to a pretentious, artificial, and superficial knowledge of the language, 
instead of to its complete mastery.'* 

It is a mistake to suppose that the natural method is new; in Q^ermany 
children have long been taught to speak French by means of pictures, which 
the teacher explains to them. In the last century the philanthropinists 
employed the same method, and insided that foreign languages should be 
learned in the same manner as the mother tongue. Even in the beginning 
of the 17th century similar methods were known ; nay, in the 16th century 
Montaigne learned Latin according to this same natural method, and he 
learned it so well that, when in his 10th year he entered the college at Bor- 
deaux, his masters were afraid of him, and hardly dared to address him. This 
case is quoted by Prof. Sauveur and his followers, but they forgot to mention 
that Montaigne, who spoke Latin at the age of six, was even in his 7th year 
totally ignorant of his native French, so he tells us himself. So, in his case, 
one language was simply substituted for another. It is possible, of course, to 
acquire, besides the language of the country, a practical knowledge of another 
language by associating with people who speak it; but the process is very long. 
My children never hear or speak English at home; they learned to speak 
French and afterwards German, but they do not speak these languages as 
German children do in Germany or French children in France; although they 
hear the languages spoken correctly, they speak very incorrectly, simply because 
English is the language of this country, and when children reach the age at which 
correct language can be ex[)ected of them, they hear and use English most of 
the time, and especially in school. While we say in English ^^ I have gone^^ the 
Frenchman or the German says ^^I amgone.^^ They have never heard it other- 
wise, but nevertheless insist upon saying ^^ Ihave gone*^ in German and French, it 
seems as if the atmosphere had an influence on their speech. Now, if children 
with their plastic minds and retentive memories do not learn common phrases 
as they hear them again and again, but give them an English turn, it is beyond 
my comprehension how older people should learn to speak at all correctly by 
practicing with a teacher Ave or six times a week for an hour or two. On the 
other hand, it would seem very unwise for adults to learn first to speak incor^ 
redly and then to unlearn what they have iicquired. I could mention the 
names of students who commenced with the practical method and considered 
the time 8|KMit in that way more than lost, because it was so hard for them 
to learh to be accurate'm the use of the foreign tongue; any superficial method 
of study breeds bad mental habits. 

Pruf. H. has stated why the so-called natural method has attracted so much 
attention iu spite of its radical faults. The reason is that the old method, aa 
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the grammar method, is quite generally misapplied and consequently misun- 
derstood. Tlie condition of things is very much like that of a country under 
a despotic government, the people seeing themselves deprived of their rights 
and disappointed in their just expectations, despair of reform and rush into 
revolution and anarchy. So, in the methods of teaching languages, there is 
some danger of going from the extreme of a lifeless systematic grammar 
method to the other extreme of a method without any system. 

I must not take much more time, but let me invite your attention for two 
or three minutes to a few conditions upon which, in my opinion, depends the 
success of a teacher of modern languages ; if these conditions are fulfilled I 
am sure very satisfactory results will be attained by means of the common 
method : 

1. As Prof. H. has stated, the teacher should really teach, and not merely 
give out and hear recitations. This does not apply only to languages, but to 
other studies as well ; the complaints of parents on this score are becoming 
quite general ; every little while I find signs of it in the press. Says a writer 
in Scribner's Monthly for December: ''It is the teacher's business to teach, 
and not to leave a pupil floundering in and through a study for the want of 
intelligent help and direction." I think upon the recognition of this truth on 
the part of all teachers depends, to a great extent, the destiny of the teacher's 
profession in this cotmtry. It has its special bearing upon the teaching of 
modern languages. Every lesson should first be taught in the class-room ; 
then the book may be used by the student for reviewing and mastering the 
subject. If the pupil gets his lessons directly from the book, he learns by means 
of the cramming process, which never produces good results. The developing 
method requires that the teacher should lead the pupil to generalize from a 
given number of facts, to derive abstract rules from concrete examples, and 
then immediately reversing the process show him how these rules are applied 
in other cases. The pupil cannot, as a rule, see the connection between that 
which he has already learned and the new matter to be learned ; his knowledge 
will be fragmentary unless the skillful teacher helps him to develop the un- 
known from the known. The pupil cannot always distinguish between the 
essential and the non-essential; if left to himself, he will spend much valuable 
time in trying to learn from the book things which can only be learned from 
practice. 

2. Whatever the subject of the lesson may be, the teacher should never lose 
sight of the practical use of the language. Every grammatical rule should be 
put into practice by means of conversational exercises. Every sentence in the 
grammar, and especially every reading lesson, should furnish material for con- 
versation in the foreign language. There should be a continual and thorough 
interweaving of theory and practice. 

3. All conversational exercises should be so conducted that the whole class 
takes part in them ; every pupil should understand every word that is spoken 
and be ready to answer. Unless this point is insisted upon, the practice which 
each pupil gets is so little that no satisfactory results can be expected. 

4. I have found the following exercise very useful : The pupils, after com- 
pleting a certain chapter in the grammar, have to write original sentences 
illustrating the principles they have studied; each pupil writes diJffe rent sen- 
tences, but all are required to use words and phrases occurring in their reading 
lessons. In this way they have a large vocabulary to choose from, but one 
with which the whole class is familiar. Then a member of the class reads one 
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of his sentences, and another student, in the most distant part of the room, 
has to repeat the sentence read and to explain what grammatical principles the 
nrriter intends to illustrate. Thus all the members of the class learn to under- 
stand the language and to speak it in a manner both intelligent and intel- 
ligible. 

5. In order to derive as much practical benefit as possible from their lessons 
in reading and translatinffy the students should write out from every lesson, 
such expressions as may be useful in conyersation, and in this way increase 
their vocabulary and phraseology. 

6. The grammar should at all times be considered as a means to an end, 
and its mastery should not be attempted until the student has had considerable 
practice in reading and spelling. If the grammar method is well understood 
and used in a rational way, it will yield better results than any other method 
can boast of. But there will always be this difference : Students who are 
taught thoroughly and rationally get an insight into the vastuess of the study 
they are pursuing, and, however little they may learn, they know enough to 
know that they know very little, while those who are taught only empirically do 
not even know this. They are easily satisfied with a minimum amount of 
knowledge, while the former are unsatisfied with their attainments, and long 
for more. I think we can easily agree as to which condition of the mind is 
the more healthy to be in. 

There are other points Of interest in Prof. H.'s paper which I should like 
to hear discussed, such as the introduction of languages into the grammar 
schools^ the utility of the study of modern languages, and some others ; but I 
have already taken too much time, and hope that others may have something 
to say on these topics. 

W. H. FiCK, of Cincinnati, 0., said : 

I think I understood Prof. Hennequin to refer to the ward schools of New 
York city as furnishing an instance of the successful teaching of German. 
The gentleman might have staid nearer home, might have carried out more 
fully the "Ohio idea.'* Our Buckeye state prides itself upon the successfully 
managed German departments of Cleveland and Columbus, and notably Cin- 
cinnati. The latter city provides the means for studying the German lan- 
guage in all the grades of all her schools, and to all who wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. If the parents of a child entering school wish the 
child to pursue the study of German, it is placed in charge of two teachers, 
one German, the other English. These two teachers instruct each two classes 
alternating at noon of each day. Thus a pupil receiving instruction from the 
German teacher for two consecutive half-days, one afternoon and the next 
morning, passes thence to the care of the English teacher for the following 
afternoon and morning, and so on in rotation. Naturally this gives these 
pupils only half time, when compared with purely English classes, neverthe- 
less, as a rule, the students of the two languages not only hold their ground 
in examinations, but often outstrip the others. More than half of all the 
pupils enrolled grasp the chance offered, among them very many of strictly 
American parentage, and it may be stated as an evidence of the merits of the 
system, that many students have passed through all the grades of our schools, 
have continued the study of German in the high schools as well as in the (Ger- 
man department of the normal school, and are now teaching with success in 
German, or better by means of the German tongue, different grades of our 
schools, as well as of schools at a distance. 
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J. 0. Jones thought the paper did injustice to Dr. Sauveur, the prominent 
promoter and defender of the natural method of instruction in modern lan- 
guages, in not fully crediting him with his plau justly stated. Dr. S. and his 
supporters do not discard all grammar^ but believe that the quickest way to 
learn a living language is by beginning to speak it. The matter is one of con- 
fidence in the use of a language. The child learns first to speak; grammar 
afterward. The grown person is a child in the beginning, but may acquire the 
same sooner because of greater strength of mind. The manner in which one 
gives instruction in this method is not the method itself. While some may 
place their hands over their eyes and suddenly give a sharp bark, in order to 
convey the idea in **je vois un chieUy^ and thereby produce a smile on the part 
of the advocates of the old method, it does not change the advantages to be 
derived. His own experience showed that more and better work could be 
accomplished by this method. As strong advocates of the method he quoted 
John Stuart Mill, Philip Gilbert Hammerton, and others. The lateness of 
the hour prevented as careful a discussion as the subject deserved. 



THE NEEDS OF THE HOUR. 



A GENERAL DISCUSSION. 



J. M. B. Sill said the needs of the hour were many and pressing. There 
was one of great importance and value. There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the result of the schools' productions, and the great question was, ''How 
shall the evil be remedied?" There should be some sort of an understanding 
between the schools and the people. At present the people say the schools are 
doing too much of one thing and too little of another. There is a class who 
think a portion of the studies should be abandoned and more attention paid 
to technical education in order that children might be fitted for the great battle 
with the world as artizans and mechanics. The speaker believed the people 
were loyal to the schools, and the fault, if there was any, was in the schools. 
The people must learn that education is necessarily expensive. Then let the 
reforms be started in the school-house. In the first place, there should be a 
system by which the State superintendent might have some hold upon the 
schools; some system by which township superintendents could not rank the 
State superintendent. Then we would have better teachers. What we need 
greatly is zeal and renewed enthusiasm. What a blessing it would be if some 
educational evangelist would come to start a great reform in the schools. 
The teachers needed the cooperation of the good and intelligent people. Those 
engaged in teaching should be the most progressive men and women. As the 
speaker surveyed the field it seemed to him as though the teachers of Michi- 
gan were the most conservative. Teachers should cease quarreling among 
themselves and go to work. The hardest and most earnest workers are the 
successful teachers. Let us make an end of the waste of time ; abandon tra- 
ditions ; do not ask is that or this customary, but see whether it is worth doing 
or not. Is there not room for reform in the course of study? Take, for 
instance, the study of geography. How many children learn things which 
they cannot remember? How many teachers teach something in geography 
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about which they know nothing ? They have the book before them and can 
tell if they give correct answers, yet they themselves have forgotten the very 
questions the pupils are asked to answer. Other instances might be pointed 
out of similar waste of time. The study of English grammar as seen in the 
schools to-day is a pitiful performance, and renders it a spectre and a night- 
mare to a boy or girl. When the teachers inaugurate these reforms they will 
have the entire confidence of the people. Another thing is needed: the 
schools should have teachers who remember the days of their own childhood — 
remember that 

^ The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A meteor in the sky; 
The soul is like its immortal sire, 
It shall never die.'' 

E. Olney thought we did not all want what we need, but the things we 
need are the things we have not the courage to say, for fear the connection 
will break between ourselves and our bread and butter. We need two or three 
times as many teachers in our schools. It is utterly absurd to suppose that 
the number of teachers in the schools can do anything like what is expected 
of them, and this extends to the colleges and university. We must say these 
things, and keep saying them, and prove them, too. We talk about the 
munificence of this State in education. But the State is niggardly and mean 
in the support of education, — or would be, if it could see the matter in the 
right light. We spend ten times as much on follies and vices as for education. 
He compared the cost of farming thirty years ago with the cost to-day, and 
said the additional cost of to-day is because the farmers will have their improved 
machinery and their blooded stock; and yet they complain that the schools tost 
too much. They do not consider stock in boys and girls worth as much as in 
pigs and sheep. We need to know what our schools can do and what they cannot 
do. Some things demanded of them are utterly preposterous. When men 
talk about turning out practical mechanics and agriculturists, they are talking 
nonsense. It is not by filing blocks of iron and having a little chemistry put 
into them, or learning a little entomology, that practical men are made. 
They have got to come by a general diffusion of intelligence. We are told we 
are not doing as much good in the old studies as we did. Nobody knows 
whether we are teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic as well as we did 
thirty years ago. You cannot sit in judgment, for you are comparing the boys 
and girls of this generation with the few picked specimens of thirty years ago, 
who have come to the top and made their mark. It is the next generation 
that must do this. We need technical schools, but the great work of the 
public schools is not to turn out blacksmiths, lawyers, ministers, etc. It is 
simply to turn out good boys and girls, — boys and girls impressed with right 
ideas and principles, with foundations for good characters, with right ambi- 
tions, with a love for books, — the treasure-houses of knowledge. The speaker 
referred in bitter terms to the character of some of the teachers employed, 
instancing one who closed school to attend his own trial for killing a man in a 
billiard saloon, and after being released on a technicality, took charge of the 
school again. 

Witter J. Baxter said there are many needs pressing upon the teaohera 
and citizens of Michigan with reference to the schools. Time was in this State 
when the schools occupied the first and best thoughts of our legislators and 
State oflScers, and then certain funds were set aside for those schools. At the 
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present day there is talk of diverting those funds into the general fund, and 
we find even governors advocating it. It is time our citizens looked to it. 
He did not believe the schools of Michigan are retrograding. They are 
better than ever before, but there is a want of interest in the district 
schools. The high schools are well sustained, and the taxes for that pur- 
pose in all our cities and villages are freely paid. It is the common 
district school which is neglected. The high schools draw many of the 
advanced scholars from the districts, and it is thought that any teacher 
will do to teach small scholars. This is a great fallacy. If we must 
have incompetent teachers, let us have them in our high schools, but in our 
primary schools we should have the best teachers that the State produces. 
They have in their hands the moulding of human life, — the moral destiny of 
these children, and should be persons of character and perfect intellectual 
training. If we can bring these schools closer to the graded schools, we shall 
advance the interests of education perhaps more than by any other thing we 
can do. If we can have proper supervision, so that those who examine teachers 
shall be persons of character and discernment, able to determine who are and 
who are not proper persons to place over the youth of our State, we shall have 
itaken a step in advance. 

Lewis McLouth thought there was a good deal of parsimony in educational 
matters, but that it grew out of thoughtlessness. He instanced the case of a 
wealthy farmer who paid his overseer $700 a year and board, but was sending 
his daughter to a $400 schoolmaster. He was intrusting her to a cheaper man 
than he was his cattle and sheep. In our business affairs, if we want a good 
job done, we take it to a man specially trained; but when we want our children 
trained, we trust this higher interest to the hands of people who have no apt- 
ness and have not been fitted for it. 

J. M. B. Sill replied to the strictures of Prof. Olney. He did not believe ^ 
teachers would gain anything by coming together once a year and scolding the 
State of Michigan, but he did believe that if teachers should know their work 
and do it, should show the people what good schools are, make them appreciate 
and understand the subject, poor schools would become so few that a teacher 
worth only $400 would stand no chance. He believed the people are pretty 
^ood judges of these things. He did not believe the State of Michigan is 
^'paiTjimonious, stingy, or mean." He believed, if teachers do good to their 
pupils and send them forth into the world able to meet the great exigencies of 
life like men and citizens, there will be no further reason to say the State of 
Michigan is "mean.'' 

Ira Mayhew, former State Superintendent of public instruction, said that 
when he looked upon this meeting of teachers of Michigan, discussing the 
•questions that had been considered during the past twenty-four hours, and 
then reflected on his early experience in the State, ho thought there should be 
no question as to the advancement of the schools. He came to Michigan in 
1843, from New York, where he had been a teacher, and resumed that occu- 
^pation here. Over one-third of a century ago he was appointed Superintend- 
ent of public instruction by Governor John S. Barry, and confirmed by the 
legislature. He recollected well his first invitation to address a teachers' 
meeting. It came written in a neat hand, signed by the secretary. On his 
way to the meeting he met the secretary, a slight, smooth-faced, girlish look-'*' 
ing young fellow. That youth is now our honored Prof. Cooley, a supreme 
Judge of the State of Michigan. In his intercourse with the people of the 
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State of Michigan, Prof. Mayhew had uniformly found them warm-hear,ted, 
open-handed, and generous. On his first tour of visitation he rode a French 
pony about 500 miles, and consumed six weeks. In the whole State there was 
not then a graded or union school. He had the honor of being present and 
delivering an address at the opening of the first union school in Michigan, at 
Jonesville, and in that school Prof. Sill was a student. The university bad not 
graduated a scholar, and there was no normal school. In Monroe, where he then 
resided, the best school in the city was taught in half a cottage, for which $12 per 
year rent was paid. The city of Detroit did not own a dollar's worth of real 
estate, and some of the schools were taught in old meat markets. Thirty 
years ago he gave an address in Albion in favor of graded or union schools. 
The principal of Albion seminary was invited to address the meeting, but 
declined, and entreated Prof. Mayhew not to talk that way any more, as it 
would break down the seminary if a union school ^rere started. A union 
school was started, and that seminary has developed into a college. The 
union schools and high schools increase and elevate the colleges, and the col- 
leges have elevated the university. The State of Michigan has entered on a 
career of progress the end of which can hardly be realized. 



PAID LOCAL COMMITTEES OF VISITATION FOR UNION AND 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

BT W. CART HILL. 

The superlative need of Michigan schools may justly be named as efficient 
and consistent supervision from without. Too generally, it may be said, the 
character of our schools is determined from within. They are isolated. The 
personal views, bias, or character of the teacher or principal determines, for 
the time being, the courses and methods. The inspiration of common plans 
and principles, and even approximate uniformity in results, is impossible. 
Depending so greatly for their character on the accidents of their history, on 
their ever changing internal supervision, they are constantly changing in char- 
acter and varying in their results. The only common property of our schools 
may be found in their adherence to the traditional methods and maxims of 
the past, while the freshest contributions of pedagogic science they do not 
readily make common. It results from this that the schools differ greatly. 
Some, happy in the possession of a capable teacher or principal, or in the 
control of an intelligent local board, become justly celebrated for their excel- 
lence, while in an adjoining town may be found a school wanting in every 
element of success. 

Wise efforts have been made in the past to connect and ordinate the schools 
into one continuous and harmonious graded system, from the primary school 
to the State university. One hiatus only still remains unclosed : between the 
schools and the people there is a great gulf fixed. The schools are to educate 
the children of the people. No one would be supposed to know better just 
how they serve the purpose for which they exist than the people for whom 
they exist. The employers of servants charged with a work of supreme 
importance would surely know how those servants do their work ; yet it must 
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be said, with emphasis, the people do not know how the schools are taught. 
Ko other public servants iu the world are left so absolutely unwatched and 
unaccountable as the teachers of the public schools. And when schools are 
inspected and criticised by their patrons, how often are they judged by untrue 
standards ! There is not a really successful teacher who does not know just 
how he might increase his popularity by the sacrifice of his professional con- 
science. There is too often a premium on show and buncombe at the expense 
of honest teaching. It is both cause and effect of the prevalent ignorance of 
what is done in the schools, that they are much too widely separated from the 
sympathies of the people. A community that knows but little of the real 
inner life of its schools will have correspondingly little of the right kind of 
care for them, and, feeling too little interest, will not take the pains to become 
acquainted with their character and w&nts. It is naturally difficult to induce 
the expenditure of pains and money to supply wants that the people do not 
comprehend. This lack of any provision for adequate supervision from with- 
out the schools is greatest in the union and graded schools of the villages and 
smaller towns. 

The country district schools have the township superintendents, whose duty 
it is made by law to visit each school at least twice in the year, to observe the 
methods of teaching and discipline, and make a record of the same, to advise 
as to courses of study, etc. If these officers were required to visit each school 
at least thrice in each term, and as much of tener as the condition of the school 
seemed to demand, instead of twice a year, and then iu some way to make 
accessible to all the patrons of each school a full and plain report of what he 
found in the school, here would be a chance, at least, of efficient supervision 
for these schools. 

The larger cities have their superintendents of schools, who, though they stand 
much nearer to the schools than to the people, yet do usually little or no teach- 
ing, and so are able to devote their time mainly to the oversight of the schools, 
and if capable and faithful have it in their power to render, and do render, 
the most efficient, I had almost said the only efficient, supervision that any 
Michigan schools receive. 

But the many schools between these two extremes, what have they? Their 
principals or superintendents, however they may be designated, uniting the 
two dignities in one person, spend for the most part from a half to the whole 
of their time in teaching classes, and not a few are burdened with more teach- 
ing than ought to bo undertaken by a class-room teacher, of whom no other 
duties are required. While thus occupied they are expected to superintend 
the other departments of their schools. What can they do? They can hold 
occasional meetings of the teachers outside of school hours, and iu addition 
to the discussion of the details of every day, can attempt perhaps some little 
general institute work. If they are so happy as to have an hour or two each 
day not devoted to teaching their own classes, they can visit in other rooms the 
few classes that may be taught at those hours, and by exchanging or omitting 
classes can extend somewhat further a partial and superficial knowledge of 
the methods of their subordinate teachers. This is about all they can do. 
They cannot practicably know with the thoroughness that efficient supervision 
requires, what is the character of the schools under their charge, or what is 
done in them; nor when they have detected faults is there time for devising 
and applying the correction. This does not imply that they are less capable 
or faithful than other classes of teachers. No ordinary mortal can at the 
same time teach one school and superintend others, and do both well. Many 
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do not seriously attempt it. Becently a man who bore the title of superin-' 
tendent of schools in a village of some three thousand inhabitants, with twelve 
to fifteen teachers under his charge, said to me: ^'I am not superintendent 
of schools except in name. I am principal of the high school. I cannot teach 
my classes and superintend these schools. I do not enact the farce of 
attempting it. I wish all principals situated as I am would unite with me in 
refusing to attempt any supervision, unless reasonable time were given for it." 

But this discussion is not wholly to the point. Waiving all questions of the 
amount and kind of supervision that principals can practicably give, it would 
still remain that these schools are a terra incognita to their patrons, are widely 
separated from the knowledge and sympathies of those who are most inter* 
ested in knowing just what they are, what they do, and from this ignorance 
and alienation both sides seriously suffer.* The patron becomes narrow, easily 
satisfied with the schools as they are, provided they do not make him too much 
personal trouble, illiberal and grudging in the material support of the 
schools, accustomed to delegate the dearest public interests to strange hands, 
without informing himself how the trust is executed ; he pays little attention 
to current discussion of educational topics, and knows too little of the faults 
and shortcomings of the actual school to trouble himself about the ideal. Yet 
the sch9ol is the principal sufferer. Left irresponsible and uncriticised (in any 
wise and helpful way), not systematically informed of the will of the patron, 
the teacher usually docs the best he can according to his own light and 
capacity. If the school is well taught it is the fortunate accident of a good 
teacher. If it is badly taught the patrons will probably not know it, and the 
mismanagement may be indefinitely prolonged. Each school stands alone, an 
independent principality in the midst of its surrounding territory, and not one 
member of a system, doing a uniform work in the uniformly best and freshest 
methods, and reaping a common harvest of good results. 

Now, what these schools imperatively need, it seems to me, is the assistance 
of a class of officers not hitherto provided for in our Michigan school system, — 
a class who, coming from among the people, and being of the people, the 
patrons of the schools, seeing and judging from their standpoint, and capable 
of seeing and judging intelligently, shall be commissioned with a thorough, 
intelligent, business-like inspection of these schools, and with the duty of 
making statedly to the people a full and plain report of what they find. A 
distinguished teacher of Michigan recently wrote, **The village and town 
schools of Michigan are, many of them, in perishing need of kind, judicious, 
searching inspection. They need it for their own sakes ; they need it to bring 
them into sympathy with the people." 

The nearest actual approach to such an ofi&cer in this country, so far as I 
can learn, is found in the school visitors of Connecticut. These ofi&cers are 
three, six, or nine in number in every town (township), and are chosen for 
three years. It is made their duty to prescribe rules for the management, 
studies, classification, and discipline of the public schools, and, subject to the 
state board of education, the text-books to be used ; to examine applicants for 
positions as teachers ; to grant and to revoke certificates. The towns may 
also instruct them to employ the teachers in place of the ordinary district 
boards. One or more of them must visit each school in the town at least 
twice in each term, remaining at least half a day at each visit, and must, at 
least once a year, submit to the board a full report of the condition of the 
several schools during the year, with plans and suggestions for their improve- 
ment. They also take cognizance of truancy, and of the unlawful employ- 
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ment of children in manufactories, etc. They have otiier diitierf, fiaifi dbty 
those mentioned are of importance to the present purposb; This office waaf 
created in 1798, and has never been discontinued. The reports of school 
authorities in Connecticut, speak only in terms of praise of the* efficiency and 
value of these officers. State Superintendent Northrop says of tbbir viiSits : 
^*Such visits promote order, facilitate school government, dignify th^ schbol 
in the estimate of the pupils, and encourage them to diligence and good con- 
duct." The state board of education have recommended **that the sdhbolf 
law be so modified as to require every town to print, each year, the report of 
its acting visitor, and to place a copy in every household within its limits,'*' 
and adds: **The people of each town would then have, what is now hardly 
attainable, some definite knowledge of their own school affairs, and ef their 
standing, as compared with other towns. Facts and arguments could be put 
before them which could not fail to promote their active interest in popular 
education, and especially would a clear and forcible presentation of the preva- 
lence and the evils of irregular attendance conduce to the diminishing of that 
great wrong." Extracts from the reports of visitors, published with state 
reports, indicate a conscientious discharge of their duty, and are full of inter- 
est and value to both schools and people. Such visitors, performing at least 
the function of critical visitation faithfully reported to every household, I 
repeat, are what is needed for Michigan union and graded schools. 

They should be, as far as possible, local. Every visitor ought to have some 
personal interest in the community whose school he inspects, and in the school 
inspected. They must be paid. Unpaid services are not likely to be of great 
value to the schools, and can in no wise be depended on. The work to be done 
is more onerous than anyone can afford to perform without recompense. I 
know Michigan towns in which visitors have been appointed by the school 
board to attend examinations, and asked to make a report, and after one or 
two feeble efforts the plan has been abandoned as a failure. Let these visitors 
be paid, and then held to strict accountability. Lastly, the visits should be 
made often enough to make the visitors thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
dition of the schools, and with the methods, plans, and capacity of the teacher, 
and the province and reports of the visitors should be made to cover everything 
that has to do with the efficiency and value of the schools. 

Under such a regime faithfully carried out, who cannot foresee a new kind 
of life in these schools? Teachers will be encouraged, instructed, admonished, 
and if found hopelessly incapable, promptly replaced. Pupils will be encour- 
aged and inspired to earnestness, by the discovery that they are worth so much 
looking after. These officers will fill the gap between the schools and the 
people, bringing them together in a near and sympathetic relationship. The 
people will discover a new feeling of ownership in their schools, and will foster 
and sustain them with a new interest. 

This is but a hasty outline. The need of such a departure established, the 
details can be filled in at leisure, and in the light of experience. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

E. B. Faiefield, Jr., said: 

In the main, I agree with the sentiments of the paper. I feel that there is 
need of a warmer sympathy between the schools and the people. There is 
need, not only that the schools receive careful and intelligent sapervision from 
some one in educational authority, but also that the work of the supervising 
authority be controlled by the necessities of the community; that the schools 
should aim to produce those results that will materially promote the interests 
of the people ; that if the schools are not now securing such results, if they 
are not promoting the interests of those who pay for them, their working 
energy should be turned into the channel which will secure the greatest good 
to the greatest number. If supervision from without, from among the people 
at large, will accomplish this, then I shall be in favor of such supervision as 
is contemplated by the paper. It is with great diffidence that I attempt to 
discuss this question, since I am not sufficiently decided upon its merits to 
advocate either side ; I can merely state the arguments, for or against, that 
have occurred to me while studying the subject. 

It is claimed that there is a great gulf between the schools and the people. 
Admit it. Will the proposed plan bridge this chasm? Will it draw the people 
into closer sympathy with the schools? Will it enable the schools to respond 
more readily to the demands of the people? Will it enable the vital organs of 
the educational system of Michigan to beat more in unison with the public 
pulse? Will it bring the people and the schools into a closer and more symp- 
athetic relation than is secured under the present arrangement of school 
boards? I doubt it. 

It is said that the people know what the schools ought to be. I question it. 
Our school system, our methods of instruction have so materially changed in 
the past few years, that very few people not engaged in the school work 
understand them. The schools have advanced, methods have improved, 
greater results are now secured than formerly ; the people at large do not 
understand the machinery of the graded schools. The people may know what 
results ought to be secured; the ends to be aimed at; whether the results 
should be the accumulation of mere facts, the training of the memory alone, 
or whether the aim should be to so develop thought, to so train all the mental 
faculties that the individual may be qualified to enter successfully upon any 
line of work, and to continue, after leaving school, the process of educating 
himself. But that the people know what the processes of the schools should 
be in order to obtain these results, I do not believe. 

If so much good is to be accomplished by the mere fact of paying the 
inspectors a certain sum per day for services rendered, the present system need 
be modified only so far as to allow members of the school boards sufficient 
compensation for services rendered in this direction. 

Then, again, there is the difficulty of securing qualified and unbiased 
visitors. ' If they are to be selected as members of the school boards are now 
chosen, I see no advantage over the present arrangement. If chosen by the 
board, unless for special qualifications for such service, to make a private 
report to the board, the members of the board would obtain no knowledge 
which they could not secure from their own personal inspection. If chosen 
by the superintendent, to make a private report to him, with suggestions and 
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recommendatioDS, I can see the possibility of much good resulting from such 
interchange of views. Should such a committee visit the various departments 
of the school, without consulting with the superintendent, without informing 
themselves as to his aims, methods, and plans, they would be very apt, in their 
report, to grossly, though unintentionally, misrepresent the real workings of 
the school. No good could result from reporting to the State superintendent, 
as he has no authority over local boards or teachers. Should the report be of 
a critical nature, and the work of any teacher condemned, a general distribu- 
tion, of the report, in circular form, among the people of the district would 
forever destroy that teacher's influence, and prevent the possibility of his 
success in that district. Should it be of a commendatory nature, of a white- 
waMng character, without criticism, it would have no influence with the people. 

I can conceive of only one way in which a public report from such a com- 
mittee would be of value, viz. : in its influence with the baard and the people 
in recommending modifications in the course of study, improvements in the 
plans or enlargements of buildings or grounds, the purchasing of school 
apparatus, or urging parents to greater exertion in promoting punctuality and 
regularity of attendance on the part of pupils. ' 

If the visiting committee sliould be composed of persons of known ability, 
and they should be successful in securing the cooperating sympathy of teachers 
and of pupils, I can readily see that both teachers and pupils might receive 
new inspiration from their visits, their wise suggestions, their public or private 
commendations to parents, and their hearty support in time of discouragement 
and difllculty. Under such conditions, and with such a committee frequently, 
publicly and privately, referring to and commending the schools, judiciously 
praising the work done, it is not difficult to see that a more general educa- 
tional interest would be engendered among the people, a closer and warmer 
sympathy would be created towards the teachers, and there would be secured a 
better acquaintance with the methods and work done which would redound to 
the interests of both people and schools. 



THE ASPECTS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 

BT W. H. PATNB. 
[Abstract.] 

We aspire to professional recognition, yet are half conscious that we are not 
entitled to it. The world outside will recognize our professional claims when 
we have fully deserved them. Let it be our purpose to discover the marks 
that distinguish a "profession" from a "calling," that we may properly esti- 
mate our resources and needs. Jjet us know both our limitations and our 
possibilities, that we may know what to do and what to leave unattempted. 
A profession is a body of men hedged about with rights, privileges, and pre- 
rogatives, denied to others. The three learned professions, law, medicine, and 
theology, do not owe their origin to self-assumption, nor are they the out- 
growths of caste, but are the exponents of the reverence that is instinct- 
ively felt for superior wisdom, skill, and worth. The trades require a trained 
hand, and the professions a trained mind. In the first, muscular dexterity is 
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at a premium, while in the second, mental acamen is ifee £ottiitiori of sneeem, 

tn this country the conditions for membership in the teaching class are €x«d 
by law, and admittance is guarded by formal examinaticmSr In this we have 
seemingly one of the marks that distinguish a profession from a ^'calling." 
But what is the test for admission? That kind and amount of knowledge 
Possessed by every intelligent and moderately educated mau and woman. 
This test, then, is formal and not real ; our defenses are shadow and not sub- 
stance. Examinations are based on the idea that fitness to teach is the pos^ 
Session of a certain amount of general knowledge. If the possession of 
ordinary knowledge is the test of fitness to teach, then there is no real ground 
in law for recognising teaching as a profession. 

Of the two kinds of human employment, severally involving the resources 
of the hand and of the head, teaching unmistakably belongs to the second. 
It is an intellectual occupation, and it further belongs to that restricted rank 
in which rational practice demands a large body of peculiar knowledge and 
the use of the highest faculties of the mind. 

Three conditions are required for a typical profession: 1. The art must 
involve the conservation of human interests of the first order ; 2. The proper 
conservation of these interests must involve the exercise of extraordinarv skill : 
3. The possession of a peculiar body of knowledge, scientific, and difficult to 
attain. 

The art of teaching certainly fulfills two of these conditions. It holds in 
its keeping the highest of human interests, and demands for the full attain- 
ment of its ends, the exercise of the highest skill. As yet, teaching is an 
art without an explicit science. The science exists, but its existence is not 
acknowledged nor even suspected by the great body of teachers ; still less is 
this science generally cultivated, expounded, and explicitly taught. A most 
discouraging circumstance is the skepticism and indifference among prominent 
teachers as to the existence and value of educational science. The erection of 
a chair of pedagogy in the university marks an era in the history of education 
in this country, and gives to every real teacher new hopes and new inspiration. 

Finally, if it be asked whether teaching can ever be a profession in the 
strict and limited senses in which law and medicine are professions, I unhesi- 
tatingly answer, no. Fitness for teaching involves two distinct factors : 1. 
General scholarship or literary culture; 2. A body of special knowledge 
accompanied by technical skill. So far as general knowledge goes, every well 
educated man and woman has partial qualifications for teaching. There is 
one element of truth in the popular belief that scholarship is synonomous 
with teaching ability. If, however, admission to our calling were conditioned 
on the general possession of that special knowledge which constitutes the 
science of teaching, then it would be a profession in the best sense of the term. 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

C. F. R. Bellows said: 

The aspects of the teaching profession are: 1. The general interest and 
professional spirit pervading teachers at large. 2. The recognition among 
leading teachers of a science of edueation-^the formation of associations to 
promote professional inquiry. 3. The frequency of appearance of publications 
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treating the science and art of teaching. 4. The general enjoyment in the 
older portions of the country of school opportunities. 5. The prevalent ten- 
dency among normal schools to adjust their work to a strictly professional 
issue, — the present attitude of our own normal school. 6. The recent estab- 
lishment of a chair of education in our State university. 7. The present ful- 
fillment of teaching of all the conditions of a profession. Consideration of 
the position taken in the paper respecting the sphere of normal schools. 

I. N. Dbmmok said: 

The most discouraging feature of our profession is, without doubt, the fact 
that it does not open a career to a young man in the sense that the other pro- 
fessions do. The public mind does not yet discriminate, in any due degree, 
between the scholar and the teacher. The tests applied by the examiners are, ^ 
in the main, for scholarship, and not for professional training. Certificates 
are generally granted on the basis of scholarship alone. Now, in a country 
like ours, where so large a proportion of the people have some education, the 
teaching class can have no permanence or rank so long as these conditions of 
admission remain so light. Numbers will constantly seek and get positions in 
the schools as a stepping-stone to something else, as a means of earning a little 
money to aid them in other enterprises. The result is that skilled teachers 
will be every year liable to displacement by persons that can pass a nominal 
examination, and underbid. Adopting the similitude made use of in the 
paper just read, and considering the teaching class as an organized camp, we 
find to-day that^the regulars are few while the camp-followers are legion. In 
other professions the men who thus hang on the outskirts are dubbed quacks 
and pettifoggers. The self-styled physician, who seeks to experiment on the 
lives of the people, is visited with popular contempt; while the self-styled 
teacher who seeks to experiment on the delicate minds of the young, too often 
finds honorable employment. Thus many excellent teachers are driven from 
the schools, who would gladly continue in the work could they be assured of 
such remuneration and appreciation as are found in other callings. 

Under such disadvantages, no profession can attract to itself the best talent, 
of the country. The young man of parts will seek a profession where training, 
and skill find their sure reward. The question now before us is : Can anything 
be done to help the case? Can these obstacles be removed in this country? 
Or must teaching in America continue to be a labor of love, and a perpetual 
sacrifice? 

While I do not believe that teaching can ever become so distinct as some of 
the other professions, I do think it ought to become far more exclusive than it 
is, and I believe it is destined so to become. We have heard that it has come 
to be so in Germany, and even in Canada. How has this exclusiveness beea 
effected? By recognizing the fact that teaching is, in a real sense, profes- 
sional ; that it has an instructive history ; that it is based upon a body of 
principles; that it is an art, that a man is not born a teacher any more than 
he is born a physician or lawyer; in short, that in order to become a good 
teacher a man needs professional training. Men may, and do, become good 
teachers without attending training schools, just as men find success in other 
professions without that regular training ; but the fact remains, and needs to- 
be insisted on, that the training school not only has an excuse for being, but 
affords a preparation highly necessary, in the one case as well as in the other. 

The establishment and maintenance of normal schools during the past thirty 
years is a distinct recognition of this truth. I see hope also in the recent 
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establishment of a chair of the science and art of teaching at the university, 
the first distinct movement of the kind in this country. It augnrs well, I 
think, when the highest institution of learning in the west thus formally and 
practically adopts and publishes to the world the truth that teaching is and of 
right ought to be a profession. This truth is thus brought home to our great 
student community at Ann Arbor, and is certain to have wide-reaching conse- 
quences. . It is not hazardous to predict that within a few years we shall be 
followed in this step by all the leading institutions of the country. I rejoice, 
then, that the university has thus joined hands with the normal schools in 
propagating the good doctrine. 

It is our part, fellow teachers, to sustain these schools of professional learn- 
ing. They are the public educators that are able to lift the teaching class to 
the rank of a true profession. If these fail, then all fails ; and teachers must 
make up their minds to bo in the future, as in the past, missionaries and pil- 
grims in the land. 



CLASSIFICATION IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 
BY AUSTIN GEOEGB. 

Some years ago I had the honor to present a paper before this association in 
which was advocated a system of grading that should be more flexible than 
the annual grading — the system commonly used. It was urged at that time 
that the annual grading did not meet the requirements of the communities it 
was trying to serve. It was shown that it did not accommodate the pupils, 
since less than half their number are in attendance during the entire school 
year. As large numbers who enter at the beginning of the school year with* 
draw before it closes, and many who are in at the close enter after the year 
begins, it follows that a system of promotion at the end of the school year 
must work injustice to over half the pupils connected with the schools during 
the year. The annual system carried out means this : A pupil who leaves 
school before the close of the year — when the annual examination for promo- 
tions ordinarily occur — must, on entering school at the beginning of the next 
year, go over the grade again ; so, if he was in at the close of the year, and 
successfully passed the examination, but is unable to enter at the beginning of 
a new year, he must go back into his old grade, especially if the class he was 
with has two or three months' start on the work of a new grade. In both 
cases the pupil does precisely the same work that he did the year before ; the 
same treatment is pursued with those who fail to pass the annual examination. 

This system was shown to be unjust to parents : first, because it is unjust to 
their children; second, because contributing their money to support the 
schools, they have a right to demand that it shall be expended in such a bus- 
iness-like manner that their children shall not be compelled to waste their 
time dawdling over any portion of the school course which they already under- 
stand. 

To meet these asperities and inequities of the graded system, it was urged in 
the paper that the work of the school year should be divided into sections cor- 
responding to shorter periods of time, and that examinations for promotion 
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should be held whenever a class had finished the work of one of these sections. 
Whether the year should be divided into haloes, fhirdSy or quarters would 
depend upon the number of pupils in a building, and the number of grades or 
years of the course of study through which that building carried its pupils. 
For example: an eight-room building, carrying its pupils through only four 
grades or years, would, with two classes in a room, have sixteen classes, which 
could easily be arranged along the course of study in such a manner as to make 
the average time between the classes fen weeks. If, in this building, it were 
necessary to carry pupils through eight grades, the sixteen classes would 
average twenty weeks apart. Under such an arrangement, if a pupil fail to 
pass an examination, he does not fall back very far to get into the next lower 
class; and if he leave school during the year, he would find on entering again, 
whether at the beginning of a year or at any other time, a class just about 
where he was when he left school, — and so would be encouraged to rednter and 
take up his labor where he laid it down. 

Six years' observation of the short grade, as compared with the annual sys- 
tem, has convinced me of its practical utility and advantage; it does not^ 
however, reach the inequities of the graded system to correct them, but only to 
modify them to some extent. Inequities are inherent in the graded system as 
commonly understood and administered; they cluster around Classification, 
and to this subject I invite your careful, earnest, and candid attention. 

A pupil presenting himself for admission to a graded school is generally 
classified on his average standing, this average being brought up by proficiency 
in what are called the heavier studies, — arithmetic for example, — and cor- 
respondingly reduced for deficiency in these branches. At every examination 
throughout the course more or less pupils are found deficient in certain studies. 
If the failure does not extend to too many branches the pupil is allowed to go 
on ; if, however, he is weak in a majority of his studies, or in the heavy ones, 
he is turned back in all. 

This feature of the graded school produces two results: injustice ^ni shal- 
lowness. If after failing in a study a pupil is allowed to go on with it on account 
of proficiency elsewhere, he feels that justice is perverted in his favor ; but if he 
IS turned back in some study in which he excels because of failure elsewhere, 
he knows that justice is outraged. In the first case the promotion is accepted 
by the pupil and approved by the parent at the expense of the child's man- 
liness and honesty ; in the second place the degradation is submitted to by the 
pupil in shame and anger, and reluctantly and grumblingly accepted by the 
parent as something which he cannot help, and which the exigencies of the 
system demand. Sometimes, not infrequently, indeed, if the parties are 
proud-spirited, the child is taken out of school, and thus another evil is engen- 
dered. In the first case shallowness follows as a matter of course ; for, if the 
pupil is allowed to go on with a study beyond where he is proficient, the 
chances are that he will always be weak in this branch ; and, since children 
usually enjoy what they excel in and dislike what they are poor in, that he will 
get an antipathy to it which years may not remove. That these evils accom- 
pany the present graded system, probably no school man of any considerable 
expervence will deny. The short grade feature mitigates them to some extent, 
but does not remove them ; still by shortening the distance between classes it 
lessens the force of the fall if a pupil is so weak that he ought to drop back in 
all his studies ; and if obliged to go back in all because weak in some, the 
small amount to be made up encourages an effort to regain his old class. 

The graded school, as at present constituted, is the result of organization. 
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Organization implies system. As pupils in a larg^e school cannot always be 
dealt with individually, they must be grouped into classes; hence has arisen a 
system of classification which, taking the higher institutions of learning, — 
designed for mature minds, for men, — as patterns, has conformed to the idea, 
dominant in the college and grouped young children into classes by yearly^ 
grades, — assigning so much of the school work to one year, so much to another, 
and so on. And this devotion to classification has been carried to such a 
degree that the organization of the schools demands that a pupil shall be- 
classified in each study with reference to all his others, that is to say : when h& 
is at such a page in one book or study, he must be at a certain page in another, 
and at just such a page in another. This then, and not the element of time, 
is the real essence of the present graded system. The work laid down for one 
school year may or may not be completed by a class in one year, or the cla8& 
may finish their grade and do a portion of the next year's work ahead of time, 
and still the classification remain perfect according to the requirements of the- 
most rigid standard, because the alignment of the class is kept perfect; when 
they arrive at a certain page in one study they are at the proper pages in all 
their studies. 

A brief examination of the courses of study of some the graded schools will 
discover how much philosophy there is underlying this method of classification. 
Let us take four schools of such size and equipment as to make them fair 
representatives of the system, and, selecting at random any grade, — say the 
sixth, — compare the work required for the school year 1878-9 in the three 
heavy studies, to complete that grade. For convenience the text-books are 
reduced to a common standard, and pages given : 



Name of Place. 


Arithmetia 
Bobin8on*8 
Practical. 


Geography. 

Cornell's 

Intermediate. 


Grammar. 
Swinton*8 
Language. 




Page. 


Page. 


Page. 


Ann Arbor - --- 


130 
150 
198 
150 


90+ Botany. 
69 
90 
66 


72 


Kalamazoo .- 


88 


Detroit 


86 


Indiauapolis 


100 







If the seventh grade had heen taken the discrepancy would have heen eyeu 
greater, since even the studies are different. Thus, two of the schools — Ann 
Arbor and Indianapolis — require U. S. history as a regular study, Detroit as a 
reading-book only, Kalamazoo not at all ; Indianapolis and Kalamazoo require 
geography, Detroit and Ann Arbor do not ; Ann Arbor requires botany, which 
is not required by any of the others. 

So far from their being any necessary principle of classification, we see that 
the requirements depend upon the peculiarities of the different schools and the 
judgments of superintendents and school ofi&cers. If a school introduces an 
extra subject into the lower grades it is generally done at the expense of the 
other studies, and the requirements in one or more branches are lowered a 
little to give time and opportunity for the new study. All school men under- 
stand that the approach to uniformity which exists results, not from any 
inherent principle of classification, but from precedent^-K^oming by iuberitanoe 
and the exchange of school reports. 
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Bat the classification in the same school is not uniform for any length of 
time. One superintendent succeeds another, and a new line of classification is 
run ; the number of pages required in the various text-books is increased or 
diminished to accord with the judgment of the new man. It not infrequently 
happens that a superintendent gets new light on the subject of education, and 
comes to the conclusion that too much time is devoted to arithmetic or geog- 
raphy, too little to language-culture, etc., and proceeds forthwith to give his 
schools the benefit of his new wisdom by overhauling the classification. So 
frequent are the changes that the consecutive catalogues of the same schools 
rarely show the same alignment of classes ; and an observation of the workings 
of the system shows that pupils are one year turned back in all their studies 
for failure to pass some one or two, when their proficiency is such that they 
could go on under the modified course of study. As illustrating this, the fol- 
lowing table has been prepared showing the requirements in arithmetic of the 
schools named for the sixth grade during several years. In the first two 
schools there was no change in superintendents; in the others a change had 
occurred ; 



Name of Place. 



Ann Arbor j 

Kalaraazoo \ 

Detroit | 

Indianapolis j 



Year. 


Page. 


1877 


195 


1879 


130 


1875 


264 


1879 


208 


1874 


127 


1879 


167 


1876 


163 


1879 


178 



Text Book. 



Bobinson^s Practical Arithmetic. 

Robinson^s Complete. 
\ Stoddard's Practical. 
\ French's Common School. 



It is needless to remark that the requirements in other branches show similar 
variations ; and that the rise in one has no apparent connection with the fluc- 
tuations in another. 

Is there then any reason why a pupil should be required to be at a particular 
page of one text-book when he is at a certain page of another? Why he should 
be required to be at particular stages of advancement in all the branches 
pursued before he is allowed to move on in any one? The bald statement of 
the question makes an answer almost unnecessary. If the different studies 
were so related to each other that progress in one depended upon a knowledge 
of the others, evidently this WQuld bo the correct method. This is the case to 
some extent in advanced schools; some departments of natural philosophy 
cannot be successfully pursued without a knowledge of algebra and geometry : 
but aside from the dependence of all text-books upon the art of reading no 
such relation can be said to exist between the different branches taught in the 
elementary schools; a pupil may pursue reading, spelling, writing, music, 
drawing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar, and acquire proficiency in one 
or more without reference to either of the others. The only answer to the 
question seems to be, the convenience of the schools, that is : the organization 
of the school being so unwieldy and inflexible that it cannot accommodate itself 
to the pupils, each pupil must, in the interest of the whole, accommodate 
himself to the school; individual peculiarities must be disregarded; lack of 
ability in certain branches must fetter talent in others, and even genius in any 
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particular direction must have its wings clipped that it may not soar above 
mediocrity in some other. 

The report of the French commissioners on the educational exhibit of the 
United States at the Centennial exposition hints at this feature of our public 
school system. In that portion of their report devoted to drawing, in speaking 
of the Massachusetts exhibit, they say : 

**It is surely a remarkable fact to have been able, in a few years, to get 
nearly ninety-five per cent of the school population to draw, if not with talent, 
at least in a passable manner. In saying this, we do not, in our admiration 
for this result, lose sight of the criticisms to which this method is subject. 
* * * Only the pupils of the high schools, — that is, at most, a third of the 
school population, — arrive at artistic studies ; the others remain too long with 
the copy and outline, and commence too late with drawing from the object. 
The advance is too slow, the results too uniform and incomplete. * * * ♦ 
Finally, in retaining the good pupils too long on elementary exercises, the 
method risks, perhaps, the sacrificing of this minority of excellence, which, in 
all countries, is called upon to give direction to the industrial arts, to a less 
gifted majority." 

The "minority of excellence" is sacrificed to the ''less gifted majority" 
because ''good pupils are retained too long on elementary exercises." Is this 
any more the case in drawing than in music, writing, arithmetic, and all the 
other branches? But how happens it that "good pupils are retained too long 
on certain exercises," except that they are held during the schedule time of a 
grade, or until they have been brought up to an average standard in the com- 
bined studies of the grade, or at least consumed the average time required for 
this? When we reflect that this "minority of excellence" which "is sacri- 
ficed to the less gifted majority" is not confined to one set of pupils, bat 
belongs to one set in drawing, to another in music, to another in arithmetic, 
to another in grammar, and so on, we realize how great the sacrifice may be, 
and how nearly all the pupils in a school may, by turns, be laid upon the altar 
of classification, and how the graded system, as at present conducted, tends to 
mediocrity. 

My remarks upon this subject are limited to the schools below the high 
school, for two reasons : The pupils entering the high school each year are but 
a small proportion of those enrolled in the schools, — only about two per cent; 
and the high school pupils, as a rule, are treated with more consideration than 
are the pupils of the lower grades. If one fails to pass, he may not be pro- 
moted as a full-fledged member of the next class, but usually is allowed to 
take some of the studies of the higher class while making up deficiencies in 
his old grade ; he is not turned back and compelled to go over all his work 
again, unless the failure be total, — such outrage belongs only to the schools 
below. 

I have attempted to portray the evils of a graded school incident to the com- 
mon method of classification, and, as it would appear^ inseparable from it. 
Parents and teachers are aware of the malady, though they may never have 
diagnosed it nor called it by name. The dullest school man and the easiest 
parent know that there is friction and discomfort somewhere in the schools, 
but, having been brought up with a firm belief in popular education, they have 
a natural reverence for the schools ; and so teachers are prone to lay the fault 
upon the children and their parents, while parents charge the teachers with 
remissness, and to often seek for relief in a change of administration. Neither 
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seems to tliiuk of attributing the evil to the graded system, where it really 
belongs. 

To attack any of the established institutions of society is never a pleasure to 
a right-minded person ; and for a teacher, in the presence of his fellow teach- 
ers, to condemn as barbarous that feature of the graded schools which many 
suppose to be the very essence of the system, were indeed an ungracious act 
and an unwarrantable presumption if nothing better were to be proposed in its 
place. 

Let us consider for a moment what it is desirable to do, and how it may be 
consumipated. The present method of classification contemplates an equal 
and regular advance along a whole line of studies; and the arrangement of 
the schools is such that promotion in one study is conditioned upon excellence 
in another, in no way related to it. Nowhere in nature or in life is there a 
parallel to this ; it is limited to the primary schools alone. When a person 
leaves school and enters upon the work of life he is credited with achievements 
in any department, and is even encouraged in a specialty. The world recog- 
nizes and rewards special talent and adaptation; it is left to the schools, 
imbued with the spirit of the dark ages rather than the practical business thrift 
of the nineteenth century, to convert the graded system into a veritable pro- 
crustean bed. It seems to me that the desirable thing to do is to unshackle 
the schools, to break this iron net-work of classification which has been thrown 
over them, and to allow each pupil to advance in the several studies with such 
speed as his vigor and native ability admit.- The schools are for all, and their 
classification should be so simple and elastic as to accommodate all. No 
genius in language should be repressed or impeded because of slowness in 
arithmetic; no dolt in arithmetic should be hurried beyond his depth, — and so 
kept a dolt, — because bright in other studies ; but in all departments pupils 
should be classified according to their several abilities. In other words, — they 
should be classified in school as God classifies them, and as men will classify 
them after they leave school. 

The proposed method of classification, stated in its simplest form, is this : 
Classify all the childi*en of a school in regard to one study, as arithmetic, and 
arrange them into classes according to their advancement and ability; then 
take some other study, as grammar, and classify in this branch without any 
reference whatever to the arithmetic; then reading, and so on through the 
whole range of studies, — classifying in each strictly according to merit, and 
without regard to any other study. 

What are the difilculties to be overcome in adjusting the schools to this idea? 
The present system seems to be adapted to the buildings in use ; or rather, the 
present buildings were constructed to accommodate the present method of 
classification, and the system of grading resulting from its use. A building 
designed for five hundred pupils is divided into ten or twelve small rooms, each 
seating from forty to fifty children, one grade being assigned to one room, 
another to another, and so on. How can a school, using such a building and 
running on the old classification, be adjusted to the classification proposed? 
An earnest purpose will not find the solution difficult. A simple and feasible 
plan would be to have all the classes in any branch of study recite at the same 
time throughout the building ; this would allow every pupil to be sent to the 
class where he properly belonged without any conflict of classes, or interruption 
or confusion of the work of any room. Care would have to be exercised to 
avoid disorder in the halls at the change of classes; but this, like all matters 
of detail, is a question of executive ability. 
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But as new bottles are best for new wine, a new style of building will prob- 
ably be found best adapted to the method proposed ; and so it is only where 
new buildings are to be erected or old ones remodeled that the present pro- 
crustean classification can be wholly laid aside, and the natural method 
adopted. 

Let us consider the kind of building adapted to this idea. Were all the 
children pursuing but one study difference in ability would appear, but versa- 
tility would not be manifest ; hence they would easily be grouped into classes 
according to their ability in that study ; but when other studies are introduced 
individual talents assert themselves, and some children appear apt. in one 
branch, and some in another. The lowest primary grades teach children 
mainly one thing, — to read ; beyond this, several branches are pursued at the 
same time and the troubles of classification begin. Here then is a dividing 
line ; and here, if we would follow nature, is a hint for the construction of a 
school building. The lower primary children being subject to but one main 
condition should be by themselves ; the advanced children, subject to a variety 
of conditions, should also be by themselves. The model building, therefore, 
would require two main departments; one for the primary, another for the 
advanced children. The primary should contain about the usual number of 
sittings ; the advanced room from two hundred to three hundred. Connected 
with the large room should be a series of recitation rooms, their number de- 
pending on the branches taught in the school; a good distribution would be 
one each for reading, arithmetic, and grammar (language), one for geography 
and U. S. history, and one for penmanship and drawing. To obviate all fric- 
tion and confusion in the management of the school, and to avoid even the 
appearance of disorder in the halls, such a school should be all on one floor; 
this would necessitate a one-story building. This style of building is well 
illustrated by the new school-house at Kalamazoo, which has just been com- 
pleted in accordance with these suggestions, and a diagram of the ground 
plan of which is herewith presented.* 

The primary room calls for* no further attention as it would be managed as 
such schools commonly are. The advanced department,' however, demands 
special consideration, as it can be made to illustrate in a striking manner the 
spirit and possibilities of a natural, untrammeled method of classification. 
The management of the pupils in the large room should devolve upon a prin- 
cipal who would keep the attendance and send out classes ; she should not 
herself conduct recitations, but instead should supervise the study of pupils 
left in their seats when classes are out, and become acquainted with individual 
pupils and render them such special assistance as may be necessary and whole- 
some. Personal attention to the individual pupil while studying is something 
that the ordinary graded school-room gives very little opportunity for ; the 
teacher's time is ordinarily so occupied with classes that she is almost excusable 
for sometimes degenerating into a "recitation hearer.'' The teaching, except 
some general lessons, can all be done in the department recitation-rooms, and 
teachers can thus be selected with reference to their ability in particular 
branches ; one making a specialty of reading, another of arithmetic, another 
of drawing and penmanship, etc. While conducting classes teachers can 
devote their entire time and energies to the proper work of the recitation — 
instruction, training, and testing, and not have their attention continually 

* The architect*s drawings embodying the foregoing features, were exhibited to the association. 
but were not furnished for publication. 
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diverted to look after a room-full of pupils; thus the best possible results can 
be obtained. 

The apparatus and reference-books desirable in each room would be procured 
by school boards more readily, and of a better quality, since duplicate sets 
would not be needed in the same building ; moreover, the apparatus would be 
usedy since the teachers would know how to use it. The introduction of a new 
branch of study would not in any way derange the schools, since it would be 
placed in charge of an expert, and not be passed over to a corps of general 
teachers who had no talent for it, — ^but would teach it if required, although it 
might make their average work even a little lower than before. 

If desirable, boys and girls could receive instruction in some branches in 
separate classes, — as lessons in physiology and hygiene. If the sentiment of 
the district demanded that during a portion of the day the boys be instructed 
in some mechanical art and the girls in sewing or some other domestic indus- 
try, the machinery of the school would not be thrown out of gear, but would 
promptly adjust itself to the situation. In short, such a school could b^ 
brought right down to the needs of the community in which it exists. 

It sometimes happens in the old buildings that, in two rooms side by side, 
one teacher may excel in reading, the other in arithmetic, and each be poor in 
some other respects ; but since they ''average," they meet the requirements 
of a system built up on averages; and so pupils in passing from one room to 
the other receive such different quality of instruction that it amounts to about 
this : the teachers work against each other, one failing to reap where the other 
sowed, or sowing where the other failed to prepare the ground. No such con- 
dition of things could exist if teachers, selected for each department on 
account of special talent and adaptation, had charge of all the classes in that 
department. Under this system the classification and grading of pupils need 
no longer be a source of difficulty and annoyance to teachers and parents, nor 
of injustice and discouragement to children. Since the school is arranged by 
departments, each pupil can be credited for his advancement in each depart- 
ment ; hence, it may happen that a pupil will be in a high class in one study 
and in a low class in another. The limits of this cross grading would be only 
those imposed by the necessity of a daily programme, which should avoid clash- 
ing ; with, however, but one course of study in the school, they would natur* 
ally be wide. No pupil^ on account of averages, need be put back nor 
kept back in what he is proficient, nor dragged along unduly where deficient. 
Thus ambition would be stimulated where the pupil excels, and thoroughness 
where he is weak. If the Massachusetts schools were conducted on this plan^ 
no ^'minority of excellence" need ever be ^'sacrificed to a less gifted major- 
ity" in drawing or any other subject, since the pupils of the whole school 
would be classified in respect to each study, a gifted pupil would naturally be 
encouraged by his teacher, and advanced to a higher class whenever his ability 
should warrant. 

Since the Kalamazoo building was begun, I have had occasion to explain 
the new plans and purpose to many parents and teachers. No parent ever sig- 
nified anything but the most hearty approval. Teachers have offered various 
objections and criticisms, which I will briefly summarize, with answers to the 
same : 

1. To change the present system of "every room by itself for one that 
distributes the pupils for recitations would, as the buildings are now arranged, 
tend to disorder ; would break up the precision of movement and the semi- 
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military style so pleasing to look upon, and for which so many parents com- 
pliment the schools. 

Legitimate noise is never disorder^ and apparent confasion may not be 
derangement. All public institutions depend, or should depend, upon public 
opinion ; so all changes in such institutions should be preceded by a change ia 
public opinion. The sentiment of most places, while favorable to the schools^ 
recognizes the fact that they are imperfect, and would gladly see them 
improved, but is ignorant of the nature of their imperfections, and so of the 
kind of improvement desirable. If the exact stale of the schools, and the 
facts concerning classification and grading, were candidly explained to a com- 
munity instead of bein^ covered up and explained away, a public opinion 
would be created which would not only tolerate, but demand, the apparent 
confusion in halls and corridors for the sake of harmony in the real work of 
the schools. 

2. Such an arrangement of classes might do below the high schools, but as 
"^hey have to be conducted on a more rigid plan of grading to meet the neces- 
sities of their small teaching force, their numerous courses of study, and 
the requirements of the schools beyond, how, under this plan, can the schools 
below be made to harmonize with the high schools, and how can they be feed- 
ers to it? 

To answer this question we must look at the proportion of the children en- 
rolled in the lower grades that each year enters the high schools. It is about 
two per cent. In a building accommodating from three hundred to four hun- 
dred pupils we would find from six to eight pupils completing the grades each 
year. The large numbers are always below ; as pupils advance in years and 
in grade they rapidly leave school for the duties of life. This may teach ns 
two things : First, that as the average child remains in school but a few years, 
no system of classfication should be tolerated in the schools which retards the 
development of any talent the child may possess in order to advance him in 
some other direction ; he should have opportunity in all directions, and be re^ 
quired to make his best effort in all, but should not be checked in any. Second, 
that the schools below should not be dominated by the schools above. The few 
pupils who each year pass on to the higher courses should not be a hindrance 
and a stumbling block to the grades below; if their studies have been such 
that they are out of grade with the high school requirements, they can ''even 
up '' during the last year of the grammar school. The kind of school proposed 
affords special and superior facilities for doing this ; a pupil, weak in arithme- 
tic, could go into two or three classes under a special teacher of that branch ; 
and so with any other study. 

3. The new plan of building contemplates special teachers in each branch 
of study. May it not be difficult to obtain competent specialists at the same 
salaries as general teachers? 

Probably not ; but if it should cost more, the value received would be so 
much greater as to make the relative cost much less. The probability is, how- 
ever, that the work would be so much less wearing upon the nervous system, 
the drain for proper preparation for classes so much less, and the opportuni- 
ties for culture so much more, that teachers would gladly fit themselves for 
these positions at the same compensation. 

4. If a teacher is obliged to be absent from her post for a day or two from 
sickness or other cause, as sometimes happens, it would be very difficult to 
supply her place, being a specialist. 

Yes, that is so. However the case may be with a teacher who merely •'ar- 
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erages," an expert cannot be Bubsfcituted by a bungler; the contrast would be 
too great; the deficiency too apparent. Inexperienced pupils of the high- 
school, or sewing girls from the neighborhood, could not be called in to ** keep 
school" for a day or two simply to keep the children off the street. But we 
must bear in mind that if one teacher was temporarily absent, the pupils would 
only miss their recitations in one study, in other respects their work would go 
on as usual. 

5. An objection to frequent promotions, when attended by the transfer of pupils 
from one room to another, is that the frequent change of teachers prevents 
that thorough acquaintance with the pupils which enables the teachers to make 
due allowance for their peculiarities. Does not this lie with even greater force 
against the proposed plan, since each pupil would have so many teachers? 

There may bo some force in this, but not much. Under the old plan, if a 
pupil is transferred, or the teacher leaves, there is an entire change, and new 
acquaintance must be formed. Under the new, when a pupil is promoted he 
is not transferred and does not change rooms ; and if a teacher leaves and a 
new one takes her place, the change to the pupil is only partial. Moreover, 
there are reasons why the teaching corps should be more permanent under this 
plan than under the old. Having special talent and adaptation for their 
work, teachers would not lightly leave their positions ; the work of govern- 
ment being limited to the class-room, the nervous system would not be shattered 
and exhausted by the many cares and anxieties of the ordinary school-room ; 
thus the bloom of health need not wither in the atmosphere of the school. 

6. The plan proposed mixes and jumbles things to such an extent as to 
hopelessly derange classification ; and, if carried to its ultimate, would break 
up and destroy the graded system. 

So far from this being the case, the reverse is true in every particular, and 
in every conceivable instance. The schools, as at present arranged, are 
•'mixed and jumbled." Who does not know that all through the schools 
there are bright pupils in lower grades, superior, in some things, to many in 
the grades above them ; and that there are dullards through the upper grades 
who, in the interest of their own sound scholarship, should be in lower classes 
in some studies? Yet all arc held in their places by a classification based upon 
averages and a system which demands that pupils shall be graded to corres- 
pond. Now, could any real derangement occur if this fact were recognized 
and provided for, by arranging the recitations throughout a building in such a 
way as to permit every pupil in each of his studies to be put into the class 
where he really belongs, and where he could do his best work? The present 
classification, being based so largely upon averages, is artificial and false, and 
necessarily loose and limited; the method proposed, being based upon the 
individual, is natural and true, and necessarily close and unlimited. It does 
not tend to break up and destroy the graded system ; on the contrary, it refines 
and perfects it, and extends it by grading and classifying each pupil according 
to merit and ability in each department of study. If this plan were adopted, 
there would no longer be presented the paradox of a system of grading that 
does not grade, and a classification that fails to classify. It is not the purpose 
of this plan to overturn the graded system, but to rationalize it, and tx) har- 
monize its methods with the actual condition of the children. Ko wise admin- 
istration would do violence to the present methods merely for the sake of this 
plan. Nothing in regard to the present buildings has been proposed that 
could not be engrafted upon the schools without shock or friction, and greatly 
to the comfort and advantage of many children, the relief of teachers, and the 
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satisfaction of parents and school boards. The classification of pupils would 
not be changed in any respect, unless individual cases required Uj but wher- 
ever the demand existed it could be met without any such questionable adjunct 
as an ungraded room, or any such barbarity as degrading a pupil for failure 
in one or two studies ; the whole machinery of the schools would be so adjusted 
as to meet, without friction, every conceivable condition of scholarship. 
Where new school-houses are required, the departure may take a wider range, 
and the buildings be so constructed that all the movements of the pupils can 
be regulated with no appearance of confusion, and every facility provided for 
teaching by specialists in charge of each department. 

In conclusion : The objections urged by so many thoughtful people to the 
graded system as usually conducted, — that it lacks flexibility, that it is devoid 
of a proper spirit of accommodation, and that to a great extent it loses sight 
of the individual, — are well taken. The system of promotions has, as a rale, 
regarded only grades, individuals being only a secondary consideration. The 
welfare of the individual has too often been wrapped up in the welfare of his 
grade, — too often, we might say, smothered in the welfare of his grade. It is 
hardly possible to prevent this under the present system; but with the classes 
in each branch of study as many and as close together as the conditions of each 
school will allow, and with all the children classified in each study according 
to merit, each pupil can be fully recognized and dealt with on tlie basis of his 
individual attainments. . 

The schools need to be permeated with this vivifying influence, and to have 
engrafted upon them a system of classifications and promotions such as I have 
described, which shall not only recognize schools and grades, but shall reach 
down into them, and take by the hand the individual pupil and breathe into 
his soul the inspiring message, — Gome up higher. 

When the grading, and classification, and system, and machinery of our 
schools are adjusted and attuned to this idea, then, and only then will, — 

'' The rainbow hues of our ideal 
Condense to gems, and form the real.^^ 



DISCUSSION OF THE PBECEDING PAPER. 

W. S. Peery said: 

Allow me first to express my high appreciation of the paper presented by 
Prof. George. Its ideas are new, and their treatment is ingenious and 
forcible. New ideas are rare enough among us to justify us in giving them a 
special welcome ; but we must not be in equal haste to endorse them. To be 
safely progressive, we must be scrutinously conservative. 

Our grs^ed schoools had their origin in the idea of classification by align- 
ment of studies, and they have had their growth upon the same plan. It is 
their distinguishing feature, their special virtue; indeed, the same principle 
has constituted so large a part of the school organizations of all our laige 
towns and cities, from Boston to St Louis, that it may well be denominated 
the American system. The apostles of the graded system in our own Stafta 
were Superintendents Mayhew and Gregory, under whose leadership nnioa 
schools rapidly came into existence during the decade of 1850 to I860. That 
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^as an epoch in our school history. Oar town and city schools then first took 
on form and conditions of growth, and whatever of good or reputation they 
have since attained has been by virtue of their organization on the class plan. 
Shall we now abandon the plan? That it has its evils cannot be denied, but 
they are not mainly such, nor so frightful as are indicated in the paper. I 
lear the plan of the paper, usually called ^Moose classification," would bring 
more evils in its train than it would cure. It looks more revolutionary than 
•corrective. Better bear the ills we have than fly to others we know not of. 

The Professor, I believe, admits that the present school buildings are not 
suited to the requirements of his plan. He might have gone further and said 
that it would be utterly impracticable in them ; and so we must wait until 
these brick buildings rot down before we can put tho plan to test in new ones. 
The educational millennium will be delayed too long if we wait for that, so 
probably we had better labor to bring it in in the old building by the old way. 

The argument of the paper was built entirely on the assumption that the 
present system does not work smoothly, causes discontent and djsappoiutment 
to parents, and does injustice to a large number of pupils in classification. 
INow all this to me is most surprising, so much so that I unhesitatingly deny it 
in toto. The present graded system, if administered with intelligence and 
good sense, does work easily and wrongs but few. 1 appeal to every superin- 
tendent present to justify my assertion. The evils complained of do not exist. 
'Good management of the grades will carry 90 per cent, of the enrollment 
along the course without friction ; and at least half the balance can be satis- 
factorily accommodated by well understood modes of adjustment. Irregular 
attendance and other accidents will drop an occasional pupil from the class 
ranks, but. generally, such a pupil is weak, all along the line of his studies, 
.and would not be affected by the new plan. It is clear then that the bottom of 
the Professor's argument is out, or rather, it never had any bottom, and we 
may fairly ask that the case be thrown out of court. But lest in coming 
jears we should waste time in discussing this new plan, let us consider some 
-of its claims and what it involves. First, it would damage school discipline. 
jLuthority to be effective should be centered ; but by the plan proposed it 
would be divided among several teachers. Methods of management and exac- 
tions would differ. These, troublesome enough in the high school, would be 
^orse in low grades where pupils are less accustomed to reason, and duly esti- 
jnate different methods in their teachers. Movements in halls could not be 
.80 orderly, and considerable time would be consumed in class changes. In the 
next place teachers would have less opportunity under the new plan, of know- 
ing intimately their pupils; they could not come into that close en rapport 
relation to pupils so essential in the lower grades to right guidance and mould- 
ing of character. A little greater skill in instructing would thus be purchased 
at too great a cost of personal influence. 

But there are more serious objections to the scheme. It would weaken the 
'disciplinary action of the course of study upon the pupil. The regular, even 
movement over the coarse is a large factor in the pupil's education; it holds 
him to concentrated effort and unity of purpose. But let it be understood 
that he may crowd favorite studies and neglect others, and that such uneven- 
ness of progress is provided for in the organization of the school, and he will 
be likely to zigzag over the course in a way to dissipate his energies and weaken 
iiiB scholarship. Say what you will, such a scheme, in no small measure, in- 
-viiea irregularity and makes it the normal condition of the school. It more- 
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over pats a premium on laziness by suiting the classification to the pupiFs 
notions and accidents of taste about different studies. 

For similar reasons the proposed change would lessen the responsibility of 
teachers. Reluctant pupils could readily be accepted as dullards in par- 
ticular branches and classed accordingly. They may fail to do their work in 
this study or that, but the school organization provides for such natural {9) 
inaptitudes and the teacher is relieved. 

The logical issue of the plan advocated by the Professor is an election of 
studies by the pupil and parent. Such a system has recently been established 
with some misgivings in the university. Are we prepared to make the experi- 
ment with the children in the primary and grammar departments of the 
graded schools? It is certain that under such a system there are many schools 
in the State in which little if anything of the course of study beyond the three 
B's could be maintained, and many things that make for culture and character 
must be practically abandoned. It is difficult to see how such a system conld 
fail to encourage superficialness, precocity rather than maturity, vaulting from 
one study to another quite distant in logical connection, wabbling over the 
course, and all resulting in very unsymmetrical attainments. Our schools 
should not set about producing kangaroos or giraffes, but well balanced and 
rounded characters. 

The theory that children have special gifts and aptitudes for certain stndies 
which should be recognized in classification, is not founded to any appreciable 
extent in fact, and would be most vicious in practice. We have an occasional 
genius in school (as we have in our association), but they are not numerous 
enough to justify a peculiar classification in their behalf. As a rule, pupils 
who enjoy the continuous advantages of the course, take all the studies evenly 
and easily. In the drawing exhibit room this morning, I overheard Supt. 
Jones say in reply to a question on this point, that pupils who conld not be 
brought into line in some way, even in drawing, were rare. The truth is that 
a clever boy can be trained to almost anything, and an ordinary boy will not 
do one thing much better than another. 

The plan of the paper would ultimately disintegrate the grades, and relegate 
the graded schools back to the condition of ungraded schools. This must be 
regarded by us all as a serious calamity. The course as it now stands, substan- 
tially the same in all our graded schools, is the best education fw all ; not 
because there is any logical reason for aligning a certain number of pages of 
geography with any certain number of pages of arithmetic (a very unimport- 
ant consideration), but because all the studies of the course are needed in a 
good education, and because the elementary principles of some studies are nat- 
urally learned early in the course, and the more abstruse parts later. The 
idea is that there should be a fixed plan of work, its amount and distribution 
carefully prescribed, which may be a guide to child and parent, and to which 
the child should be scrupulously held. 

Again, the paper advocates the loose, or cross-classification, because parents 
complain of the injustice and rigidity of the present gradation. Admit that 
some parents do so complain ; does it follow from this that the present plan of 
alignment is radically wrong? What is the teaching profession for if not to 
determine the contents and methods of education? Or shall these duties be 
handed over to children and others who have given them no profound study? 

Another objection to the plan of the paper is, that it would mystify parents 
and the public in regard to the course of study, and what properly constitutes 
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an education. The graded coarse, as now defined, is intelligible and helpful, 
embodies a doctrine that educators have toilsomely wrought out, and which 
they can stand by. The cross-classification is an arrangement to accommodate 
all varying opinions upon the relative value of different studies, and may be 
easily used by the child to deceive his parents concerning his progress in study. 

It is quite noticeable that the plan of the paper does not and cannot provide 
for admission to the high school. Here, alignment in studies is absolutely 
essential. From 25 to 30 per cent, — not 2 per cent, as stated in the Profes- 
sor's paper, — become candidates for the high school, and it is easy to see that 
the practical recognition of the doctrine of the paper at this point would ser- 
iously derange the conditions of admission to this department. I think wo 
must conclude that the plan proposed would cost too much for the little good 
it might return. There would still remain, what seem to me, the greater evils 
of long class intervals, mechanical grade work, and cramming for examina- 
tion, evils which must be met, and, as far as possible, mitigated in every 
system of graded schools. 

I was not a little surprised at that part of the paper which charged that 
promotions are made upon an arbitrary system of averages. I had supposed, 
and suppose still, that superintendents trust, ultimately to their good sense 
rather than to averages in making promotions. Averages have their place 
and use, but the superintendent who does not promote a class or a pupil at any 
time when it is evident that such pupil or class can do advance work, inde- 
pendent of every other consideration, has yet to learn some of the first princi- 
ples that connect themselves with his responsibilities. 

Occasionally irregular pupils may well drop a forward study to bring up one 
that is back, or may drop a part of the studies of a grade to take them up 
with the following class, or may, if convenient, take studies in two grades at the 
same time. Every class, however, of 20 to 30 pupils will contain considerable 
diversity of ability and attainment, and every teacher must be prepared to meet 
the special circumstances of each class. While carrying along the minimum 
work permissible by the requirements of the course, he must carry along a par« 
allcl work more difficult and exacting according to the ability of the stronger 
members of his class, so as properly to task and test each one. 

The graded course intelligently, wisely administered, is not procrustean. 
It adapts itself with surprising facility to the varied needs of the great army 
of children that look to it for their mental pabulum. It wrongs exceeding 
few in its classification. Made elastic by a reasonable administration, it will 
justly serve 95 per cent of those who trust themselves to its care. We must 
not lose faith in it until something better than the plan proposed by Prof. 
Oeorge comes to take its place. 

J. M. B. Sill said he did not believe in encouraging infant specialists. 
He thought that any plan which encouraged such specialists was vicious 
and pernicious. He did not believe that there was a boy or girl in the Detroit 
schools who really felt that they were held back by the system condemned by 
Mr. George. There was but one school under his charge where there was a 
separate recitation room, and that was prolific of more petty trials than all the 
other schools combined. He prophesied that Mr. George would change his 
views on this subject before many months had rolled by. 

J. C. Jones said : Mr. George makes a grievous, although the common mis- 
take, in saying that only two per cent of the pupils of the lower grades reach 
the high school. He has no right to take as his divisor the total enrollment of 
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the grammar and primary grades in calculating the number per cent entering 
our high schools. He should take as his divisor only the average attendance 
in the first year or grade, which would make the per cent for the State above 
thirty, which was the average for two years in the East Saginaw schools, but 
must be more for the older settled portions of the State. This was too com- 
mon a blunder, and should not go unchallenged. 

Beplt. 

Austin George said: 

I am truly glad that the paper has called out such an able and lively discus- 
sion. This argument is not unfamiliar to me, and reminds me of the debate 
carried on in my own mind during the last two years. I did not anticipate 
that my views N\ould be immediately accepted, and I shall hardly expect the 
members of this association to come in a day to conclusions which have forced 
themselves upon my mind only after long observation and reflection. 

As the discussion proceeded I made notes of the points of attack, and I find 
that scarcely any thoughts were advanced which have not been abundantly 
considered in the paper itself; and a sufficient reply would be to read the 
paper over again. But as this would be a too formal treatment I will, even at 
the risk of stating in a loose way what has been concisely said in the paper, 
occupy a few minutes in review of tlie remarks of Supts. Perry, Jones, and 
Sill. 

Those who oppose the ideas of the paper hold the present graded school 
system up to view as something to be proud of on account of what it has done 
for popular education, and because it has spread over our broad land. Now 
the mere fact of its having been adopted through the northern states is not 
necessarily an argument in its favor any more than the fact that we see three 
and four-story school-houses in nearly all the towns is an argument for that 
style of building. The rapid growth of towns and cities consequent upon the 
development of the country, created a demand for school facilities, and school 
men found no difficulty in imposing the present system, and this — ^not because 
it was the best, but because some system was necessary. I hazard nothing in 
saying that this did not come in obedience to the demands of the parents ; 
and the particulars of the system they have never comprehended. The great 
American people, occupied with their business schemes, delegated power to 
school boards. These have attended chiefly to the business interests of the 
districts, allowing superintendents and principals, within certain limits, to 
give scope and direction to the educational work; which indeed has taken 
shape not entirely by rational processes, but by imitation and inheritance. 
The young man who, fresh from college, takes the school reins for a short 
time, has generally the college idea of classification, and finding the schools 
moving on this general plan, is only too happy to continue it, and even to 
intensify it. I think we understand all this. We, in Michigan, have done our 
share of cutting, patching, and unifyuig; we have attended superintendents' 
meetings and associations and carried home ideas which we have incorporated 
into our schools. I do not find fault with this, I only wish to show how the 
system grows, and how easily it is modified without any demand or active con- 
currence of the people. 

As to the educational work which the graded system has accomplished, and 
which Superintendent Perry lauds so highly, this cannot be so easily consid- 
ered, from the fact that its merits cannot yet be measured by a comparison of 
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results. We know this : the system of classification by alignment was not in 
vogue when the great men of the past were educated, nor even when the men 
of to-day were in school. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that no 
superintendent or principal in this room was educated in this fashion ; we were 
never turned back in arithmetic because deficient in grammar; we were 
allowed to advance in different studies very much according to our natural 
gait in each ; we all received an ^'unsound/* — an ^'unsymmetrical" education, — 
poor "kangaroos" and ''giraffes'^ that we were. Now, what assurance have 
we that the present system will train up a set of men superior to those of the 
past or present? I have not yet discovered any indications of such results. We 
may admit that it will educate the masses, — simply because it is disseminated, 
— while at the same time claiming that they could be better served by some 
other method. But don't let us forget, in estimating the present educational 
status, that this rigid class system is confined chiefly to cities and large vil- 
lages, and that the untrammeled country school continually recruits the 
business and professional life of the towns, and the preparatory schools and 
colleges. 

I can grant in this discussion no more than was granted in the paper. If 
the studies bear any natural relation to each other, then it may be necessary to 
classify by alignment; but when they are not so related it seems to me wrong 
to harness the different branches in this way, and insist that a pupil, whatever 
his natural tastes or abilities, must do just such an amount of work in one 
before he is allowed to move on in another. But, says Superintendent Perry, 
the interests of sound education demand that just this thing shall be done ; no 
matter what a child's natural ability or aptitude may be, symmetrical educa- 
tion requires that he must be put through the same machine as every other 
child, and in just the same manner, and not be allowed to lag behind in any 
one thing, or shoot ahead in any other. If he should do this in accordance 
with his God-given abilities it would be **unsymmetrical ; " but if some super- 
intendent should so remodel the course of study as to require more, or less, in 
a certain branch one year than was required the year before, it would be all 
right, it would be ** sound," because, I suppose, it would be done by central 
authority. And yet we are told that there is nothing procrustean in this sys- 
tem. I would suggest to Superintendent Perry that he have more respect for 
the Deity. Allow me to ask who of us, if he were giving his child private 
lessons in any branch of learning, would think of limiting his progress by 
what he was doing in some unrelated study at the school-house? Fancy a 
mother whose daughter has learned to play scales upon the piano, saying: 
•'Jane, you play scales very well; I will run over to the school-house and 
inquire if you have reached the 85th page of your arithmetic so as to deter- 
mine if you can take tunes next!" Or imagine a girl who can do plain sew- 
ing or sweeping refused instruction in stitching or bread-making until her 
position in geography has been ascertained, — although her age, her ability, 
and condition in life may make these things of first importance to her. Kow, 
if one of these subjects should be introduced into a graded school course, this 
would be just what would be done, if the system were followed. As a virtual 
acknowledgment, however, that the alignment system is against the common 
sense of people, wo may remark that when a new subject is introduced into 
the schools it is not deemed prudent, for a considerable time at least, to refuso 
promotion on account of deficiency in it. But, says Superintendent Perry, if 
the proposed plan were adopted, little more than the study of the three R's 
could be maintained in the sohool^, This do§s not follow at all ; on the other 
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hand, the progress of children, even in the three R's is clogged and impeded 
by the present method. Many a child in the schools of Michigan to-day, who 
can go to school but a brief time, misses the opportunity to study some por- 
tions of the elementary school course, of greatest consequence to him, because 
kept back by this alignment idea. But Superintendent Perry claims that to 
depart from this idea would mystify parents. Which is the more mysterious 
to a parent : to learn that his child, being proficient in all his studies except 
arithmetic, has been allowed to go on in all except arithmetic, but must 
restudy certain portions of this subject before he can be advanced in it, or to 
learn that because his child fails to pass in arithmetic lie is therefore turned 
back in all his studies? 

Superintendent Perry fails to apprehend the paper when he understands me 
to admit that the plan cannot be put into practice in the present school build- 
ings. I admit nothing of the kind; on the other hand, I claim that it can 
very easily be worked even in the buildings as they now exist, — in fact, nothing 
can be simpler. Arrange the programme of recitations in the different rooms 
below the high-school and above the lower primary grades so that all the 
classes in the same subject shall recite at the same time, and any school can 
readily be adjusted to this idea; and a pupil, ahead or behind in one study, 
can be sent where he belongs for a recitation and cause no derangement any- 
where. Then no longer would there occur the shameful performance of 
putting a pupil back in all his studies for failure in one or two, because the 
organization of the school was so clumsy as to require it. I am informed by 
a friend who has traveled aboad, that some of the European schools are so 
arranged. What I did admit was this, and only this : That as the passage of 
pupils to different rooms might, — as the buildings now are, — produce an appa- 
rent confusion in the halls, the plan would probably reach its best development 
in buildings constructed with this idea especially in view ; and that as the 
school, — in order to the greatest facility of movement, — should all be on one 
floor, such a building need be but one-story high. 

Prof. Sill contends that the difficulty of managing 200 children in one room 
would be so great as to condemn the plan. Let us consider this a moment. 
Please bear in mind that no classes are to be heard in the large room ; that 
the pupils are to be sent out for recitations, and so, during study time, only 
half their number will be in the room to be looked after; that the teacher in 
charge has no recitations to hear, but simply supervises the study, and more- 
over, that she is selected with special reference to her ability to manage and 
govern, and I think you will conclude with me that the difficulties are more 
imaginary than real. Indeed, it may be a sufficient answer to Prof. Sill, to 
state that in the Detroit high school 300 pupils sit in one room, and that the 
teacher in charge not only manages the room but hears recitations at the same 
time. In this connection I will add, what I presume is already clearly under- 
stood, that the real essence of the proposed plan is not a new style of building 
having a large room with recitation rooms attached ; but rather the break- 
ing of this system of unnatural classification, which indeed can be accom- 
plished with some slight inconveniences even in the present buildings, in the 
manner which has been indicated. The new building contemplates not only 
to unshackle the grades, but also to secure to the teachers themselves, by cre- 
ating a corps of specialists, that power and dignity, which their selection by a 
system of ** averages" robs them of. 

Supt. Jones attempts to correct my figures by stating that I gave too small 
a percentage of pupils who each year enter the high school. I will say in 
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regard to this that my figures are official, and I will hero give some statistics 
of the Indianapolis schools for the year ending June, 1879: — Number of 
pupils enrolled during the year below the high school, 12,816; number who 
entered the high school, 265, which is, as I stated, only about 2 per cent of 
the larger number. I am not talking of the per cent of any particular grade 
that may enter the high school any year. Now with this fact in mind I hold 
this : That as only about 2 per cent of the pupils below the high school enter 
the high school each year, the conditions for admission should not be allowed 
to dominate all the schools below ; the comparatively few who enter the high 
school can put themselves in line with its requirements when the time comes, if 
indeed any special preparation should be necessary. Supt. Perry is in error again 
when he supposes that the plan proposed necessarily brings every pupil to the 
end of the grammar grades all out of line. There is nothing in the plan that 
puts a premium upon getting out of line with the ordinary grade work if it is 
properly laid out, on the contrary there is eveiy proper incentive for a pupil 
to do his best in every department. Children love to excel in everything, and 
the fact that a pupil is in a high class in one study is an incentive to him to 
work up to the corresponding class in every study ; but if he approaches the 
high school and is out of line he has, under this plan, especially favorable 
opportunity to even up. 

I confess that I am not a little amused, — though by no means surprised, — 
to observe that while these gentlemen start out with vigorous denunciations of 
the positions and assumptions of the paper, they finally work around to admit- 
ting them and attempting to explain them away. Thus Supt. Perry: ''Chil- 
dren have no special gifts or aptitudes for certain studies that should be 
recognized," — yet, "every class of 20 to 30 will contain considerable diversity 
of ability which every teacher must be prepared to meet by giving one pupU 
more and harder work to do than another." Again, ''Classification by align- 
ment is the only sound and symmetrical method," — ^yet, "a superintendent 
who knows his business will promote classes or individual pupils at any time 
when in his judgment they can do good work." How can he do this, in a 
single study, under the alignment plan? Again, "A child should be scru- 
pulously held to the work of his grade," and, "Cross-grading is vicious in the 
extreme," — yet, "a pupil may occasionally drop a forward study to make 
up a back one," (we might ask how there happens to be a back study under 
the alignment plan?) — "or, if convenient, may take studies in two grades at 
07ice.^' — Arrange the programme of recitations in the different rooms in the 
manner proposed and it would be "convenient." "The graded system is not 
Procrustean when intelligently and wisely administered." It would seem that it 
is not — when it is intelligently and wisely departed from. Again, " The method 
in use best meets the demands of all," — ^yet, " accommodates but 90 per cent of 
the pupils." " The present system is the best for the child," — yet, " there are 
evils, such as the long distance between classes." Now in regard to length of 
grades : Who cannot see that to shorten the distance between classes will, by in- 
creasing the number of times a year that classes are promoted, increase the num- 
ber of cases that, under the alignment plan, must be put back in all their studies 
for failure in some? When promotions occur only at the end of the year, the 
long summer vacation intervenes to prevent the evils of the alignment system 
from recoiling with full effect upon the system and those who administer it. 
The teachers are many of them changed at this time; or, by absence from 
school or town, they escape dealing with the trouble until lapse of time has 
softened the indignation of parents, and to some extent reconciled the chil- 
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dren to their degradation. Both Superintendents Perry and Jones deny that 
in the graded system, as ordinarily administered, there is injustice or tendency 
to shallowness. Yet, Superintendent Jones, not wishing to perpetrate injus- 
tice, in reply to a question by Superintendent Church, says that he would pro- 
mote a pupil deficient even in arithmetic if he were strong in his other studies. 
This seems to me to admit both injustice and shallowness. And so while 
Superintendent Perry claims that pupils are not ''promoted on averages," yet 
here we have the spectacle of a pupil with a geography float under one arm 
and a grammar float under the other carried along into the deep waters of 
arithmetic with his feet off from the solid ground. I say away with this 
alignment feature of the graded system, that for the sake of a class or a grade, 
finds it necessary in any study to classify a pupil where he does not belong I 
The cure is not difficult; the remedy is in reach. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that I am not frightened by the words 
*' zigzag," "wabble," ** giraffe," ** kangaroo," which Supt. Perry employs. 
Nor am I disturbed by the cry of "infant specialist" which Prof. Sill so 
facetiously raises, — though I might say in regard to this that there is nothing 
in the paper which by any candid construction would warrant any such con- 
clusion as he is inclined to draw. The scheme expressly provides that each 
pupil shall take every study of the course and be required to do his best in 
each, — a regular study time being provided for each ; but the plan is so elastic 
and its scope so comprehensive, that pupils are not chained together in all 
branches regardless of individual incapacity or special talent. Now these 
gentlemen have as good right to call names as I have, and I suppose I have 
made use of some. I will say, however, that in this paper and its discussion I 
have been animated by a higher purpose than to coin a phrase or to caricatare 
by an epithefc. I have aimed at truth, and whatever criticisms I have made 
on certain features of the graded system have been in the interests of sim- 
plicity, and what I must still hold to be — even in the light of all that has been 
said — "plain, roundabout, common sense." 



THE LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

BY Z. C. SPENCER. 

The literary and professional training of teachers is a subject second in 
importance to no other that can be brought to the attention of this association. 
It will be remembered that one year ago we were told, "These rural and 
ungraded schools don't amount to much." I do not now recollect having 
either seen or heard any refutation of this statement. It is true this charge 
had been made many times previously, but perhaps never as now have the 
school-men of the State been so harmonious upon this point. All cry out, we 
need an advance. 

Because, then, of its vital interest and seeming opportuneness this topic is 
here presented as a suggestive reply to the oft repeated query, how shall our 
public schools be improved? 

The purpose of this paper is to urge the necessity for higher literary and set- 
entific knowledge and professional training for all licensed teachers. 

I. The teacher is the ^qx^I of the school, 
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The untiring Numa Droz, late Secretary of the interior, Switzerland, in a 
lengthy and very able report upon the schools of that republic to the High 
federal council, says: '^It is simply impossible, no matter how excellent the 
system, to attain a satisfactory grade of instruction with indifferent teachers. 
It is from want of proper pedagogical training that so many defects have made 
themselves apparent in modern modes of instruction.^' He then very pointedly 
adds : ^< As is the teacher so will be the school/' 

Wise systems of education are of value ; careful supervision is productive of 
excellent results ; commodious and well-ordered school buildings may contribute 
their share to the establishment of discipline ; but, after all, it is the teacher 
that makes the school. The National Journal of Education says: ^^We 
solemnly affirm, as the result of a great deal of observation all over the coun- 
try, that the present advanced system of free education in the United States 
depends, for the next quarter of a century^ more upon the teacher than all 
other influences combined." When the mill grinds badly, as Joseph Payne 
says, we cannot expect a good grist — the thing is an impossibility. 

The teacher then being emphatically the main factor in the successful school^ 
he should have the best possible qualification for his work. It is now generally 
conceded that a familiaiity with the subjects to be taught alone is not enough ; 
a knowledge of method is also necessary ; that the teacher who is well trained 
both in matter and method is the best instructor and accomplishes the greatest 
good. 

The Greeks used to say, to become a successful man in any vocation, three 
things are needed : nature, study, and practice. Thus to become a successful 
teacher, one must possess natural aptness, a good knowledge of subjects, and 
technical training. Katural aptness is either present or absent. It is a pre- 
requisite over whose existence we have no control. We have to do only with 
study and practice. This leads me to 

II. A higher literary standard for teachers. Many advantages attend the 
possession of a thorough education in whatever business or profession it may 
be found. President J. M. Gregory, in speaking under this head, says : '^A 
sound and liberal education is the surest pathway to success in all pursuits. 
Statistics show that the educated man will, on the average, be as far advanced 
in his career at thirty-five years of age as the uneducated at forty-five or even 
fifty. Not one out of every ten of uneducated men achieves success." Our 
school law makes it obligatory for the teacher to have a knowlege of those 
subjects only in which he imparts daily instruction. To secure satisfactory 
results from teachers as a class such knowledge is entirely inadequate. The 
truly successful teacher has a literary culture that is broader and deeper than 
this. 

The whole work of education may be regarded as a great search after the 
truth. Viewed from this standpoint the quasi profession of teaching becomes 
a truly noble one. The teacher in the faithful discharge of his daily duties is 
guiding his pupils along the paths that conduct to truth. The many depart- 
ments of knowledge— of truth — are mutually dependent for their position, 
their teachings, and their usefulness. Algebra and geometry make plain the 
points that arithmetic failed to elucidate ; Latin and Greek are mighty hand- 
maids for the teacher of the English language ; geology is a puzzle at times to 
him who knows not chemistry. 

How then shall the teacher who is unacquainted with the easiest and pleas-^ 
antest paths bo able to conduct his charge to the goal most acceptably? 

25 
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Some one has said, **Tho great sin of the day is the mutilation of truth.*' 
The unity of knowledge in all its beautiful and harmonious relations cannot 
be taught by the less educated. It is he who deals out knowledge by frag- 
ments, torn from their proper dependencies, and presented in illogical order. 
Garlyle writes: ^'Mind grows only by contact with living spirit and the qual- 
ity of its growth depends upon the quality of spirit by which it is touched.'* 
It was the motto of Guizot that ''every teacher should know far more than he 
will be called upon to teach ; for the more he knows of everything the better 
he can teach anything.'' 

But, in addition to these general thoughts, I would name more specifically 
the advantages attending the higher scholarship of teachers. 

1. It is necessary for the best teaching. How often has this been demon- 
strated in our graded schools where teachers at work in adjoining rooms secure 
widely different results. 

2. It enables the teacher to grasp improved methods with intelligence and 
to employ them with success. Valuable methods have been lost in a great 
measure, for years, because teachers possessed not the requisite scholarship to 
handle them. Many advances have failed in America because our teachers as 
a body are not qualified for their work. The facility with which improved sys- 
tems and processes are taken up in Germany is due, we are assured, to the su- 
perior general and technical training of her teachers. 

3. It facilitates correct instruction and accurate habits of thoughts and study. 
False habits contracted in the school-room cling to us for years and are eradi- 
cated only after the most persistent effort ; in the majority of instances they 
are not shaken off at all. As an illustration of faulty instruction I may cite 
the incorrect pronunciation of words. There are those who have spent hours — 
yes, weeks and months — in looking up the correct pronunciation of words they 
were allowed to misscall by uneducated teachers. 

4. It counteracts the tendency to the employment of too young teachers. 
This defect is very generally recognized ; some, indeed, have made a hobby of 
it and denounce the evil in the strongest terms. Superintendent Philbrick de- 
clares, *' We have too many young and inexperienced girls as teachers." 

5. It is productive of great saving of time and labor, and, therefore, is a val- 
uable economist. Much might be submitted under this head. President Chad- 
bourne, in his invaluable paper, '^ Waste of labor in the work of education/' 
has dealt upon this subject with great clearness. 

6. It will render the country schools especially more effective. It is there that 
better work is demanded. The best men of the nation, it is shown by statistics, 
receive their earliest instruction in the country school-house. This does not 
demonstrate that the best work is done there, as some would assert. Whether 
we shall explain the fact by saying that the youths of the country are more 
symmetrically developed by the more abundant exercise of the intellectual en- 
ergies, constructiveness and judgment, and the simultaneous training of head 
and hand, or in some other way, is not for us now to speculate. But it does 
go to show that the state legislates unequally to the prejudice of the agricol- 
tural classes. It is an imperfection which it is quite possible for the farmers 
of the country to remove. 

7. Higher scholarship for the teachers of Michigan is entirely practicable. 
Our many high schools furnish ample facility for the education of all who may 
apply at their doors. 

8. Higher scholarship gives rise to better schools. In pursuance of the 
amended school acts of the neighboring Province of Ontario, for 1871, a 
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higher literary standard for teachers was laid down than had previously existed. 
From that year down to the present time the rnral schools of Ontario have 
rapidly improved. The estimation in which the amended act is held may be 
gathered from the following extracts from the report of the Minister of edu- 
cation for 1877. A county inspector says: "Seven years have now elapsed 
since the great improvement was made in our school law.^' Another: **A 
few years previous to the passing of this act of 1871, the marvelous effects of 
which are truly startling to every thinking man, the educational affairs of the 
country had reached a low ebb." And a third says: "Long may the hearts 
of the illustrious educationists who matured aad brought forward the amended 
act of 1871, continue to pulsate." 

Candidates for certificates are required to pass two examinations, — the non- 
professional and the professional. The subjects of examination for third class 
certificates are : Heading, spelling, etymology, the prefixes, and the principal 
Latin and Greek roots, grammar, composition, the outlines of English litera- 
ture, English and Canadian history, geography, arithmetic, algebra, including 
simple equations, and Euclid, Bk. I. The candidates who pass this examina- 
tion must attend the training schools, and pass the professional examination 
before they are allowed to teach. 

The subjects of examination for second class certificates are, in addition to 
a more complete acquaintance with those named above : the outlines of gen- 
eral history, map drawing, mensuration, algebra, including quadratics, Euclid, 
Bk. II., natural philosophy, chemistry, and book-keeping. 

Additional subjects are named for first class certificates. ' 

9. High scholarship does not cut the supply of teachers too short; on the 
contrary, it has the effect of attracting more into the ranks. In 1871, in 
Ontario, 3,699 candidates applied for certificates; in 1877, six years after the 
passage of the amended act, the candidates numbered 6,288. We learn from 
the circular of information, No. 1, 1878, that in 1876 "there were 2,079 more 
students in training, in Germany, than in 1870, and the yearly increase in the 
number of those who devote themselves to the profession of teaching in the 
elementary schools is about 650 more each year now than it was then." 

10. The introduction of a better educated teaching force into our schools is 
the surest guarantee of the future development and prosperity of the state. 

III. A more uniform and rigid system of examinations. To the establish- 
ment of such a standard of scholarship as has been advocated, should be 
added the adoption of some uniform system of examinations, under compe- 
tent examiners. This is one of the most imperative demands of our school 
plan. As these examinations are now conducted, they are, in many instances, 
of the most informal, undignified, and honorless character. The expression, 
"He passed the examination for a certificate," has come to possess a wide 
range of interpretation. It may indicate an honest test of hours' duration, or 
a ten minutes' chat across the fence. The following method is adopted else- 
vfhere. Examinations are held for two or more consecutive days, semi-annu- 
ally, or of tener, at the county-seats throughout the state. The questions are all 
made out in the ofiice of the state superintendent, and copies are forwarded to 
the county board of examiners in sealed packages. These are opened on the 
same day and hour, in accordance with a programme laid down by the state 
superintendent. A certain proportion of the papers, as those for the first and 
second grade certificates, are sent to the state office for examination; the 
remaining papers are read by the members of the county board. The above is 
substantially the plan adopted in Indiana, Ontario^ and elsewhere. The 
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advantages arising from it are obvious, — ^nniformity in the certificates issned^ 
the absence of incompetent examiners, the removal of favoritism, and that 
measure of dignity, honor, and worth, that is ever an accompaniment of intel- 
lectual effort in right directions. 

IV. My next point is, professional training for all teachers. Technical 
instruction can be had in only one of two ways: by systematic study and 
practice under skilled supervison, or by experiments and discoveries. The 
latter is attended with years of blunders and waste labor before the truth is 
found out. The training and instruction to be had in universities and normal 
and training schools is that whi(ih I wish to urge. 

What is the opinion of prominent educators and others upon this point? 
^'AU the improvements in education,'' declares the Mai*quis of Lansdown, 
^^that have of late years appeared in England worth naming can be easily 
traced to the Glasgow Normal school." And David Stow himself, the founder 
of the Glasgow system," declared: ''It is, indeed, surpassing strange, that 
whilst in every art but one, an apprenticeship is required to be served before 
engaging as a master, that exception, till of late years, should have been in the 
most important and most difficult of all, viz. : the art of teaching and train- 
ing." '' It is clear that in whatever it is our duty to act, in those matters also it 
is our duty to study." "These words of Dr. Arnold's," says Mr. R. H. 
Quicks in ''Educational Beformers," "seem to me to be incontrovertible. De 
Quincey has pointed out that a man who takes up any pursuit without knowing 
what advances others have made in it, works at a great disadvantage. He 
does not apply his strength in the right direction, he troubles himself about 
small matters and neglects great ; he falls into errors that have long since been 
exploded." 

Mr. Curtis, in the Editor's Easy Chair, says : "It is singular that in the land 
of common schools it should have been only recently discovered that teaching 
is a science for which training is as useful as for any other." The schools 
cannot be raised to their highest degree of usefulness till only professionally 
trained teachers are employed. This plan of professional instruction, it is 
contended by some, can be carried into effect only in the larger cities and 
other educational centers. This matter of can and cannot is simply one of 
methods and means. In these days a thing is impossible either because we do 
not know how to do it or are unwilling to incur the expense. I trust it will 
not be without profit that we examine the training system in Ontario. Here 
it may be observed that it is not always practicable to introduce methods from 
Germany or England or any other foreign country. Methods which are Eng- 
lish cannot be fully incorporated into our system, since they are English, and 
vice versa ; yet useful lessons may be learned from an examination of school 
work under plans not our own ; the tendency of the times and the bent of 
educational thought of the world may be ascertained by such processes. For 
the following information I am farther indebted to the report of the Minister 
of education for 1877. 

The amended regulations concerning public school teachers' certificates, 
which came into force in August, 1877, provides ih^t every applicant for a 
certificate shall have received professional training. The normal schools at 
Toronto and Ottawa are now confined to the teaching and training of candi- 
dates for first and second class certificates, while in each county of the prov- 
ince one or more model schools have been established for the professional 
training of candidates for third class certificates. In the normal schools the 
session for first class certificates extends throughout the academic year^ and 
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the instruction is literary and scientific and also professional ; while for second 
class certificates the attendance is obligatory on all candidates during one of 
the three sessions. The vrhole time of each session is devoted exclusively to 
instruction in the theory and art of teaching. In the county model schools 
the candidate who has passed the examination in the prescribed literary and 
scientific subjects for a third class certificate^ is required to be instructed in the 
actual practice of teaching for one term at leasts and he must also satisfac- 
torily pass this examination in order to obtain his third class certificate. No 
candidates for third class certificates are admitted into the normal schools. 

How this regulation for securing professional instruction is received may be 
gathered from the following quotations from the reports of the county inspect- 
ors: ''On account of the difficulties now experienced in securing even the 
lowest grade of a certificate^ the preparation necessarily undergone before that 
is obtained^ has elevated the status so that now those with little or no experi- 
ence are superior to the class that formerly taught the lower grade of our 
schools whose only previous training was that received in the common schools.^' 

'' 1 regard the establishment of the county model schools as a grand and 
ever memorable epoch in the history of our public schools. The first two ses- 
sions, 28 teachers were trained in the potent art of imparting to others what 
they themselves know and are now engaged in teaching. In their professional 
examination their answers were so intelligent, complete, and satisfactory that 
I am inspired with hope, for I felt that a new lever power was put into the 
hands of the inspectors to raise all the schools into efficiency in the course of 
three or four years." Another says : ''During the past six years we have seen 
the almost entire removal of such obstacles to progress as the low educational 
standing of teachers and the lack of means for professional training." Again : 
"This model school system is the best step towards educational improvement 
which could have been taken, inasmuch as it enables our third class teachers 
to acquire a good training before beginning to teach." The last quotation 
which I make reads as follows : "The amended school act of 1877 renders our 
school system a model of completeness. Teaching is now fully recognized as 
an art requiring an apprenticeship, and the amateur who takes it up uncon- 
scious of its difficulties betrays his unfitness for the task." 

Many other quotations might be added, all endorsing the changes of 1877 as 
perhaps the most important acts of legislation in Ontario in connection with 
teaching. 

In 1877, 1,237 teachers received professional training for eij^ht weeks or 
longer in the model training schools. In the fifty model schools 1,723 lectures 
were delivered on education, 455 on hygiene, 398 on school law, 1,174 on 
arithmetic, and 1,190 on reading ; 1,892 classes were taught, each pupil-teacher 
conducting, on the average, 22 class recitations in presence of his fellow pupil- 
teachers and the critic teacher. 

In January, 1878, there were in Switzerland, with a population little more 
than double that of Michigan, 32 normal schools and teachers' institutes. In 
the canton of Soleure persons desiring to devote themselves to teaching are 
required to attend a three years' normal course, when, only upon graduating, 
they receive a diploma entitling them to teach. In no state or city in the 
Union, as far as I know, excepting Boston, is professional training a pre-requi- 
site for teaching. 

In endeavoring to establish any important measure in civil institutions regard 
must be had, of course, to expense. Without a proper degree of economy any 
proposed radical change will most assuredly meet with opposition and perhaps 
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overthrow. A comparison of the cost of our institute system and that of the 
training system of Ontario will be given. 

According to the State Superintendent's report for 1878, $5,134 were 
expended upon the county institutes. The enrollment numbered 2,852; 46 
institutes were held. The attendance did not average more than three days, 
perhaps. The fifty county model schools of Ontario for 1877 cost about $200 
each, $100 being donated by the government and $100 by the county; the 
total outlay being $10,000 or less. The attendance at these was eight weeks 
or longer. As to the actual results, no one will fail to appreciate them at 
once. While our institutes are undoubtedly doing a grand work, the thought 
presents itself: What are the possible fruits attending the expenditure of money? 
The benefit derived from an irresponsible attendance of three days at a county 
institute will bear no comparison with the discipline of a term's work, in study 
and practice at a county model school, with an examination at the close to test 
the student's proficiency. 

y. — ^Tour attention is invited, in the fifth place, to a consideration of the 
signs of the times. That higher academic preparation for the great body of 
teachers and professional training for all will be fixtures in the near future, is 
augured by the educational movements of the day^ Chief among these may 
be numbered : ^itr' ^"^ 

1. The establishment of chairs of education. The Commissioner of educa- 
tion, in his report for 1877, gives a list of twenty Oerman universities in which 
pedagogy is taught by means of lectures. Chairs of education are ably filled 
in the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow and in the College of preceptorSy 
London. In this country, in addition to the professorship in our own univer- 
sity, may be mentioned the chair of didactics in the State university of Iowa, 
and that of pedagogics in Missouri university. 

2. The conferring of degrees of education. Such degrees are granted by 
the University of London, the College of preceptors of the same city, and sev- 
eral Colleges and normal schools in the United States. The State university 
of Iowa grants the degree of bachelor of didactics to such of its graduates as 
have taught two years after receiving their instruction. The degrees of the 
normal school in Missouri university are : Principal in pedagogics, bachelor of 
pedagogics, and master of pedagogics. 

3. The almost exclusive employment of only professionally trained teachers 
in the larger graded schools. 

4. The endeavor, in some quarters, to make the teacher's tenure of oflice 
permanent. The attempt recently made in Boston to bring this about, though 
abortive this time, may succeed some future day. 

5. Higher scholarship is now demanded as a condition of entering many 
normal schools. Those in Newark and St. Louis admit only graduates of the 
high schools or those of equivalent education. The majority of the city train- 
ing schools now make the same condition. 

6. The establishment of normal and training schools all over the civil- 
ized world. Supt. J. D. Philbrick, in speaking upon this subject, after a 
careful examination of the educational systems of the nations represented at 
the Paris exposition, declares: ''I believe that the education of the world is 
becoming gratuitous, unsectarian, compulsory, characterized by normal schools 
and by teachers holding office during good behavior." 

7. The tendency at present manifesting itself toward professional work only 
in the normal schools. Prof. W. F. Phelps, at the last meeting of the national 
association, said: *' Normal schools should now devote their whole time to 
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professional work.'' The normal schools at Toronto and Ottawa* as we have 
seen, have embraced this movement. The normal schools of New York do com- 
paratively little academic work^ as well as several training schools in Massa- 
chusetts. 

8. Everything that looks to making teaching a profession is receiving care- 
ful thought. 

9. The expression of public opinion. The last legislature of New York ap- 
pointed a special committee to investigate and report whether the State normal 
schools are fuelling their original purpose. The committee included intelli- 
gent men who gave much time and attention to the matter. Their report is 
most flattering to the cause of education. In speaking of teachers in the 
normal schools, the committee employ these words: ''Those who hold these 
positions should have attained the highest professional excellence and have 
special aptness in aiding others to acquire the same. They should not be 
overtaxed by the daily school work ; some of their strength should be reserved 
for advancing the science itself, seeking to understand better the beings to be 
taught and how to teach them.'' 

VI. Lastly, the inquiry meets us : What are the needs of the hour? 

Our State university and high schools have secured for this State a national 
reputation ; it is to them mainly this good name is due. But, if we would retain 
this enviable position, and secure to our children the blessings of the best 
instruction, it will not do to disregard the interests of primary education ; nor 
can we stand still while the nations are going forward. The last decade has 
witnessed memorable reforms in many countries. It was in 1870 that the 
education act, which has led to such wonderful changes, was adopted by the 
British parliament ; it is within the past nine years that ample provision has 
been completed in Germany for the professional training of all teachers. 
Elementary education in Italy has made surprising advances during the same 
period ; but we are assured by those in authority that 'Hhe primary school law 
of Michigan is no better to-day than it was forty years ago." 

There is need of greater enlightenment of the people upon the educational 
problems of the day. Our citizens should be kept posted in the advances made 
in other states and in foreign countries. They should be made to understand 
clearly the points of inferiority as well as those of superiority in our State sys- 
tem as compared with systems elsewhere. Unless the educationists and the 
press, general and local, of the State furnish the information, it will not be 
had. The people do not seek it. 

There is need on the part of educators, of more zeal, of more planning, of 
more deliberation in meetings of congress. There is need of greatly enlarged 
powers in the State department of education. But foremost among the needs 
of the hour is effective legislation. I remember that this is debatable ground 
and that it has been claimed our '^ public school system cannot advance beyond 
the public sentiment that sustains it;" yet, assuredly, it is the part of a wise 
government to lead the people. It is now generally conceded that when Her- 
bert Spencer denied the ''right of the state to administer education," he 
simply taught one of those fallacies to which even the greatest minds are lia- 
ble. President John Bascom says: "If education under individual effort is 
incomplete in character, or partial in explication, the state, as holding the 
common resources and representing the common interests, ought at once and 
directly to correct so great an evil." Teaching will never approach to the 
dignity of a profession while it is made possible for all to teach. When an ade- 
quate standard of scholarship shall be laid down by legislative enactment, the 
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first great step towards the teaching profession will have been taken. The 
people of the State have provided ample facilities for obtaining literary and 
scientific knowledge ; but teachers as a body will never sufficiently avail them- 
selves of these opportunities till compelled to do so by law. It is not the evi- 
dence of history that any people or class of individuals have progressed simply 
by a sort of voluntary internal development. (Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
the eminent English jurist and statesman, says '^No period at which dis- 
cussion takes the place of compulsion has as yet been reached anywhere, and 
there is no prospect of its being reached anywhere within any assignable time." 

A higher standard of general culture having been attained, the next step 
will be professional training for all teachers. This, too, will not become uni- 
versal solely by making provisions for imparting it. It must be enforced by 
authority as a means to an end. The experience of our normal schools may 
be cited in proof of these statements. They were created originally for the 
single purpose of furnishing professional instruction. But the normal gradu- 
ate met with discouragement and defeat. With his diploma of four years' 
apprenticeship in hand, he is beaten in the race for a position by the certifi- 
cated school-boy. In fact, except under appointive supervision, there is no 
demand for the normal graduate. Consequently the normal schools have been 
•obliged to take up academical work and have been largely perverted from 
tkeir original purpose. The states have acted wisely in establishing normal 
^schools, but unwisely in making their diplomas of no superior worth. 

If the State should provide three normal and seventy-five county model 
rsehools to do only professional work, and let the problem solve itself by waiting 
4or the demand for graduates to come from the people, the instructors would 
ibe chiefly busied in awaiting the arrival of pupils. 

'^Experience has demonstrated the fact that owing to the material on which 
the teacher operates — the childish mind — the profession of teaching differs 
from other professions and cannot fall under the lato of supply and demand^ 
but requires the special interposition of private corporations or of government 
dtself." 

Let the states declare on their statute books that a professional diploma is a 
pre-requisite for every teacher, and at once our normal schools will be overtaxed 
with work, their true worth will be appreciated by the people and hostile criti- 
cism will become less active. Since the enactment of the Ontario education 
actof 1877 the normal schools have been overcrowded. By making professional 
diplomas evidences of fitness to teach, Boston and several other cities of Mas- 
sachusetts have been enabled to fill strictly professional training schools. Just 
how these desirable advances will be brought about we cannot say, they are 
certainly correct in theory and, as has been shown, not impossible in practice. 
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Oentleinen of the Board of Regents, Ladies arid Gentlemen : 

Uutil within a few days we have cherished the hope of listening at this hour 
to a distinguished scholar and orator from a sister state. Bnt^ unhappily^ our 
hope has been disappointed. In this exigency the kindly urgency of my asso- 
ciates in the university senate has constrained me very unwillingly and after 
hurried preparation, to offer you some thoughts, which, I hope, may be found 
not unfitting the occasion. 

No one here can regret more profoundly than I the necessity which calls 
you to listen to a voice so familiar as mine and so suggestive, I fear, to my 
younger friends, of the recitation room and the daily routine of college life^ 
rather than of the joys, the enthusiasms, the inspirations which this great fes« 
tal day of the university should awaken in all hearts. Fortunately the success 
of this occasion does not depend on me. It is already assured in the spectacle, 
which has so perennial an interest, of a goodly company of young men and 
young women appearing upon this stage to receive their testimonials of work 
faithfully accomplished, and turning away to confront the stern duties of life, 
in this vast concourse of alumni and other friends of the university, and in 
the devotion to the dear mother of her children, who gather from distant 
homes under her ample roof tree, while their hearts run together in the joy of 
a common love to her. 

As we assemble on these high days at these shrines of learning, we instinct- 
ively call to mind those noble and far-sighted statesmen to whose wise and gen- 
erous forethought the greatness and the very existence of this institution are 
due. It should be one of our sacred duties, as well as delights, to imbue our- 
selves with the spirit in which they wrought for the founding of a free school 
of letters, science and arts. 

The story of this work is so familiar that I need not repeat it in detail. But 
let us keep clearly before us the important fact that the fathers who drafted 
and adopted that great charter of liberty and learning for the northwest, the 
ordinance of '87, in which they declared that '' schools and the means of edu- 
cation should for ever be encouraged," carried, in their conception of a state, 
a distinct idea of a richly endowed university as a part of its furniture and its 
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life. They and their successors in congress provided for the support of such 
institutions in the nascent states of this region with what was then so munifi- 
cent generosity that clearly they expected the higher education would be within 
the easy reach of all. It may well be that even in their brightest dreams of the 
future of the territory which they were consecrating to freedom, to religion 
and to intelligence, they did not see that in less than a century, as the fruit- 
age of their sowing, in all these northwestern states, schools and colleges should 
spring up like the stars in the sky for number. Still less, perhaps, did they 
imagine that before the centennial celebration of the birth of the nation there 
should arise and flourish in this State of Michigan, then an almost untrodden 
wilderness, fringed by a few weak settlements on the river and the lakes, a 
university which should surpass in the number of its students and teachers, 
the amplitude of its endowments and the wide reach of its influence, the Har- 
vard, the Yale, the Princeton and the William and Mary of their day, and 
should win an honorable name on every continent of the globe. Yet this pos- 
sibility, now become fact, lay coiled as a germ in the ordinance of '87, that 
gentis cundbula nostrae. 

The wise men who shaped the organization of this State steadily cherished 
the idea which was inherited from the fathers, of building a university in 
which their children, whether poor or rich, could obtain the higher culture of 
their minds. The plan of a university marked out by the territorial govern- 
ment in 1817 was one which for breadth and completeness of conception we 
can even now only admire. The language of the constitution of 1835 shows 
that its framers had the broadest and most generous views of public provision 
for the support of libraries, education, including higher education, and especi- 
ally of the university. 

We may say, therefore, with strictest truth, that this idea of large and lib- 
eral supply of facilities not only for common school training, but also for 
university education, was inwrought into the very conception of the State of 
Michigan. It has from the beginning formed a part of the life of the State. 
It has never been lost, but has grown with the growth of the State, and 
strengthened with its strength. And it has, I believe, never had so firm a 
hold upon the State as it has to-day. 

In the light of accomplished results, when we consider how little the total 
cost of the university has been to the State, less than IMt a million of dollars, 
not more in fact than these buildings and grounds and museums and libraries 
are worth ; when we remember that it has sent forth 5,700 graduates, most of 
them persons of humble means, equipped for duty in all worthy callings of 
life ; that the names and the works of its professors are known and respected 
on both sides of the Atlantic ; that it is recognized, we may modestly pay, as 
taking rank with the best universities in the land, and that it has helped in no 
small degree to make the name of Michigan known wherever the cultivation 
of science and letters is respected, may we not gratefully and truly declare 
that the fathers, whose legislation made this career of the university possiblOj 
had an exalted and statesmanlike conception of the duty of the State to the 
higher education. 

I think, therefore, I shall be acting in completest harmony with the true 
spirit of Michigan if I employ the hour assigned me this morning in enforcing 
and illustrating this truth : lliat it t> of vital importancBj especially in a repub- 
lic, that the higher education as well as common school education be accessible to 
the poor as well as to the rich. 

Notice that this implies that either through public or private endowment 
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the higher education shall be famished at less than its cost. From time to ^ 
time there appear some impracticable theorizers — and they are too numeroas 
just now — who lift up their voices and invoke the economic laws of supply and 
demand and the laissez alter doctrine in condemnation of endowments of 
schools of learning. But if colleges and universities were required to exact of 
students fees which should fully repay the cost of instruction, the poor must^ \ 
with few exceptions, be shut out from them. Should we say nothing of the 
interest on the capital represented in the real property of the average American 
college, it would cost each student from one hundred to two hundred dollars a 
year more than is now paid if the actual cost of the instruction were returned [ 
to the treasury of the institution. If the interest on the amount invested in 
the buildings, grounds, libraries, and collections were to be made good by the 
fees for tuition, the annual cost to each student would probably be increased 
by from four hundred to six hundred dollars. 

Obviously the great mass of the men now in the colleges would be excluded. 
The higher education would be, as a rule, within reach of the rich alone. As 
it is, even now, many are able to complete their course only by self-denial and 
by labors which are really heroic. Now what I affirm is, that any arrange- 
ment that should leave the higher education accessible to the rich alone would 
be in the highest degree unwise. In support of this statement I have to say: 

1. It is in itself fitting, and, in a certain sense, it is due to children as 
human beings, that the poorest child should have proper facilities for obtain- 
ing, by reasonable effort, the best development of his talent and character. I 
think I may appeal to the common sense and the general feeling of civilized 
men in recognition of this truth. One of the highest ends of society is to 
help men make the most of themselves. True, as I shall soon show, this is 
partly because it is for the interest of all, of society at large. But beyond 
that we instinctively recognize it as a duty to do what we can, both individu- 
ally, and through the organized action of society, to open to every child — and 
for the child's own sake — a fair chance for the best start in life for which his 
talent fits him. I know that we often justify our providing a free common 
school education simply by showing the necessity of such an education as a 
preparation for citizenship. But I believe that down in our hearts there is a 
profound satisfaction, and often an impelling motive to our action, in the con- 
viction that we are doing simply what is just, what is due to every child as a 
human being, in giving him an opportunity to kindle into a fiame any divine 
spark of intelligence within him. Is it too much to say that the infant born 
into a civilized and Christian society has a right to claim something more than 
a bare possibility — has a right to claim a tolerable probability of such moral 
and intellectual surroundings as shall make education and character accessible 
to him, if he has a fair amount of talent, self-denial, and energy ? For the 
moment I am not considering whether his claim should be met by legislation 
or by voluntary action. But that it should be met by society in some way, I 
think will be generally conceded. 

What more touching spectacle is there than that of an ingenious and high- 
spirited youth, consumed with an insatiable thirst for knowledge, endowed 
with faculties that might make him the peer of the greatest, yet chained by 
the heavy hand of poverty through all his best years to the foot of the ladder, 
on which his aspiring soul would, if unfettered, so easily and so joyously have 
mounted to the stars. His indomitable energy may enable him at last, after 
years of heavy struggle, to attain a lofty height. But would it not be a blessed 
act, would it not be a just, and wise, and righteous act, to relieve him of so 
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mnch of the strngglo as is not needful for the discipline of his soul, and to se- 
cure to him as well as to society years of his most fruitful work? As the mag- 
net draws the particles of steel from the dust and lifts them into view, so the 
common school system, stretching out its sensitive and generous hands to every 
child in this commonwealth, lifts the exceptionally gifted into notice, makes 
him and his friends cognizant of his power and his promise, kindles in him the 
flame of a noble ambition for learning, and compels us to recognize the duty 
of society to smooth the way from the cradle of talent in the humblest log hut 
to the halls of the highest learning. To stimulate to the utmost the ambition 
of these pupils by your schools, to set their minds on fire with this unquench- 
able desire for ampler culture, and yet to make that culture practically inac- 
cessible, to slam the door of the college in the face of every one who is poor, 
were illogical and cruel, and unworthy your boasted civilization. 

2. But we need to make the higher education accessible to the poor, not 
merely on account of the poor and gifted scholars themselves, but also because 
this is best for society. We need all the intelligence, all the trained minds we 
can have. There is never a surplus of wisdom and true learning. There is 
often a surplus of pedantry. There is often an excess of false pride on the 
part of those who have not talent enough to shine in purely intellectual pur- 
suits, and who foolishly hold themselves above the only pursuits for which, 
with all their advantages of education, their moderate mental endowments fit 
them. But these are merely incidental evils belonging to any system of higher 
education. Of strong, well-balanced, well-furnished minds we cannot have too 
many. They are the true riches of a nation. Without them the mines of £1 
Dorado cannot make a people rich or strong. With them the dwellers ou a 
desert may become prosperous and invincible. 

Now, God bestows talent with impartial hand equally on the rich and the 
poor. He sows the seeds of genius in what might seem the uulikeliest spots. He 
often places the choicest jewels in the humblest settings. His rarest gifts of 
mind are dropped in the obscurest homes. As the son of Sirach has told us, 
** Wisdom lif teth up the head of him that is of low degree, and maketh him 
to sit among great men." It was on an Ayrshire peasant that Heaven bestowed 
the power of the sweetest song that ever rose on the Scottish hills. It was to 
the blacksmith's son, the book-binder's apprentice, Faraday, that the electric 
currents, in their rapid and unseen flight, paused to reveal their secrets. It 
was given to a colliery fireman to harness steam to our chariots and bear ns as 
on the wings of the wind across the continent, and so to revolutionize the com- 
mercial methods of the world. It was on a man whose origin is so obscure 
that his parentage can scarcely be traced, that God laid the responsibility and 
conferred the power of leading us out of the disgrace of slavery and the black- 
ness of darkness of civil war into the sweet light of true freedom and welcome 
peace. It is to a Michigan telegraph boy that God lends so divine a vision that 
be sees and measures and harnesses to his service the subtlest forces of nature. 
The scientific savans of the world look on in wonder as at the command of 
Edison dumb matter speaks, the word which died away upon the empty air 
weeks ago gains a resurrection and falls again upon our ear with a living voice. 
As distant Arcturus, more than 1,600,000 times as far away from us as oar 
sun, reports visibly to him the almost infinitesimal quantity of heat which its 
pencil of light, after traveling its weary journey of more than five and twenty 
years, has brought with it to earth, we ask in amazement what revelation is 
next to be made through this interpreter, for whom nature seems to have lost 
her wonted coyness and secrecy. 
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selfishly monopolized by the recipient of it. It is not truly enjoyed, it can 
hardly be used in any honorable way without conferring benefits on others. 
You might as well talk of the sun monopolizing and enjoying alone the light 
which is generated in it, as talk of a scholar monopolizing the advantages of 
his education. The moment the sun shines, the wide universe around is bathed 
in its life-giving beams. Intellectual activity is necessarily luminous, out- 
going, diffusive, reproductive. The graduates who are going out from this 
university are not taking with them hidden treasures to enjoy in secret as the 
miser gloats in the solitude of his garret over his gold, but rather precious seed 
which they will sow in every town and hamlet of this broad State, while the 
thousands about them will share with them the harvest of their sowing. 

I need hardly say that any system which should confine the best education 
to the rich would greatly curtail this diffusion of the blessings of education, 
and would, doubtless, tend to concentrate the educated men almost entirely in 
the great cities. Is it too much to say that it would tend to political central- 
ization and to a loss of the inestimable advantages which flow from the wise 
and vigorous local administration of public affairs, and from the comparative 
bomogeneousness in our society caused by the distribution of educated men 
throughout our communities? 

5. The general opinion of mankind in all Christian lands has favored some 
plan of bringing liberal education within the reach of men of humble means. 
It has been reserved for these latter days to make the discovery that there is 
danger in thus opening the fountains of learning to the poor as well as rich. 
For the most part the direction of education has been in the hands of the 
church. Now whatever criticism may be made upon the church through these 
eighteen centuries, she has with impartial hand held wide open to men of high 
and low degree alike the gates to generous learning. She has encouraged and 
persuaded the rich to endow her schools and colleges and universities, so that 
the instruction might be almost, if not entirely, free. She has taught them 
to found scholarships and fellowships, which would enable the poorest boy to 
spend the best years of his youth and manhood in the still air of delightful 
study. 

The rulers of every nation of Europe have cherished their great schools of 
learning as the choicest jewels in their crowns. They have lavished wealth on 
them and endowed them so richly that at most of them the cost of instruc- 
tion is little more than nominal, and peasants and princes are found on the 
same bench listening to the lectures of the great scholars in every science. 
What glorious monuments of wise generosity these universities have been ! 
Boyal houses have risen and disappeared, kingdoms have come and gone, the 
map of Europe has been made and re-made again and again, but the great 
medieval schools, to whose halls centuries ago thousands of eager scholars 
trooped from all parts of Europe, still stand fresh in eternal youth, welcom- 
ing with princely hospitality poor and rich to their halls^ pouring out their 
streams of blessing from generation to generation and from age to age, with 
a flow as copious and as unceasing as the Danube or the Bhine. If we may 
judge by the past, what work of man is more enduring or more beneficent 
than a strong university? 

In this country, too, where the early settlers began to lay the foundation of 
our most venerable university before they had made comfortable homes for 
themselves, we find public and private generosity vieing in supplying the wants 
of the infant college. While the colonial authorities voted appropriations, we 
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see the self-denying men and women stripping their scanty libraries of books 
and their ill-supplied tables of crockery to equip the struggling institution, 
whither the sons of all might repair to be trained for every worthy work ia 
state and church. Contributions were solicited for the maintenance of poor 
students, so that, to borrow the language of an early president to the United 
commissioners of the colonies, ^Hhe commonwealth may be furnished with 
knowing and understanding men and the church with an abl6 ministry." 

From that time to this it has been the aim of the guardians of that ancient 
university, and of every college which has been established in the land, to fur- 
nish education at such a rate that boys of moderate means could procure it. 
Not one such institution has been administered on the theory that the students 
should pay the full cost of the education furnished. Endowments and schol- 
arships have been sought and secured. In some cases so liberal provision has 
been made that prudent students, it is reported, have actually been able to 
meet their expenses and lay aside a balance. In some parts of the country, it 
is said, there has sprung up between colleges an unseemly competition in 
securing students by bidding for them with pecuniary temptations. But these 
abuses and indiscretions at least show how deep-seated is the conviction in the 
American mind that poverty shall not keep a gifted youth from the opportunity 
for a liberal education. This conviction is happily so firmly rooted there need 
be no fear that it will be conquered by the laissez alter theory, which would 
make no special provision for placing the higher education within the reach of 
those who cannot defray the full expenses of it. 

But from that section of the country which is most amply provided \vitli 
privately endowed colleges, even from those states whose oldest colleges were 
established, or in their early days assisted, by legislative appropriations, we 
sometimes hear exception taken to the method by which this and other western 
universities have been endowed and sustained, namely, by grants of land and 
by taxation. The educational problem before the early settlers of Michigan 
and other western states was peculiar. These states were occupied rapidly and 
for the most part by men and women who had been well trained in schools 
and colleges. They were extremely desirous that their children should be 
thoroughly educated. The national government had given them an endowment 
with which to begin a university. They had energy, ambition, a love of intel- 
ligence, but they had little ready means for the planting of colleges. They 
saw plainly that to build up by private benefactions a first-rate school of higher 
learning, like the best in the east, would require here, as it had required there, 
a hundred years of toil. Meanwhile, their children and their children's chil- 
dren would have passed away. Two or three generations must live and die 
without the facilities for training which a strong and thoroughly equipped 
school could furnish. Was there any question what they ought to do? Plainly, 
the wise policy for them was to avail themselves of the national endowment, 
and then, if need be, to supplant it as prosperity should bring the State ampler 
means. 

It was not until 1867, when the university had already become strong and 
renowned, when the pupils were more numerous than those of any other insti- 
tution in the land, that the State was called to give the first penny to its sup- 
port, and then the whole appropriation was $15,000 a year, which was just 
l-20th of a mill tax on the appraisal of the taxable property of this rich com- 
monwealth. The total sum received by tax for the university and drawn from 
the State treasury down to January, 1879, is in round numbers $469,000. If 
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we compute this as distributed over the entire time since the foundation of 
the university we shall find that it is an average of $12,000 a year, or l-52d of 
a mill on the present valuation. A man who is taxed on $1,000 would pay v' 
not quite two cents a year. This is the oppressive burthen which the univer- 
sity has laid on the tax-payer for the support of an institution which brings the 
treasures of the best knowledge to his children and to yours. 

The grounds upon which taxation for the support of the higher education 
justly rests were so ably set forth by the distinguished orator of last year, whose 
eloquent words are still ringing in our ears, that it would be superfluous for 
me to dwell upon them at this time. I am now aiming merely to remind you 
that at an expenditure which it is simply ridiculous to call burdensome, this 
prosperous State of Michigan has, through the wisdom of her founders, suc- 
ceeded in furnishing the higher education to all her sons and daughters, with- 
out distinction of birth, race, color, or wealth. The fathers acted with a 
wise and far-seeing statesmanship. They saved to the State three generations 
of educated men. Most of them lived to see such a supply of buildings, libra- 
ries, scientific collections, and other apparatus of a university here as could not 
by private endowments have been secured perhaps in a century. Indeed it is 
probable that private endowments would have been scattered among many 
small colleges, as they have been in other states, and that no institution at ^ 
all comparable to this in strength would have grown up in Michigan. By 
planting the university so early, they have enriched every profession and nearly 
every vocation in Michigan with intelligent and well-equipped men. Through 
this school of learning they have attracted to the State a large number of bril- 
liant and scholarly youth, who, after the completion of their studies have 
chosen this commonwealth as their home, and are adorning every calling in 
life. Is there any one act of our fathers by which they have done more to 
promote the prosperity of the State, to make its name known and honored 
throughout this land and beyond the sea, than by the establishment of a uni- 
versity in which the best learning of the times should be practically open to all 
so that whoever would might come and take freely, almost without money and 
without price ? 

Begal, indeed, are the gifts of nature to Michigan. A soil which bounti- 
fully rewards the toil of the husbandman and yearly fills to overflowing his 
granaries and barns ; a climate so propitious that a large part of the State is 
a veritable paradise of fruits, where Heaven kindly draws the sting of frost 
from the west wind so that the breezes fall soft as the gales of Eden on the 
peach and the pear and the grape ; mines richer in enduring wealth than those 
of Golconda; forests still magnificent in primeval grandeur, and rivaling the 
mines in value ; salt wells which yield the wealth of subterranean seas in inex- 
haustible and unceasing stream ; the broad lakes bound by the hand of Ood 
around the State like a zone of beauty ; the sky, the inland seas, the earthy 
nay, the waters under the earth, all combine to pour their richest contributions 
into the lap of this favored commonwealth. 

Yet, with all these riches, poor indeed had been the State had not a brave, 
and manlyj and intelligent people chosen it as their home. For earth, and 
sky, and water, and mine had all been here for ages. But savages could not 
of these make a prosperous commonwealth. It is intelligence and character 
alone which can make a great and thriving state. And so the grave question 
which pressed itself on the f athera still forces itself on us. How shall we 
train our children to make the most of these conspicuous advantages, to build 
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a state which shall be truly greats to contribute their full part to the honor 
and glory of the nation^ to lead happy and useful lives^ to be a blessing ta 
mankind? Can we do better than to answer this question in the spirit in which 
they answered it when^ in accordance with the direction of the ordinance of 
'87^ they took care that schools and the means of education should be forever 
encouraged^ and laid deep and strong the foundations of school and university? 
We may be pardoned for believing that the result in our own State has justi- 
fied what we may call the Michigan policy. We cling to it still. But whatever 
be the method of endowment of our great schools^ may the day never come 
when they shall be inaccessible to the humblest youth in whom Ood has lodged 
the divine spark of genius^ or that more common but sometimes not less 
serviceable gift of useful talent. Let not a misapplication of the laissez fairs 
doctrine in political economy, which has its proper place, lead us to the fatal 
mistake of building up a pedantic aristocracy. Good learning is always 
catholic and generous. It welcomes the humblest votary of science, and bids 
him kindle his lamp freely at the common shrine. It frowns on caste and 
bigotry. It spurns the artificial distinctions of conventional society. It greets 
all comers whose intellectual gifts entitle them to admission to the goodly fel- 
lowship of cultivated minds. It is essentially democratic in the best sense of 
that term. In justice, then, to the true spirit of learning, to the best interests 
of society, to the historic life of this State, let ns now hold wide open the gates 
of this university to all our sons and daughters, rich or poor, whom God by 
gifts of intellect and by kindly providences has called to seek for a liberal 
education. 
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Among the innumerable gifts which an all-wise Providence has seen fit to 
bestow on man, the most important is a mind susceptible of education and 
refinement; and the noblest work in which humanity can engage is the taking 
hold of the tender intellect, fresh from the hands of the Creator, and with 
fostering care to develop and cultivate until the possessor becomes an intelli- 
gent being, able to do his or her part in making a better world of this. But, 
as teachers, many fail to do their full duty, in that they seek to educate only 
a part, instead of all the faculties of which the young may be possessed. The 
head, and not the heart, receives their entire attention, and much of their 
most earnest work falls useless to the ground, because the moral nature has 
been utterly neglected. A desire for the true and the beautiful is one of the 
most earnest of the human heart, and when sought out and carefully developed, 
it becomes a powerful agent in moulding the hearts and minds of the young, 
and thus it is an important adjunct in the great work of civilization. Our 
best educators are already acknowledging this fact, and although we yet hear 
from the fossil remnants of a past age that the rising generation should be 
taught nothing but that which may be called into immediate use in the ordi- 
nary vocations of life, it is but the low muttering from the storm passed over ; 
and to-day the shadows of ignorance are dispersing, intelligent men are step- 
ping rapidly to the front, and the standard of a truly practical education 
appears against a cloudless sky higher than ever before. True education 
demands that mankind must be taught not to live for self alone, but for the 
good of our common humanity. . '^ He that is high minded and noble is greater 
and better than a mere successful man in business." To be able merely to 
make money and keep it is selfish, — it is but existence ; but he that cultivates 
the heart widens his sphere of usefulness and makes his life nearer to what it 
was intended to bo by the Creator. Art in its varied forms appeals to our love 
of the beautiful, and seeks to cultivate, ennoble, strengthen, and elevate not 
only the mental, but the moral qualities of our nature. Standing preeminent 
in the field of art is music, the universal language, and the language that will 
reach the heart. 

The influence which music, in all ages and countries, has exercised over the 
soul of man all are ready to acknowledge, while we find that its uses also are. 
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almost universa]^ and the services of musicians required upon all occasions, not 
only of joy, but of sorrow, from the cradle to the grave. Society seeks for 
music, and welcomes its devotees on every hand. The church needs it because, 
as a devotional agent, it appeals to the emotions and carries the soul, in hum- 
ble adoration, through nature to nature's God. **Its plaintive strains calm 
and soothe ; its joyous notes enliven, cheer, and animate ; its loftier sounds 
elevate and transport.^' The state requires it ; for music has a power to arouse 
the patriotic fire within the breast, and teach man to love his country. Armies 
have been raised and led to successful conflict by its aid, and thus the destinies 
of nations have been controlled by its power. Since, then, we see that its 
influences and uses are so great and so universally acknowledged, surely the 
importance of more general information concerning the subject of music is 
worthy of consideration. We are well aware that many say that an under- 
standing of the principles of music is not desirable, because a directly practical 
use of them will not be made in after-life ; but we would ask, then, why should 
any other subject be taught or receive investigation, wherein this so-called 
practical use does not enter, if music, for that cause, is to be neglected? If 
one does not expect to travel to other lands, why need he learn any more of 
geography than that which is conflned to the limited space in which he may 
move? Why should a boy that intends being a farmer ever look inside of a 
factory or a machine shop? Such talk as this may do for the croakers of the 
past. The intelligent man of to-day desires that the rising generation shoald 
obtain a general knowledge of all subjects with which they may be brought 
into contact in the varied associations of life. Aside from the study of music 
in an aesthetic view or as an accomplishment, which is conceded to be a very 
desirable matter, we ask that more attention be given it, in order that man- 
kind may be able to appreciate intelligently that which may be heard or to 
understand correctly what may be written. How few of the many who listen 
to music are able rightly to enjoy it? They hear its simpler strains, and are 
pleased ; but when its grander beauties are presented, its richest gems unfolded 
to the ear, nearly all are lost because the mind, through ignorance, is unable 
to grasp and comprehend them. And, again, from this lack of knowledge 
concerning the subject, how utterly unable are they to render a just criticism 
on what they do hear ; how little can they understand of what they may read 
about music or musicians ; how circumscribed is their knowledge of the litera- 
ture of music or the philosophy of sound; and how little do they know of the 
proper use of the human voice, not only as an instrument for singing, bat for 
reading or speaking as well ! Surely it is time that the delightful enjoyments 
which are found in the correct understanding of music should not be reserred 
for the few ; but that the sunlight of song should be permitted to enter and 
gladden the hearts of all. 

Having noticed the claims that music holds upon society, we come next to 
consider its more immediate relations as a fundamental branch of a common- 
school education. If the principles of music are ever to be properly under- 
stood by the masses, and the ability to sing become general, the work of 
teaching must be commenced in childhood, before the organs of hearing and 
vocalization become so fixed that musical sound can neither be appreciated nor 
produced. Experience has proved that, when commenced at an early age, 
there is scarcely one but what may be taught to sing. The musical ear is 
gradually developed by the ever recurring voice-pressure in the school room; 
the child becomes interested in the song-singing of his associates, and he tries 
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to sing with them. Perhaps he fails at first; but after oft-repeated attempts 
he at last succeeds. But if left to grow up with an ear uncultured and a voice 
untrained, he finds himself at adult age unable to sing^ and laments that God 
gave him neither ear nor voice for music, A writer in the Musical World 
says : '^Suppose an infant's hand were to be enclosed in a box in such a man- 
ner as not to impair its growth, but at the same time to prevent the possibility 
of its being exercised or used in the slightest, and that this treatment should 
be continued through boyhood and youth to maturity. At the age of twenty- 
one the box is removed ; and the young man, finding his hand utterly helpless, 
begins to blame God with its useless condition. The utter absurdity of this is 
apparent to all ; and yet an exact parallel to it may be found in the cases of 
thousands of men and women who claim that Providence has denied them or 
their children the power of musical utterance, when their inability to sing is 
only the result of neglect, too often willful." In a paper read before the 
American social science association by Dr. J. B. Upham, of Boston, it is 
stated that ''the ability of children of school age to appreciate the sounds of 
the scale, and acquire an elementary knowledge of music, is almost universal. 
At a late test of this question in the primary and lower grammar classes of the 
Boston schools, it was found that of about forty pupils in the lowest primary 
class, whose average age was five and one-half years, some half dozen were 
unable to sing in tune. Proceeding upwards in the grades, these instances 
became less frequent; and when the second year of the grammar course was 
reached, not a single discordant voice was found in a class of one hundred and 
eight pupils of the average age of twelve to thirteen years." History fur- 
nishes indubitable proof that the brightest names on the musical roll of honor 
are those whose genius manifested itself in childhood, their musical education 
beginning even within the very limits of infancy, and so on developing and 
strengthening with their ripening powers, and culminating at last in that great 
perfection which gave to the world their grandest master-works. 

The direct advantages to be derived from a study of vocal music are many, 
among which we may mention its' great value as a promoter of health. Be- 
quiring, as it does, deep, full, and vigorous breathing, and calling into constant 
exercise so many organs that are directly related to the vital economy, its san- 
itary utility alone would entitle it to an honorable position in any curriculum 
of study. It was the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Kush that singing should 
be cultivated not only as an accomplishment, but as a means of preserving 
health. "I here introduce a fact," says the doctor, "which has been sug- 
gested to me by my profession, that is, the exercise of the organs of the voice 
by singing contributes very much to defend them from those diseases to which 
climate and other causes expose them. The Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumption, nor have I ever known of more than one instance of spitting of 
blood among them. This, I believe, is in part occasioned by the strength 
which their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in vocal music, which 
constitutes an essential branch of their education." 

The power of music, as a medium of aesthetic and moral culture, has also 
been universally acknowledged. **It is a noted fact," says Dr. Tourjee of 
Boston, ''that when music is taught in our public schools the ribald songs 
disappear from the streets." You may teach and preach moral precepts to 
the young as long as you desire, with but little resulting ; but when once you 
wed those precepts to soul stirring melody, your labor will be lightened, for 
those strains will ever be bringing back to the mind the words and causing 
earnest thought. "As a moral agent, music has ever been the hand-maid of 
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civilization, and its grandest as well as most enduring tones have been poured 
forth in unison with the pure spirit of Christianity." Truly has it been said 
that '^ music is at home a friend, abroad an introduction, in solitude a solace, 
in society an ornament : it chastens vice, guides virtue, and gives at once a 
grace and government to genius.'^ The immediate influence of music tends 
to break up the dull and monotonous routine of the average school-room, 
which often at best is too much like a prison-house. It promotes pleasant and 
kindly emotions, tends towards peace, contentment, gentleness, and good will ; 
and in this way gives the teacher aid in the securing and maintainment of all 
that is desirable. 

Another claim that we make for the study of music is that it promotes in- 
stead of retards advancement in other studies, and that pupils in schools 
where vocal music is carefully and systematically taught are found, as a rule, 
to be more proficient in their other studies than in schools where its study is 
neglected. This is, in a great measure, owing to the fact that habits of close 
attention, quick perception, and analytical thought are required in the study 
of music, and because of its attractive and pleasing character, they are quite 
easily secured. Pupils who have formed such habits are always found to be 
the best in all their studies. Another reason is that an occasional song or 
exercise in singing in the school-room relieves the mind from weariness, and 
in its stead imparts new vigor. It is the custom of our most successful 
teachers in the schools where music is properly taught not to devote all the 
allotted time to that study at once, but to divide it up and intersperse it at 
different intervals throughout the day. Whenever the pupils are discovered 
to be tired and listless, their attention is called to the music chart or black- 
board exercise which is before them, and for two or three minutes they are 
drilled upon their music lesson, the exercise requiring an erect position and 
rapid and full respiration. The change having been a rest, more beneficial 
than idleness, to them, the pupils then return to their studies with renewed 
energies of thought, and what seemed insurmountable before is easier now, and 
instead of time having been lost, it is gained. While the indirect aid given in 
this way toward the acquirement of a knowledge of other branches is great, 
the direct advantages to be secured to the study of reading by having singing 
taught in the schools is incalculable. This arises from the fact that it fur- 
nishes just what is needed to give practice to vocal expression. By means of 
written music the pupil is taught to use characters representing sounds ; and 
hence it prepares for reading, in that the eye is trained to recognize symbols 
as expressive of thought, and at the same time practice is given in length, 
pitch, distinct articulation, and the proper quality of voice to be used in 
the expression of the thought. The human voice is a perfect instrument, but 
very few properly understand its use. Among the numerous faults in the use 
of the voice, we may mention the one most prevalent in schools, namely, the 
harsh, unnatural, screaming tone in which both teachers and scholars conduct 
their recitations. As Prof. Monroe, teacher of vocal culture in the Boston 
schools, has aptly said, *^the natural, easy, musical quality of voice which 
marks refined society should be cultivated in the school-room from the begin- 
ning. Imagine a polite person asking a visitor to take a chair and be seated 
in the tone of voice used by scholars in reciting their arithmetical lesson ! Yet 
the forced and stilted tone is as fitting in the one case as in the other. It is 
true that one must often speak loudly in the school-room, but the tone may 
be loud and pleasant at the same time." That which gives the greatest 
amount of proper practice in a given time is the cheapest method of attaining 
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tho desired end. Suppose we have a class of thirty pupils in reading, and a 
half hour for recitation : we will have but one minute to give to each pupil, 
with no guide to direct the mind as to quality, pitch, or length of tone, except 
as the teacher gives the example to be imitated. But if we will call to our aid 
the study of vocal music, we save to each pupil the greater portion of the half 
hour. Of course I do not wish to be understood as suggesting the omission of 
the reading lesson ; but I do claim that we would gain very much in the 
pupils quickened perception, his better expression, and the improved quality 
and tone of voice, by giving a portion of the time now spent in reading to the 
study of vocal music; while we would find that nothing would bo lost in 
acquiring the ability to **call words by name." If you go into a class of 
young ladies where music has not been studied, you will find many of them 
cannot read or recite so as to be heard in all parts of an ordinary school-room. 
But take a class that has practiced singing, and it will be very seldom that you 
will find a voice too feeble, or, because of impurity of tone, unable to fill the 
room, and this without speaking loud or harshly. By singing, rapid and dis- 
tinct articulation and enunciation are taught, and the pupil learns how to use 
the voice so that it will not tire or wear out, but instead it will be able to pro- 
duce full, rounded, properly formed sounds — most desirable qualities in read- 
ing or speaking. 

We next come to consider one of the most important features of our sub- 
ject, namely, that music as a means of mental discipline stands unequaled. 
This arises from the fact, which has already been referred to, that in reading 
music the closest attention, quickest perception, and greatest concentration of 
active thought are required, owing to the many complex relations that notes 
bear to each other, as regards the length and pitch, power and quality of the 
sounds they represent, all calling into simultaneous activity so many distinct 
ideas; while, unlike other studies that are used for purposes of mental cul- 
ture, in which the great majority of the pupils must be driven, music, being 
so pleasant and attractive in its character, the child is naturally led, not 
forced, into those habits which form the basis of all true knowledge. What 
18 the proper mission of our schools? Is it to make the brain of the child a 
literary lumber room, into wTiich to crowd a great number of undigested rules 
in **readin', 'ritin', and 'rithmetic,'* or is it the mental training that is the 
desirable end in view? The latter is, we think, the preferable one; for, if the 
tender intellects are accustomed to habits of close attention, quick perception, 
logical thought and analysis, then will those studies which go to make up what 
is termed a practical education become more and more practically understood 
by the child, because of its ability to control its reasoning faculties. A prom- 
inent educator has truly said, *'If we distinguish between practical knowledge 
added to the mind and mental culture, we shall see how comparatively useless 
the practical knowledge is apart from the mental culture we fortunately gain 
by all our mental exercises. To be able to read is not of itself of much value ; 
but the knowledge and culture we gain by reading may be vastly so. To write 
is nothing, unless we have thought to communicate. To be able to compute 
makes us useful only as adding machines for others, unless we are able to 
determine the conditions of problems and have judgment as to the relations 
of things." Without the complete control of our mental faculties we are 
unable to take up and carry forward a careful course of reasoning on any im- 
portant subject; and for this reason many an excellent work in some depart- 
ment of scientific thought is often laid aside with dissatisfaction, because of 
our mental deficiency. ** But,^' says one, **if you are going to speak of sci- 
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ence, we would ask what is its use? Give us common sense." Gommou sense, 
so called, has often led into dark byways, while scientific thought and investi- 
gation have given light not only to individuals, but to entire nations and to the 
world. Gommon sense without science would still have had our earth resting 
on the tortoise's back ; but science proved the error, and has elevated our race 
from barbarians to intelligent beings. These are the times when scientific 
thought and investigation are required in every place on land and sea, on the 
railways and the rivers, in the counting rooms and the factories, on the farms of 
the husbandmen and in the workshops of the mechanics, at the desks of the 
teachers and in the offices of the lawyers, in the laboratories of the physicians 
and the studies of the clergymen ; and at the firesides of all good men there 
must be an intellect able to seize and investigate every useful subject, nrhether 
it belongs to the world of science, of literature, of taste, or of mor^s. Any 
study, then, that will aid in giving to the greatest number of persons the best 
possible control of all their mental faculties should not be treated indiSerenily 
by those who have charge of the education of the young. To music we acooid 
such a power, and claim its candid consideration by every wide-anrake and 
earnest educator. 

But the question as regards its cost arises, and we must now consider that 
matter and see if it is not economy to have music taught in the public schools. 
There is scarcely a man of means but will have his children liberally instmcted 
in this art; and is the child of the poor man to be deprived of the exalting 
and ennobling results of a cultured voice, because a few penurious tax-payers 
raise the cry of extravagance? If we will make a calculation of the cost of 
instruction in vocal music in the public schools of such cities as employ special 
teachers, we will find that it amounts to a very small item to the tax-payers; 
or, basing our calculation upon the total enrollment of children in those 
schools, the cost of instruction for each child counts but a few cents for the 
entire year. In return for this every child in school receives instruction in the 
principles of musical science, the courses of study usually being so arranged 
that, during the eight years below the high school, a thorough and practicil 
education in reading music at sight is given, while in the high school attentioa 
is paid to an understanding of advanced musical theory and the stndy and 
practice of classical and other music of a high order of excellence. With thii 
thorough knowledge, so cheaply obtained, the child — should it belong to* 
family that can afford a piano, organ, or other musical instrument— can apply 
its knowledge of music to that instrument, under a competent teacher, in a 
very few lessons, compared with the number that otherwise would have beea 
required to attain to a corresponding degree of proficiency. In this way tiie 
parent saves a large amount that, under other circumstances, he wonld hsYS 
been required to pay for private instruction ; while the poor man's child, ii 
the meantime, who has no other instrument than that which God has given i^ 
has learned to use the same intelligently; and it now can read and learn for 
itself the songs which it shall sing to gladden its home or the hours of toU 
instead of being required to learn them from the lips of those more fortanite 
in their opportunities for education. 

As to the system to be used, that in which the principle that is so esaentiil 
in all branches of educational work — the principle of exactly adapting ^ 
course of instruction to the intellects and attainments of the children — istki 
one which should be adopted in the teaching of music. In many places vtt 
singing is practiced to a greater or less extent, and while we would not sogg^ 
that it be altogether discarded — for it may be made a profitable exercise-^ 
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would object to its supplauting the study of the elements of musical science, 
and also the manner in which it is permitted, we may say, to take care of 
itself. If proper attention bo not given it, rote-singing often becomes worse 
than a useless exercise, for in many cases great injury is done to the health 
and the voices of the children. So-called Sunday-school songs are indiscrimi- 
nately used that were written without any regard to the compass of children's 
voices ; or, if suitable music is selected, no attention is paid to the correct key, 
and consequently the child is compelled to sing at either too low or too high a 
pitch, while each one is urged to sing with all the power of voice possible, and 
the one that can scream the highest or the loudest receives the greatest meed of 
praise. By such work as this there are thousands of our best voices eveiy year 
forever ruined, while others are robbed of that sweet, rich, pure, musical quality 
of tone so much to be desired, but instead are made literally **cracked" voices. 
The best of blessings may be changed to curses if we do not know how to use 
them ; and if we would have vocal music remain in its proper place among 
the blessings of existence, loud, harsh and expressionless singing should be 
forever banished from our schools, and every child taught to understand that 
the musical voice is an instrument of gradual development and growth of 
strength and beauty ; but that if injudiciously used, it may very easily be 
injured or lost forever. **That system is best which discards all superficial 
forcing for display, and commences at the beginning, thence progressing as 
fast as the capacity of the pupil will permit, and no faster; developing the 
voice by judicious encouragement and well-timed practice; perfecting the into- 
nation by exercises selected to that end ; improving the reading by slow and 
gradual steps : in short, loading the pupil through the necessary routine of 
study, by gentle, gradual, but sure progression, until the science becomes no 
longer a sealed book, nor its study a tedious course of drudgery." 

In cities where special teachers competent for the work may be employed, 
but little difficulty need arise in the arrangement and supervision of musical 
instruction. As to villages and rural districts, a sufficient number might be 
connected in the form of ** circuits/' for which special teachers could be 
obtained, and in this way giving equal opportunity for culture to children 
living in the country with those residing in cities. But we know that such 
an arrangement, notwithstanding its feasibility, is not likely to meet with 
universal adoption. Consequently it will remain for the regular teachers 
in our schools, in the great majority of cases, to perform all the work that 
may be done in this department. In this connection the question will natur- 
ally arise in the minds of many, how it is possible for the ordinary school 
teachers to impart musical instruction, since so many know nothing of the 
science, or are unable to sing. Perhaps the best answer is the simple state- 
ment that all such as have earnestly and perseveringly attempted the work 
have succeeded, and succeeded well. Teachers are accustomed to habits of 
study and investigation ; and if they will make use of a suitable text-book 
they need not find any difficulty in learning the principles of musical science, 
so as to be able to teach the same to their pupils. If a teacher is unable to 
sing, undoubtedly there may be found some pupils in the school, or a friend, 
who can and will gladly assist until the entire school can sing the scale cor- 
rectly. When this has been accomplished the teacher's work will consist in 
giving instructions in the elements, and seeing that proper practice is given by 
the school in the exercises and songs ; and, in the work of practice, teachers 
should never sing with their pupils if it is desired that they should become 
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independent singers. Jnst as well might they solve all the arithmetical 
problems for the children as to lead in the musical exercises where study is 
involved. Hundreds of instances might be cited to show the success of 
teachers who at one time thought it impossible for them to do anything in the 
matter^ but who have since earnestly taken hold of it; but it is certainly 
unnecessary^ as we hope that every faithful teacher^ who seeks to render to 
those whose education is entrusted to him the greatest amount of good^ will 
make the experiment, and ascertain for himself whether or not we are cor- 
rect. 

As to text books and systems, do not make a failure of your work by adopt- 
ing any that have not been thoroughly tested and '*found not wanting'* by 
those whose experience and success in this particular department is sufficient 
proof that they are able to decide. Knowing the lack of general intelligence 
in regard to musical instruction in public schools, and prompted by a desire to 
make money, many book publishers are annually flooding the country with a 
class of so-called day-school singing books that are literally filled with gilded, 
jingling trash, which is perhaps to the uncultured ear quite attractive at first, 
but which will not endure continued use in the school-room, and becomes 
instead nearly worn out in the learning. By the use of such music many 
teachers have made a failure much to be regretted by those interested in the 
progress of culture. Carefully graded music readers have been published, 
however, which furnish to the teacher and pupil every necessary aid, and in 
which the music has that intrinsic worth which causes it to grow brighter and 
better as long as it is needed to be used ; and in the use of such text-books 
every earnestly persevering teacher will ultimately find success. 

Teachers, are you not willing to join in and give your aid to this noble work? 
It is in your power to accomplish much; and why should you delay? The 
success of music as a fundamental branch of a common school education has 
already been achieved, and its claims as such are being acknowledged as rap- 
idly as the people properly understand them. Only a few years ago scarcely a 
dozen cities in the United States had music systematically taught in their pub- 
lic schools ; to-day the cities, towns, and villages in which it is an established 
branch of instruction can be numbered by thousands, while in several states it 
is required by legislative enactment to be taught in all the public schools, in 
country as well as city, and it is only a question of time when music and song 
shall be heard in every school-room and household in the land. Then do not 
wait until that time to do your full duty in the cause of progressive education. 
Do not permit others to be the only pioneers in opening up this delightful field 
of knowledge to the young, but commence at once, and never will you regret it. 

When those who have charge of educational interests understand rightly the 
benefits and advantages arising from the study of music in schools, then will 
it be taught. If any one doubts that there are benefits and advantages to be 
derived from its study, let him visit and inquire carefully into the matter in 
those places where the experiment has been properly made, and he will return 
convinced of the truth of our statements, whether he be willing to acknowl- 
edge it or not. When the time comes that the rights of the young shall not 
be ignored, then shall we have music taught in all the schools. Then will our 
school-rooms assume a different appearance; children will be more light- 
hearted and joyous; lessons will be more easily learned ; teachers will have 
less difficulty in securing attention and maintaining good order; homes will 
be more pleasant and attractive ; the young will not be so easily lured into the 



